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Some New and Important a 


Prue and lI. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis. [llustrated from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD 
STERNER. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. (Ina Box.) 
Edition de luxe, 20 numbered copies, Full Vellum, $15.00. (Ina Box.) 


Green’s Short History. Illustrated. 
A SHort HIstoRY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Edited by 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. In Four Volumes. With Color- 
ed Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, I/luminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. 


+ . 

Rhodes’s United States. 
History of the United States, From the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES 
ForD RHODES. Vol. L., 1850-54: Vel. II,, 1854-1860, 8vo, Cloth, Uneut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, #5.00. (In a Boz.) 


Daisy Miller and An International Episode. 
By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY W. McCVICKAR. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. (In a Box.) Edition de 
lure, 256 numbered copies, Full Vellum, $15.00. (Jn a Box.) ; 


The Armies of To-day. 
A Description of the Armiesofthe Leading Nations at the Present Time. With 


Profuse Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
33.50, 


London. 


By WALTER BESANT. With 130 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated! Crown: vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 32.00. 


The Praise of Paris. 


By THEODORE CHILD. Profusely Illustrated. Svo, Cloth. Ornamental, Uneut 
Edges and Gilt Top, #2.50. 


A Tour Around New York, 
And My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL MINEs, LL.D. Copiously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Along New England Roads. 


Ry WILLIAM C. Prime, LL.D. I6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Unent Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.00, 


The Great Shadow. 


A Novel. By A. CONAN DoyLeE. Post 8vo, Clo h, Ornamental, $1.00 


Chicago and the Fair. 
Harper’s Chicago and the World’s Fair: the Chapters on the Exposition 
being Collated from Official Sources and Approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. By JULIAN 
RALPH. With 73 Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, 33,00. 


An Earthly Paragon. 
A Novel. By EvA WILDER McGLAsson, Lllustrated by F. V. Du Monp. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Moltke: His Life and Character. 
Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical Notes 
Translated by MARY HERMs, With Illustrations from Drawings by MoLTKE, 
Portraits and Fac-simile Letters. S8vo, Cloth, 33.00. 


The Ivory Gate. 


A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. 
An Introduction to American History. By DoUuGLAS CAMPBELL. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. (Jn a Bor.) New 
and Revised Edition just ready. 


Ben-Hur: 
A Tale of the Christ. By LEw. WALLACE. 2 vols. With Twenty Full-page 
Photogravures. Over 1000 Illustrations as Marginal Drawings, by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON. Svo, Silk and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00; 
Three-quarter Calf, 212.00; Three-quarter Levant, $14.00, (Jn @ Bor.) New Edi 
tion. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. Harper’s New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 
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BEAUTIE: tk: 


The Song of the Ancient People 


A noteworthy poem by KDNA VEAN PROCTOR, expressing with admirable insight and 
force the thoughts and emotions of the Zuii Indians, as thev realize their condition, 
once so eens, Sey so pitiful; with an introduction by JOHN Fiske, and eleven su 
perb full-page illustrations by JULIAN Scorr, reproduced in colors. Artistically 
printed and bound. &vo, $5.00. 


In the Levant 

By CHARLEs DUDLEY WARNER, author of ‘* My Summer ina Garden,” ** Backlog Studies,” 
‘*My Winter on the Nile,” etc. New Holiday Edition. With anew portrait of Mr. 
Warner, and abont twenty-five full-page photo zravures, decorative head pieces and 
initials. Bound in attractive style, from Mrs. WHITMAN’S designs. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 
Two beautiful volumes, much like the Hoilday Edition of the * Marble Faun.’ 


At Sundown. 


An exquisite volume containing the last poems by JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With 
portrait and.eight photogravures from designs by E. H. GARRETT. Very tastefully 
bound in white and gold, from desigus by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50 


Dorothy Q. 


A BALLAD OF THE BostoN TEA-PARTY, AND GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILI 
BaTTLi, By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With a portrait of Dorothy Q.. and with 
— illustrations and decorative borders for the text, with head and tail pieces, by 

{TOWARD PYLE Bound from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A charming book, full of delizhtfal pictures of Colonial and Revolutionary life 
borders on almost every page. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidlv illustrated in colors by WALTER CRANE. Con 
taining twenty exquisite full-page victures in colors, with : about forty head-pieces, tail- 
pieces and initials, also in color. Beautifully bound, 8vo, $3.00 


In every respect—paper, typography, binding. and, above all, in illustrations 
beautiful and artistic holides book ever produced in America 


Pagan and Christian Rome 


By Ropo.ro LANCTANI. A companion volume to his ** Ancient Rome in the Light of Re 
cent Discoveries,’’ covering the first five centuries of the Christian era, and describ 
ing the transformation of the Rome of the Emperors into the capital of Christendom. 
Fully illustrated. Square So, 36.00. 


Compiete Poetical Works of Shelley 


New Centenary Edition. Edited, with an introductory Memoir, ¢ 
BERRY, Professor of Literature in Columbia College. With a fine r 
crown S8vo, gilt toj;. 47.00. 


This is the most complet > «nd most desirable library edition yet published of Shelly 


The Old English Dramatists. 


A volume a ee JAMES R “ELL ne wo ) 
the Riverside Edition of L wells Works in fancy binding 


The Nature and Elements of Poetry 


By EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of ** Victorian Poets” (2tst edition 
America” (lth edition), ete. With «a photogravure of Diirer’s Mek 
frontispiece, a Topical Analysis in the margin, and a full Analytical Inde 
crown &vo, &1.50. 


, and beautiful decorative 


his probably the most 


This volume completes Mr. Stedr an's mast rlv treatment of 1 
order as bis * Victorian Poets vd * Poets of America” (8 


Land of the Lin ngering Snow 


CHRONICLES OF A STROLLER IN NEW ENGLAND FROM JANUARY -TO JUN 
oo Secretary of Harvard University. Third edition. l6mo, S1 2 


is a good observer and scribe 


Three Episodes of ‘Massachusetts History 


A work of remarkable interest and historic value on the settlement, religious dissensions 
and developme :t of town government inearly Massachusetts, by Cu s FRANCIs 
ADAMs, author of ** Richard Henry Dana,” ete. With two Maps. 2 vols. crowr 
gilt top, 4.00 


At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Songs of Faith 


By Luoy LArcom. lémo. $1.00. Full, flexible morocco, 33.00 


The very essence of faith, hope, and love pervades these poems, and will rende 
ind helpful 

rhis book is uniform with Miss Larcom’s * i t ven t Tine 
are admirable for gifts. (41.1 each 


The Story of a Child 


A charming story of child life and character, but not writte2 for children, by MA 
DELAND, author of “John Ward, Preacher,’ ** The Old Garden,” ets 
printed and bound in pink and silver. Also uniform with “John Ward 
ney. l6mo, 31.00 


Christopher Columbus 


By JusTIN ‘VINSOR, editor of * ‘he Narrative and Critical History 
portraits and maps. Fourth edition. S8vo, $4.00 


Far the most reliable of all biugraphies of Columbus, and peculiarly interes 
traits and other illustrations 


The Discovery of America 


By Joun Fiske. With portrait, maps, and illustrations. Ninth 
crown Svo, gilt top, $4.00 


Mr. Fiske has made his books as fascinating as a novel, and as accurate 
They are among the best books Ameri ‘a has proauced, an a shoula be in ever 


A Book of Famous Ve:se 


4 delightful volume, containiog a great variety of the best British and Ar 
Selectec and arranged by AGNES REPPLIER, aunthorof * Books and Men 
of View.” l6mo, tastefully bound, full gilt, *1.25: also in Riverside Li 
People, 75 cents 


Japan: 


SVO 


Artistically 


in poems 
ind ** Points 
brary for Young 


. . 

In Ilistory, Folk-lLore and Art. 

A book full of -interesting information for young people about a peculiarly interesti: 
country and people, by WILLIAM ELLiot Grirris, D.D., author of The Mikad 
Empire,” * The Lity among Thorns,” etc. In Riverside Library for ) 
limo, 75 cents 


ung People 
For sale bu all Booksellers Sent post paid on receipt of price by the Publishe 


IFOUCGHtCON, MIFEL'IN & CO. Boston. 
11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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INDEPENDENT 








CLASSICS 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


A new and important series providing for class use gems of English literature in 
an attractive, durable, yet inexpensive form. Adequate notes; large type: 
handsome printing ; uniform binding in boards. The series ircludes 


The Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham (WiLLiaM Prt) 
By Lorp MacavLay. . .20 cents. 


The Sir Roger “ Geveeley: Ceeees: from the wae wy 
pe ae I Ee re 


Ivanhoe A WALTER Scott, Bart 
Ten Selections From the Sketch Book 


Romance by Sir 50 cents. 


By WASHINGTON IR- 
20 cents. 
Marmion (In Press.) 


The Tragedy of Julius Caesar By Wittiam SHaxesprare. 20 cents. 
The Comedy of Twelfth Night, or What You Will By Wittiam 


SHAKESPEARE. .20 cents. 


DR. HARPER’ S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


Now Includes 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid By W. R. Barrer, Pb.D., 
and FRANK J. MILLER, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully illustrated. .......€1.25. 
Harper and Tolman’s Caesar By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and Her- 
BERT C. TOLMAN, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 502 pages. Illustrations and maps. .$1.20. 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer By w. 
R. Harper, Ph.D., and [Isaac B. BurGEss, A.M. 12mo, cloth.............. $1.00. 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method By w. 
R. Harper, Ph.D.. and Isaac B. BurGEss, A.M. 12mo, cloth 


Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method By w. 
R. HARPER, Ph.D., and WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth 

In Preparation: Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer; Harper and 

Castle’s Greek Prose Composition; Harper and Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis ; 

Harper and Stéwart’s Cicero’s Orations: Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin 
Prose Composition ; Homer’s Iliad; Supplementary Greek Reading. 


OTHER STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXTS 
Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar.. 
Lindsay's Satires of Juvenal 
Hadley and Allen’s Greek Grammar 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Sections of our Descriptive List mailed tree on request. 


A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. 


** Educational Bulletin,” Circulars, and 
Correspondence invited, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. 
THE BKAUTIES OF NATURE 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


With numerous Illustrations and Full-page Plates. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
“* The Beauties of Nature’ will take rank with the gifted author's * Pleasures of Life. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
of Wakefield,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
*,*Alsoa Larege-pa r Edition limited to 250 copies for England and America, printed on Hand-made Super- 
royal Paper bound in buckram. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 
THE DEATH OF CG@NONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
The Foresters."” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
* Large-paper Edition, printed on Hand-made Paper. 
- llers. 
Just Published 
STUDENT 


Reminiscences of CHARLES SANTLEY. 


Uniform with the new edition of “ The Pleasares of Life. 


"— Boston Times 


Uniform with ‘Cranford,’ * The Vicar 


Uniform with ” 
Limited to 20) Copies. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, #2.2 
AND SINGER. 
Written by himself. With two portraits. Imo, cloth, 
NEW BOOK BY REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Uniform with Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 
An Edition de Luxe, uniform with “* The Makers of Florence.” 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 


Doges, Conquerors. Painters, and Men of Letters. 
F.S.A., and %) additional Illustrations. 


For price. 


apply to the 


wilt, $2.25. 


2m, cloth, 
Ryo, *6.00, 


#2 ww. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Lilustrations by K. 
Medium Svo, bound in half buckram, gilt top, #6.00 


NEW NOVELS. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


DON ORSINO. 
A Sequel to “ Suracinesca " and “ Sant’ Dario.” By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
*,* Uniform with the new edition of Mr, Crawford's Novels. 
“Ta many respects his greatest novel.”—Boston Traveller, 


UNDER PRESSURE. 


SCENES FROM ROMAN LIFE. By the MARCHESA THEODOLI. Imo, cloth, 1.00, 


“A picture of Italian domestic life. Asa story it is very clever, and its characters are well individual- 
ied. The Mar besa has done her work well, but it is not until the second reading that one perceives its gen- 
uine literary merit, and then one hopes to see more stories from her at very brief intervals.”"— Boston Pilot. 


HELEN ‘!}REVERYAN : Or. The Ruling Race. 


12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


Holmes 


me, cloth, $1.00, 


By JOHN Roy. 
ee THE LAST TOUCHES. 


By Mrs, W. K, CLIFFORD, author of * $1.00, 
The Dryburgh Edition of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be completed in 25 volumes, Ulustrated with 2) wood engravings, specially drawn by eminent artists. 


Subscribers’ names are now being received by all booksellers and by the publishers, Each volume wil! be prompt- 
ly delivered monthly as published. 


Vou. IT. WAVERLEY. Price, $1.25. 
cember Ist. 


*,* Large-paper Limited Edition, on Hand-made Paper. 


Aunt Abn.” 12mo, cloth, 


Now ready. Vou. Il. GUY MANNERING. Price, $1.25. Ready De- 


For price apply to the booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


YULE TIDE BOOKS. 


Poems by Helen Siikiom (H. H.). 


With 25 Photogravures from designs by 


Emil Bayard, Vignettes by Garrett. 
12mo, $3.00. 


and a new 


Portrait. On English laid paper, and bound in cloth, handsomely decorated. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


Limited to 250 copies, on hand-made linen paper, deckel edges ; 
Roses of Romance. 


From the poems of JOHN KEATs. 
Selected and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 


The Chouans: Brittany in 1799. 


By Honore DE BALZAC. Miss Kk. 
$1.50. 


The Little Sister of Wilifred. 


AStory. By author of ‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 
$1.00. 


Translated by P. Wormeley. 12mo, half Russia, 


Illustrated. Small 4to. Cloth, 


proof impressions on India paper. 


Both of the above, 16mo, white and gold, in a box, $2.00; 


&«o, bound in three quarter crushed Levant morocco, gilt top, $10.00, 


| Flowers of Fancy. 


From the works of PERCY Byssik SHELLEY. 
or, separately, $1.00 each. 


Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and Boys. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Under the Water-Oaks. 


Illustrated by H. R. Richards, E. H. Garrett. and others. svo. 





A SOUTHERN SToRY. By MARIAN BREWSTER. Illustrated. 16mo. cloth, $1.25. 





Louisa 


Edited by Ednah LD. Cheney. 


Dear. 


A Story. By the author of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


The Story of Juliette. 


A CHILD'S ROMANCE, 
$1.00, 


Jean Ingelow’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With a new Portrait from a recent photograph. and an engraving of her home in 
Boston, England. Two volumes, 12mo, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


A Memoir of Honore de Balzac. 


Compiled and written by KATHERINE Prescott WoRrMELEY. 
half Russia, #1.50, 


l6mo, cloth, $1.00, 


By BEATRICE WASHINGTON. illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, 


With portrait. 12mo, 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 


With frontispieces by Garrett: The most complete. uniform edition published. 
12 volumes, half ruby morocco. gilt top, $15.00; or, separately, $1.25 per volume. 


Miss Dickinson’s Poems, 2 vols., each, - . - 
Thomas Ball’s s Autobiography, - 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs, - 

The Day’s Message, - - 

Meredith’s Novels, 12 vels., each, 

Lover’s Year Book, 2 vols., each, - 


M. Aleott: Her Life, Letters, and Journal. 


With portraits and view of the Alcott Home in Concord. 


Uniform with ‘* Litthe Women.” 


The Wings of Icarus, 


- And Other Poems. 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.50. 


By SUSAN MARR SPAULDING. 16mo0, white clotb, $1.25, 
More Good Times at Hackmatack. 


By Mary P. W. Smiru. Author of ‘ Jolly Good Times” stories. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Selections from Isaac Pennington. 


By the editor of Daily Strength. 16mo, cloth, white and gold, 75 cents. 


The Sources of Consolation in Human Life. 


By WILLIAM R. ALGER, Author of ‘* The Genius of Solitude.” 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 








At all bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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IN THE PARK. 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


THE dry leaves rustle on the ground 

With weird, mysterious, whispering sound. 
What is the secret that they tell ? 

“We are hapless ghosts of leaves that fell 
From bliss remembered all too well, 

And now by winds of Fate we are whirled 
Around a dead and frozen world.’’ 

BosToNn, Mass. 


Ss 
o> 


IN MEMORIAM. 





BY C. L. BETTS. 


** He—for love of God, and men, 
And noble deeds, the flower of all the world.” 


WHOM would ye choose? for, lo, the king is dead, 
Who swayed the earth-wide realm of English hearts; 
He whose revered and silver-crownéd head 
Lies peaceful midst the thunder of your marts; 
Your Alfred of the calm and lofty mien, 
His fingers clasping Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 


Buried in the bowels of that ancient crypt, 
Amidst the dust of your illustrious great, 
He rests, the gracious-hearted, honey-lipped, 
Peer of the grandest of your race and state ; 
Yea, prince of more than kingdoms, age or clime— 
A monarch whose dead scepter conquers time! 


For, even while the trembling hand of age 

Dwelt on the strings, no harsh, uncertain sound 
Smote false your hearts; the venerable Mage, 

The Master-minstrel all your being found ; 
Revived your souls to the rich bloom of youth, 
And charmed with music the high paths to truth. 


Ah, ye may dew with tears the burial-stone, 
And strew your tributes o’er his stainless hearse ; 
_Voice the far echo of his Godlike tone ; 
Embalm his memory in your fragrant verse ; 
All, all in vain—no Star of Song doth rise 
Above the grave where your great Laureate lies. 


The laurel wreath of Spenser should not grace 
A front less high than this majestic brow, 

The stamp imperial graved upon the face, 
Fervently lighted with the poet’s vow ; 

And with the outgrowth of a fertile heart 

Blooming and fruiting in the close of art. 


That hand which might have grasped yon silent lyre, 
And struck its fateful strings with strenuous might, 
Joined yester-year the pure-toned English choir, 
Who wear their amaranths in the halls of light ; 
Ruder the touch, yet from those fingers ran 
Strains that could rouse or sink the heart of man. 


But he, the Arthur of your poet realm, 
Both Lancelot and Galahad of rhyme, 

Whom will ye find to wear his wingéd helm 
Or ride his charger down the lists of time ? 
The new Pendragon—where can such be found ? 

Alas, not one of all your Table Round ! 


Let none the storied chords of that clear harp 
Restrike in service dissonant and vain ; 

Ye will but cause the world to mock and carp; 
Ye will but sound a void of grief and pain ; 

Hang up the shining wires above his head 

And leave your Laureate’s wreath upon the dead! 
New York Crry, 





A DREAM OF GROWTH. 
BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


THE forest stretched out of sight, miles upon miles. He 
suddenly found himself walking there, but how he had 
come, or from what place, he did not know ; and the 
thing troubled him, tho not deeply nor for long. 

He walked on until he came to a little brook. so nar- 
row that a child might step across, and here was a square 
yard of sunlit sand sloping down to the thread of water. 
He sat down and began to play with the shining sand. 
After awhile the first pleasure faded away; he looked up 
and all he saw was a wide expanse of desert stretching 
to the horizon. It did not seem wonderful that the 
hand-breadth of sand had so grown; in that land, 
shadowed by trees, nothing ever seems strange. One 
lives through unheeded marvels of adventure there, and 
forgets every chapter as he passes back through the 
horn gate, or the ivory gate, the two entrances of the 
land. 

He walked on silently, wearied at last with a great 
weariness, and lonely with an unspeakable loneliness. 
Centuries of time seemed to pass over his head. The 
whole globe was covered with sand-heaps, whirled in 
deeper and deeper drifts; and he shuddered, thinking 
that he was doomed to toil about it forever, over buried 
forests, buried valleys, buried mountains, buried cities. 
More centuries went by, unheeded, in the changeless 
desert. 

One day the man became aware that he himself had 
slowly changed, he knew not how. He lay outstretched 
in the desert, a giant of old, strong as Orion ; his growth 
had increased with the sand-heaps and the silence. 
Centuries more passed by; and he sat upon the vast 
earth-orb, as once, ages before, he had sat upon a seacoast 
mound. Now he could see that the orb floated down a 
swelling current, as a leaf floats down ariver; and he 
rested after his mighty toil, forgetting the desert. 

Ages more, slow as all the centuries of time since the 
first shaping of the earth, passed over the resting giant, 
as he sat upon the mighty globe floating in the river of 
space. Stars and constellations of stars went past ; worn- 
out worlds sank out of sight; new worlds grew into being 
as he watched ; tracts of gloom intervened after spaces 
of ineffable light. The man stretched his large limbs, as 
his mound of earth seemed to lessen and melt; he felt 
that another change, after ages of waiting, was nigh at 
hand. . 

Suddenly his outgrown world sank into nothingness, 
and he was borne onward by the current of primeval 
force until, roused by the immeasurable energies that 
flowed about him, the Titan drew in a vaster strength 
atevery breath. Great as he was, with limbs that had 
stretched across a world, he knew himself ages of time, 
measureless leagues of distance, from other creatures ; 
times and spaces that no finite being could describe, lay 
between his past, in the planetary system known to men, 
and his present, in the midst of a sea of light. 

Unnumbered ages more, and slowly, like a tropic island 
rising out of the sea-mist, the Titan saw cities and king- 
doms, on the horizon's verge, stretching out of sight, 
like a land that -has no end, and theshining river watered 
the roots of the towers. As it neared there were other 
Titans walking there, looking out from their continent, 
ringed about by seas; the current that had borne him 
onward without haste or pause, for thousands of years, 
rose in one white wave, and left him on the shore. 

One, a daughter of the Titan race, came to give him 
welcome. She led him into the assemblage of those 
who had been men and who were to be gods. He was 
one of them, in a land whose needs, even as in the dead 
earth, were larger than bis powers, and yet not too 
large for happy usefulness. He looked out upon the 
civilization that was growing out of chaos in the land of 
the Titans ; he remembered the feeble, scattered tribes of 
earth, as they were when he dwelt among them hun- 
dreds of thousands of years before. Even here, mil- 
lions of miles away, the old laws were kept ; love, truth, 
wisdom, patience, toil, were the five-winged ones that 
held up the domes of the temples in the land of Titans. 
He went out from the midst of the city, and piled moun- 
tains on mountains, till he had builded a home, as was 
the fashion of the race. The Andes, lifted upon the 
shoulders of the Himalayas, would not have reached to 
the floors of the chambers from which he looked forth 





to the four winds of heaven, and the rivers of space that 
swept about the Titan continent. 

Who shall tell the story of the rearing of that roof- 
tree? At the last, when it was done, seven constella- 
tions shone upon it, and the nine moons of the Titan land 
were at their fullness—the one perfect home of a thou- 
sand years. The Titan sat in his gateway, resting after 
toil, and those others, the Titans of the land, seeing that 
he was more strong and wise than themselves, came 
with their doubts, questioning him. Presently the word 
went forth among them that a lawgiver had come from 
the seas and the heavens, and that wisdom dwelt in the 
palace of the mountains. So for a time, as lord of a 
mighty race, he gathered new strength for other wander- 
ings. 

NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL, 
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THE WITNESS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





SOME very visionary ideas are current in regard to the 
doctrine of the witness of the Holy Spirit. There are 
certain emotional people who take the language of Scrip- 
ture so literally that they claim that this ‘‘ witness” 
came to them in a sudden and startling manner ; it was 
revealed to them in a wonderful vision or*in a dream, or 
even in some cases by an imagined voice from Heaven. 
On this extraordinary and transient experience they are 
inclined to base their hope that they are the accepted 
‘*children of God.” Does the great Apostle, when he 
affirms in the magnificent eighth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans that ‘the Spirit himself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of God,” place 
his main reliance on any such fitful and visionary ex- 
periences? Nay, verily ; it was not upon what might 
prove a shining and shifting fog-bank that he rested his 
everlasting hope, but upon the Rock of Ages. What he 
did, we should do. The less that we make our daily 
religious life to depend on transient emotions, and the 
more we make it a solid, intelligent principle of faith in 
Christ and the practice of Bible-godliness, the better for 
us. A sensible Christian will seek for the evidence of 
his being an accepted child of God in the same way that 
he seeks for evidence in any other great vital problem. 
He does it in some such methods as the following : 

1. Inthe first place, he is clearly conscious of a certain 
experience, not lasting for a few happy moments, but 
for months and perhaps for many long years. He knows 
perfectly well that he is not the same person that he 
once was, and that a marked change has taken place in 
his tastes, desires, principles and habitual conduct. He 
may never have been thrilled by any sudden ecstasy, but 
he can calmly and conscientiously say : ‘‘I know whom 
I have believed, and I am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto bim against 
that day.” I am conscious that I love the Savior who 
died for me. I do not claim to lead a sinless life, but I 
do hate and eschew sins that I used to be guilty of. 
Every mean thing, every selfish or cowardly or wicked 
thing thatI do is my work; and every pure, noble, 
useful and holy thing which I do to please my Lord 
and Savior is his work. Once I was totally blind, but 
now I see. I do not see everything by an infallible per- 
ception ; yet my eyes have been opened to see myself 
and my needs, and also to see Jesus Christ as the par- 
doner of sin and as the omnipotent Friend whom I can 
trust implicitly. I used to resist the Divine Spirit, and 
now I desire to be led by that Spirit. He has often led 
me. He has quieted many a fear. He has inspired me 
to many a noble and holy purpose. He has given me 
strength to resist many a temptation and to bear many a 
load cheerfully and to win many a victory. I am per- 
fectly sure that some power out of myself and above 
myself has been working on me and producing certain 
spiritual results. Every result must have a cause. 
Satan could not and would not have made me what I 
am. My own heart could not and did not change itself. 
I can only account for all my spiritnal experiences by 
believing that I have been led by the Spirit of God; and 
my Bible declares that ‘‘ as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.” Of this actual ex- 
perience, no one can outwit me or rob me. “ 

2. There is a second method of discovering the true 
meaning and realizing the happy assurance of this “‘ wit- 
ness of the Spirit.” Our Bible is God’s book, inspired by 
the Holy Spirit; and this book is the charter of Chris- 
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~ tianity. It not only reveals Jesus Christ, but describes 
the nature of the religion which he came to teach. It 
defines his commandments, and tells us just what it is to 
be a follower of Christ. It photographs the Christian 
character. The Holy Spirit, in this holy Book, describes 
what regeneration is, and how it is produced, and what 
are the evidences and fruits of it. Now if I find that 
my character and conduct correspond in any good de- 
gree with this Bible portraiture of a true child of God, 
then I have a witness of the Spirit in my favor. The 
Spirit’s description of Christianity agrees with that 
Divine Spirit’s work on my heart and life. Each one 
testifies to the other. 

Suppose we take a silver dollar to the United States 
Mint and compare it with the die in that mint. We dis- 
cover that they correspond to each other. There is the 
eagle and there are the stars on the die, and the same 
eagle and stars are stamped on the dollar. We feel sure 
therefore that that dollar came out of that mint and 
from that die. Soa child of God opens the Bible which 
the Holy Spirit inspired and gave tohim. He reads in 
it the requisites of the Christian character—rdpentance 
of sin, faith in Christ and obedience to Christ’s com- 
mandments. He is conscious that he has repented, that 
he does trust Christ, and tho very imperfectly, is en- 
deavoring to order his life in conformity with Christ’s 
teachings. ‘‘ My peace I give unto you,” is Christ’s 
promise ; and such peace he has actually found. The 
fruits of the Holy Spirit are faith, love, joy, meekness 
aud other similar graces. If he finds these graces ex- 
isting—in any good degree—in his own heart and daily 
life, then he has a strong assurance that he is an accepted 
child of God. There is a certain agreement between the 
religion which the Holy Spirit has written on the Bible- 
page and the religion which that same spirit has in- 
scribed on his own heart and character. Thus the Spirit 
witnesseth to bis soul that he is a child of God, and this 
witness gives him the strength of a solid assurance. In- 
stead of resting on a transient emotion, or a devout rap- 
ture, he founds his everlasting hopé on what Jesus Christ 
has done in bim and promises to do for him in this world 
and in the next. : 

The great Apostle tells us that he had the witness of 
the Spirit that he was an adopted and accepted child of 
God. The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus had 
delivered him from the dominion of sin and death. 
There was an inward conviction and an outward con- 
duct; the two corresponded with each other. They 
both corresponded to the Spirit’s description of true 
Christianity. Paul never could have written this mag- 
nificent eighth chapter if he had not actually known that 
Jesus Christ lived in him. 

When a tree produces the leaves of the peach and the 
fruit of the peach we are sure that it is a peach tree. 
When aman feels the love of Jesus in his soul and 
strives to obey the commandments of Jesus in his daily 
life, he has the divine witness that he is in Christ. 
While in Christ he is safe; safe for time and all eter- 
nity. There is no condemnation to him; for to such as 
he the Lord Jesus Christ has said: ‘‘I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 


any one pluck them out of my hand.” A true Christian 


has a right to claim the witness of the Holy Spirit. But 
when a shallow dissembler who practices secret frauds 
and impurities, who cheats his creditors, and for a pre- 
tense makes long prayers—when such as he prates glibly 
about his attainments in holiness, he only unmasks his 
own hypocrisy. 

It is the right and the privilege of the genuine child of 
God to possess the assurance of Christ’s perfect love and 
perpetual protection. Old Latimer used to say that when 
he had this stedfast trust in his Master he could face a 
lion ; when he lost it, he was ready to run into a mouse- 
hole. Why should a redeemed follower of Christ ever 
worry himself sick with wretched doubts and insulting 
fears? If I have put my everlasting all in Christ’s 
hands, he is responsible for the trust—as long as I leave 
it wholly with him, If I check my trunk to Philadel- 
phia it belongs to the baggage-master until I get there. 
Surely I ought to have as strong a faith that my immor- 
tal, blood-bought soul is forever safe in the keeping of 
the omnipotent Son of God. His spirit beareth witness 
with my spirit ;.and I am persuaded that neither death 
nor life, principalities or powers, things present or 
things to come, shall be able to separate me from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord! 

BRookLYN, N. Y. - 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA IN CONTEMPO- 
RANEOUS HEBREW LITERATURE. 
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It were useless to dwell on the much-discussed topic 
treating upon the significance of Columbus’s discovery 
for the Jews, and rehearse the various hypotheses ad- 
vanced by several scholars as to the share of the Jews 
in this and other Portuguese explorations ; our purpose 
is to collect and dilate upon some citations found in con- 
temporaneous writings bearing on Columbus and the 
country found by him. 

The recent public demonstrations in honor of the 
quadricentenary of this epochal event, has given an im- 
petus to all students of history tohunt up old documents, 








investigate and publish ancient accounts buried in costly 
libraries; and enthusiasm has even beguiled some writers 
into an almost pardonable mania for fabricating glowing 
descriptions of the Admiral’ memorable voyage and final 
achievement. Ours is no undue fervor, but a desire to 
commemorate the jubilant celebration of two continents 
by an exposition of the views held by Jewish authorities 
on Columbus and America. No one up to date has at- 
tempted to glean from the fertile fields of Hebrew litera- 
ture items concerning the daring Genoese sailor and 
America. Apart from their literary significance they 
tend to illustrate the broad and unrestrained’ capacities 
of the Jewish mind, and prove that we have always 
drifted with the ebbing tides of culture and intellectual 
progress ; they demonstrate that the Jew, in every age 
and every clime, has watched with eager and sympathetic 
interest the onward march of civilization, and has read- 
ily identified himself with the historical development of 
all creeds and nationalities. 

Ere we enter into details respecting the Jewish sources 
extant, a brief review of the oldest accounts mentioning 
Columbus's discovery of America, may not be unwel- 
come to our readers : 

Petrus Martyr d’Anghiera, the author of the 30 books 
De navigatione et terris suo tempore repertis (cf. Tira- 
boschi VIII, 366) is considered the first Spanish historiog- 
rapher, who made mention of Columbus as discoverer 
of America. It may at the same time be of interest to 
know that a polyglot of the Psalms, not important for 
the history of Oriental philology, compiled by Anglerius, 
claims precedence in having erected to tbe great son of 
Genoa a written monument in the shape of a dedication, 
which bears the date ‘‘ Pridie Calend. Octobr. (i. e. Sep- 
tember, 30th), ‘‘ anno, 1516.” In November of the same 
year, appeared in Genoa a Psalter in eight languages, 
edited by Augustinus Justinianus, Bishop of Nebbio, con- 
taining, among other matters of import, the Hebrew 
original with the Aramaic translation. In a critical 
comment upon Psalm 19 : 5, the passage: ‘‘ Their line is 
gone out through all the earth and their words to the 
end of the world,” is applied to Columbus, where, at the 
same time, the author details a full account of America’s 
discovery which, in a reprint rendered by Murr, fills 
seven octavo pages. In these annals are, no doubt, pre- 
served the oldest versions on Columbus which merit the 
proper recognition, for, while Anglerius quoies the dis- 
coverer under the uncertain appellation “ Ligur vir,” 
the erudite Dominican, himself a Genoese by birth, 
speaks of Columbus as his countryman, and refers to 
several episodes in the Admiral’s life, which are proven 
to be genuine by the great ‘‘ Codice diplomatico Colom- 
bo Americana ” (Genoa, 1823). 

The first Hebrew work which chronicles the discovery 

of America by Columbus is the very interesting ‘‘ Igeret 
Orchot Olam,” written in the year 1524 (1 Kislev, 5285) 
by the famous Hebrew geographer Abraham Farissol, 
of Ferrara. This book contains an exhaustive notice on 
the discoveries of the Portuguese. In the 15th chapter 
are narrated the discoveries wade by Portuguese seafar- 
ers on their way over Lower Ethiopia in the South, after 
Cabo di buone Speranza. This chapter deals chiefly with 
Arabia and the Jews living in and around Chaibar, while 
the 16th chapter dilates upon places discovered, appro- 
priated and surnamed by the Portuguese in Ethiopia. 
Ch. XVII deals with the island of Madeira, situated be- 
tween the Azore and Canary Isles. Ch. XVIII givesa 
narrative of the discovery of the seven Canary Isles 
(cannibal islands) off Madeira, in the neighborhood of 
Cabo Bianco. ‘‘Furthermore must be known,” says 
he in this portion, ‘‘that other islands lying at some 
distance from the Canary Isles were found about a 
twenty-five days’ journey northwest of the so-called 
Spaniole Islands, and the man who discovered them is 
called Cristofolo Columbus, Genovense.” The 19th chap- 
ter contains an account of the voyage of discovery from 
Portugal to Cape Cantin, Cape Bianco and Cape Verde, 
and a description of the regions between the mountains 
in the interior. The following divisions embrace more 
thorough details about Africa and Lower Asia, geograph- 
ically and statistically treated, doing justice to the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, with additional curiosities mer- 
iting special investigation, which the author derived 
partly from verbal depositions made by traveling ad- 
venturers, and partly extracted from ancient Christian 
itineraries. ‘‘And now,” says he, at the conclusion of 
Ch. XXVIII, ‘‘ we will speak about the New World 
which has recently been discovered~namely, of Amer 
ica, explored by Columbus, absolutely in no connection 
or communication with us, and to this day unknown to 
many.” Only in the 29th chapter does he assert that in 
more complete cosmographical and geographical records 
the old axiom, especially that of Ptolemy, declaring 
that beveath the equator (torrida zona) further south 
no land is visible, has been found to be false and unreli- 
able. The Portuguese seamen could have found their 
theories corroborated about twenty years before the 
discovery of Cabo di buone Speranza (1486) had they 
allowed themselves to be guided by the probability of 
discovering these mainlands below the equator. 

For this hypothesis he heard a Christian explanation 
at Florence, in the house of Prince Lorenzo de Medicis 
(d. April 8th, 1492), when the embassy of the Sultan of 
Egypt, presenting him with a giraffe, spices and balsam 





arrived. Furthermore, he was informed by a notorious 





fugitive seafarer, from Piombino (in the city of Ferrara, 


where his Itinerary was compiled), who for over twenty 


years rambled o’er the southern seas, of the existence of 
southern lands below the equator. 

Farissol, quite in harmony with the ungrateful senti- 
ment of his age, refers. but vaguely to the noble Colum- 
bus, for, after stating his beliefs as to the existence and 
whereabouts of this transatlantic world, he details’ an 
account of its discovery by Portuguese ships, omitting to 
name the leader of the squadron, and describes America. 
with hardly authentic information at command, as a 
country replete with gold, cannibals and immoralities. 

The renowned Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph ben Joshua 
ben Meir, of Avignon, a countryman of Farissol, are 
none the more scrupulous about acknowledging the 
laurels won by the indomitable Genoese. Born at Avign- 
on in 1496,he had been exiled from Spain and after- 
ward removed to the suburbs of Genoa. He wasan eye- 
witness of the rebellion of Fiesco, and a contemporary of 
Henry VIIT, Charles V, Andrea Doria, Leo X and 
Luther. He was known to be a man of veracity, who 
would not intentionally misrepresent facts, As an evi- 
dence of the reputation he enjoyed even to modern days, 
we would mention the opinion of the historian Basnage, 
who considered him the greatest historian since Flavius 
Josephus, 

R. Joshua ha-Sephardi, begins the second portion of 
his interesting chronicles with a retrospect on Portuguese 
explorations in general, which are of no immediate in- 
terest to us for our present purpose. We reproduce his 
words, however, relating to America’s discovery, 
written with an imaginative power and fantastic 
style, which characterize the literary productions of 
those days: 

“There was aman in Castile, which is in Spain, Ameri- 
co by name, who hada great ship, and he stored it plenti- 
fully with provisions, according to his heart’s desire; and 
his heart impelled him to go forth in person to take spoil 

wherever he could find it, and even to extend his voyage 
far from the borders of land. And there gathered them- 
selves unto him vain fellows, who embarked with him and 
went their way. Aud they continued their voyage many 
days in a tract by which no man has passed from the day 
that the Almighty created earth and heaven. And they 
went on even until they could no longer see the star Tram- 
ontana (polar star) by which the mariners and seafaring 
men are guided and direct their way; and they reeled 
to and fro, and staggered like a drunken man ; and they 


went on from deep to deep, and were confounded by the © 


springs of thesea during many days. And the food which 
they had with them failed, and the men prayed that their 
souls might die, and every one cried unto his God at that 
time. And they made up tbeir minds to return, and they 
knew not that the ship-master was in perplexity, not dis- 
cerning between right and left; and they said, ‘while 
their souls fainted within them: Let us cast lots, and upon 
whomsoever the lot shall fall, he shall be killed, and we 
will eat his flesh that we may live and not die.’ 

“While they were yet speaking, the watchman lifted up 
his eyes, and saw a place afar off, and cried, ‘Ah, my 
brethren! Land! Land! And the men rejoiced much, 
ard rowed toward the dry land, and went onshore. And 
they came into a small city, whose inhabitants were few 
and naked ; yet they were not ashamed. And the Span- 
iards spake unto them, but they understood nothing except 
a little of the language of Ishmael. And the Spaniards 
asked for bread. And they brought unto them of the bread 
which they made: and behold it was dry and moldy. And 
they made of the roots of herbs which grew in their coun- 
try, unleavened cakes, which were not sour. And the ap- 
pearance of this bread was like the biscuit now made in the 
town of Pisa, which is in Tuscany. And the men were 
much astonished when they saw the Spanish weapons of 
war, especially when they beard the voice of their guns, 
and saw the burning flame of fire; and they said, ‘ Surely 
they are sons of the gods; for like unto them what do ye ?’ 
And they feared them much and brought them into their 
houses, and gave them their silver and their gold, and took 
for themselves of the knives and of the instruments of iron 
which the men of Spain had with them ; for there had been 
seen neither wrought iron por copper in that country from 
the day that they began to dwell in it. And the Spaniards 
took thence provision of all that they found, and departed 
thence, and returned to the land of Spain in joy, filled with 
every good thing; and they gave thanks to God, and an- 
nounced to their brethren all that they had done, and all 
the travail with which they had met on the way. And 
many envied them. From that day forward, many of the 
lowest people of the country became likewise disposed to 
go thither to the place of gold. But some of them 
found nothing, save a place of briers and thorns, 
and died on the way, of hunger and thirst, and 
for want of everything. And many reached their 
desired haven, and returned home with joy, and 
wealth, and riches, and plenty of everything. And it came 
to pass, as often as the Spaniards went thither, that they 
took captive the inhabitants of that country to be unto 
them servants, and handmaidens, and tributaries unto this 
day. The Spaniards took also of their daughters, some to 
be confectioners, and cooks, and bakers ; and there was none 
to deliver out,of their hands. And the cry of the inhabit- 
ants of that country went up unto Heaven ; and the land 
was widely spread before them, and blessed by the Lord. 
And their men were as horses and mules, they knew noth- 
ing; neither did they understand; they walked in dark- 
ness; and the Spaniards were instead of eyes unto them. 

“And it came to pass when the Spaniards began to mul- 
tiply upon the face of the earth, that the land was before 
them as the garden of the Lord, even as the land of Egypt : 
and they took possession thereof, and abode therein, and 
called those places by names after the names in their land. 
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And they taught the inhabitants of the country statutes 
and laws according to their own pleasure, and they be- 
lieved in their Gud and their king. They learned their 
' doings, and when they saw the schemes [cunning devices] 
of the Spaniards and their strength, they reckoned them to 
be prophets and meBsengers of God ; and they feared them 
much. And what was for them the greatest wonder of 
knowledge and too high for them was, in their eyes, the 
mystery of writing and inditing, when they saw that a 
man spake with his neighbor from a far country by means 
of a written roll, as small as the hand of a man; therefore 
they said: ‘ This is the finger of God.’” 

«“ And the name of the man who found this country was 
AMERICO, and they called it AMERICA; after his name ;—but 
Peru and Klobikanah were the names of that country at 
first ; and the Spaniards called it the New World unto 
this day. 

“ Andthe Emperor Charles sent thither many princes 
and honorable men, and wen of valor, and horsemen, by 
way of the sea, in ships, and wherever they set the soles of 
their feet they subdued everything with a mighty hand 
the changes of time gave everything into their hands. And 
the Emperor appointed there a viceroy, to whom the coun- 
try then belonged. And the Spaniards warred also with 
the neighboring kings, and drave them out, and abode 
there in their stead. They found there also great cities, 
whose inhabitants were intelligent men, instructed in sci- 
ence. And they had statutes and judgments like as in this 
country ; however, they went after Baal, and their sons 
passed through the fire to Moloch unto that day. 

“They found there also a great river, in which was plenty 
of silver and gold, and gold mines and precious stones ; 
and nothing like this was seen until this day. And they 
brought also thence plenty of allsorts of spices, and cattle 
and beasts, fowls and cows, which were not found by us 
from the beginning of our existence until that day. They 
found there also sons of Anak [i. e., giants] like to the hight 
of cedars was their hight ; and they brought some of them 
to Spain bound with chains, and the Spaniards were in 
their eyes like grasshoppers. And they went out again to- 
ward sunrise. And they reached the borders of the coun 
try of the Great Khan, the sultan, who had many province 
and great cities without number. And they warred against 
his men, and no man could stand before them. And they 
went as far asa great city, whose name was Timistitan 
whose merchants were princes, and their men the nobles 
of the earth ; and they took them with them subtlety, and 
gave them over to be plundered ; so the country was theirs 
until this day. And Timistitan was a great city full of 
people, and situated in the midst of a great river; and the 
water was like a wall unto them round about, like the 
great city of Venice. And there wasall the days war be- 
tween the Spaniards and the men of the Great Khan at 
that time. However, the king did not goin person to the 
great battles, for he was far off from thence ; and he did set 
his heart to do this. 

“And Ferdinand Magellano was a mighty man of valor, 
and very experienced on the sea and on land ; so Charles, 
King of Spain, gave him five large ships in the year one 
thousand five hundred and twenty. He put in the same 
about five hundred men, and they went also to spy out all 
the cities of the same country, which were on the banks of 
the sea, withersoever the wind should suffer them to go. 
And they went and found many islands; namely, the 

Molucca Isles ; and they went ashore. And the inhabitants 
of that country went out and put the batttle in array 
against them; but they were smitten before them, for 
their courage sank at the voice of the batteringrams. One 
day, a certain king of the inhabitants of that country went 
out against them with a numerous people, and with a 
mighty hand. And there they put the battle in array, and 
his men were also smitten before the Spaniards ; for the 
fear of the guns fell upon them, and about three 
thousand men of them fell slain to the ground. However, 
Magellano, the general of the host, fell slain to the ground. 
And they chose themselves another man, and made him 
to be their head in his stead. 

“And as the men of the country saw that evil was de- 
termined against them, they said, ‘This is the finger o 
God.’ And the men sent out to the Spaniards, and fel 
down before them, and said, ‘ Behold we are slaves to the 
great emperor, and will be his servants unto tribute.’ 
And they brought them in preseuts plenty of silver and 
gold and spices, and they accepted them at that time. And 
the Spaniards put into their vessels from the best things 
of the country, and they returned after the end of three 
years to Spain with joy and gladness of heart. And the 
Emperor Charles imposed a tribute upon that country 
and the isles of the sea, and they are his until this day. 
And the remainder of the words of those countries, behold, 
are they not written in the Chronicles of the King of 
Spain? Which I think to translate if the Lord will grant 
me to live.”—(“‘ Sefer Dibre Hayamim,” ed. Amsterdam, 

pp. 676-686, Translation by C. H. F. Bialloblotzki [London 
1836, in two volumes], II, p. 4-12). 
New York Ciry. 
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THERE is a class of young men who figure in the his- 
tory of literature for what they were rather than for 
what they wrote. They were thesons of undistinguished 
parents, who were generally too poor to educate their 
children, and their childhood was darkened and stunted 
from the constant necessity tolabor. They contrived 
to learn to read and write; they craved the kind of 
knowledge which can be obtained only from books ; and 
they developed in their early years a determination to 
write. Their minds were active, and their ambition 
large, the one great ambition of many being to im- 
mortalize themselves by writing poetry. Among the 





multitude of these ill-starred creatures the first name 
which occurs to the readers of English poetry is that of 
Thgmas Chatterton, a restless, desperate spirit which 
burned itself out before he was eighteen ; the second is 
tbat of Henry Kirke White, who, exhausted with study 
and piety, died when he was twenty-one ; the third is 
that of the Scottish lad, Michael Bruce, who died at the 
same age; the fourth is that of another Scottish lad, 
Robert Nicoll. 

That the countrymen of Burns have been more prolific 
of poets than men of the same rank of life in England 
and elsewhere is as certain as that he surpassed all his 
countrymen as a poet. Says one of these worthies : 

“We often hear, What country but Scotland ever pro- 
duced a Burns among her peasantry? But the next 
question for the social economist is, What country but 
Scotland ever produced a peasantry for whom a Burns 
could write? Burns had a public of his own in bis own 
station in life. who could feel and appreciate his poetry, 
long before he was known to the upper class of Scotch 
people; and, in fact, he never was known or appreciated 
by the upper class.” 

What this writer says may have been true, in a meas- 
ure, at the time he wrote, some forty or fifty years ago ; 
but we hardly think it true to-day, for we never met a 
Scot, even of the ‘‘ unco guid” among the upper class, 
who did not appreciate and admire Burns. But to re- 
turn to what our author says about the condition and 
surroundings of the Scottish peasantry : 


“Tt isa peculiar feature in the social condition of our 
lowest laboring class in Scotland, that none, perhaps, in 
Europe of the same class, have so few physical, and so 
many intellectual wants and gratifications. Luxury, or 
even comfort in diet and lodging is unknown. Oatmeal, 
milk, potatoes, kail, herrings and rarely salt meat, are the 
chief food; a wretched. dark, damp mud-floor hovel the 
usual kind of dwelling; yet, with these wants and dis- 
comforts in their physical condition, which is far below 
that of the same class abroad, we never miss a book, per- 
haps a periodical, a sitting in the kirk, a good suit of 
clothes for Sunday wear.” 

Clearly Mr. Sydney Smith was not far out when he 
proposed as the motto of the Edinburgh Review, ‘‘ We 
cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” | 

Robert Nicoll first saw the light on January 7th, 1814, 
in the farmhouse of Little Tulliebeltane, in the parish of 
Auclitugaven, in Perthshire. The second son of a 
family of nine children, his father, Robert Nicoll, was a 
farmer in comfortable circumstances, his mother, Grace 
Fenwick, one of the daughters of a leading elder of the 
kirk. The families of both, who had been settled for 
generations in the same neighborhood, could boast a 
long pedigree of decent, honest, God-fearing people. 
Robert would have been a prodigy, if, as his mother 
fondly remembered, he spoke when he was nine months 
old, knew his letters when he was eighteen months old, 
and could read the New Testament when he was five. 
They were a happy family until calamity overtook the 
good man at their head, who could not have been largely 
endowed with the canny qualities that his race is 
credited with, since he was persuaded to be security to 
the amount of five or six hundred pounds for a connec- 
tion by marriage, who failed and absconded. He ruined 
Mr. Nicoll, who gave up his entire property to satisfy 
the creditors of his faithless friend, lost the lease of his 
farm, and, with his wife and children, left the farm- 
house, and became a day laborer on the fields he had 
lately rented. The childhood of Robert was not a prom- 
ising one. 

‘‘ Field labor was the daily lot of his father, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year of his mother also, as far as was 
compatible with the care of her young and increasing 
family ; and the children, as soon as they were considered 
fit for labor, were one by one set to work.” 

Robert, who was now the eldest son, his elder brother 
having died in childhood, was too young to know the ex- 
tent of their misfortunes, but young as he was (he wrote 
at a later period) he saw and felt a great change : 

‘“‘My mother, in her early years, was an ardent book- 
woman. When she became poor, her time was too precious 
to admit of its being spent in reading, and I generally 
used to read to her while she was working; for she took 
care that her children should not want education. Ever 
since I can remember I was a keen and earnest reader. 
Before I was six years of age I read every book that came 
in my way, and had gone twice through my grandmother’s 
small collection, thoI had never been to school. When I 
had attained my sixth year I was sent to the parish 
school, which was three miles distant, and I generally 
read going and returning. To this day I can walk as 
quickly as my neighbors and read at the same time with 
the greatestease. I was sent to the herding at seven years 
of age, and continued herding all summer, and attending 
scbool all winter with my ‘fee.’ ” 


When Robert was between eleven and twelve a book 
club was established in the village of the parish, greatly 
to his delight, for, having saved a sufficiency of silver 
coin, he became a member of it. He wrote: 

“T had previously devoured al] the books to be got in the 
parish for love, and I soon devoured all those in the library 
for money. Besides, by that time I began to get large 
‘ fees’ (the Scotch word is the best), and I was able to pay 1s. 
6d. a month, for a month or two, toa bookseller in Perth, for 
reading. From time to time I got many new works, and 
among the rest the Waverley Novels. With them I was 





enchanted. They opened up new sources of interest and 


thought of whichI before knew nothing. I can yet look 
back with no common feelings on the wood, in which, 
while herding, I read ‘Kenilworth.’ ” 

When Robert was twelve he was taken from herding, © 
and put to work in the garden of a neighboring land- 
owner, where he had less time for reading than before, 
He went to school during the winter months, studying 
the rudiments of the Latin tongue, and attacking geome- 
try. Before long he began to write, filling, oddly enough 
for a boy of his age, the position of correspondent to a 
provincial newspapers, to which he sent small scraps of 
news from Perth, and exercising his ingenuity in verse. 
He wrote afterward : 

“As nearly as I can remember 1 began to write my 
thoughts when I was thirteen years of age, and continued 
to do so at intervals until I was sixteen, when, despairing 
of ever being able to write the English language correctly, 
I made a bonfire of my papers, and wrote no more until I 
was eighteen.” 

The parents of Robert had so much confidence in his 
sense and judgment that they let him manage his affairs 
in his own way ; so he bound himself apprentice of a 
Mrs. Robertson, a wine merchant and grocer in Perth. 
As she kept him busy from seven in the morning until 
nine at night, he had no time to read or write until the 
rest of the household were asleep. To sit in his room 
alone, without a fire in the winter, was a hard task ; but 
the summer would come—and then! When summer 
came he rose before five, and went to the North Inch of 
Perth, where he wrote in the open air until it was time 
to open the shop. When the long day’s work was over, 
he returned to his little room, and studied until late in 
the morning hours. His reading was now of a solid 
character, for a genfleman having loaned him his right 
in the Perth Library, he went through the prose 
works of Milton and Locke, and, what he prized 
more than all, some of the writings of Jeremy Bentham. 
‘*Tam a Radical in every sense of the term,” he wrote, 
‘and I must stand by my Order.” He stood by his 
Order in the concrete, like the good brother and son that 
he was, by procuring for some of his brothers situations 
similar, or nearly similar, to his own, in Perth, and by 
persuading his mother, backing his persuasions with two 
pounds, which he had carefully saved up, to open a little 
shop in her cottage at Tulliebeltane, and attend the 
weekly market at Perth, where she could dispose of the 
country commodities which she might purchase, or ex- 
change them for groceries and other wares. Her small 
gains were a great help to this good woman, since they 
enabled her to do more for her younger children than 
she had done for her eldest. Our juvenile Radical stood 
by his Order in the abstract, also, for while at Perth he 
joined a Young Men’s Debating Society, where at first 
his raw country manner was against him, but where 
before long he acquired great fluency in noisy declama- 
tion. He now began to write short stories, one of which 
he sent to Johnstone’s Magazine, a minor periodical pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. It was accepted and printed, and 
he was happy—more so than two of his aunties, who 
cautioned him, as elderly relatives will: ‘“‘ Dinna be an 
author ; they are aye puir.” There was no merit in this 
story, which was entitled ‘‘ I7 Zingaro,” except its brev- 
ity—it filled only a page and a half—but it was an im- 
portant factor in the life of Robert at this time, since it 
introduced him to the notice of Mr. Johnstone, the pro- 
prietor of the magazine, who thought he saw something 
in it, and opened a correspondence with its writer. 

They met in the course of a few months, for, the health 
of the lad failing, his good-natured mistress canceled 
his apprenticeship, and sent him home, whence he soon 
made his way to Edinburgh, where he'witnessed the pro- 
cession that crowded the streets in honor of the ‘‘ Grey 
Dinner,” and where he disbursed sixpence in order to see 
the pavilion in which it was held. That he expected to 
obtain some literary employment there was evidenced 
from the letter that he wrote to his parents : 

“‘IfI get a situation I shall write you; but if not I shall 
be home on Saturday. Had I been a cloth merchant, I 
might have got a dozen situations. I have visited Mr. 
Jobnstone, who has been remarkably kind. I was at tea 
with him on Saturday. I saw his steam-press going, print- 
ing Tait’s Magazine. Itisastrange machine. A sheet of 
paper, of the proper size, is put in, and it comes out at the 
other end, and printed on both sides.” 

Besides Mr. Johnstone, Robert met Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers—a writer with talents, and a publisher with cash, 
who was a Magnatein his eyes, and Mr. Robert Gilfilian, 
who was also a Magnate, for Gilfillan patronized the 
poets of Scotland then, as Griswold patronized a little 
later the poets of America. 

Edinburgh was not ready to receive Robert; so, not 
long after this visit, with slender means of his own, a 
little help from his mother, and friendly aid and encour- 
agement from acquaintances in Perth, he opened a Cir- 
culating Library in Dundee.. He made many friends 
there of his own Order, young mechanics, manufac- 
turers and the like; wrote largely in the newspapers 
delivered political lectures and speeches; and wrote 


poems, of which he soon had enough to fill avolume. It 
was subscribed for by eleven young fellows of his Order, 
put to press in a newspaper office in Dundee, and finally 
published at Edinburgh with the imprint of Tait. It was 
kindly treated, praised perhaps as much as it deserved, 
but it was premature ; and when the gloss of its novelty 
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had worn off with him, Robert acknowledged its defects. 
It placed him, he said, in a situation todo something 
better; but he regretted that he had published so soon. 
Meanwhile there was a deficiency of the circulating me- 
dium in his Circulating Library, which, started with 
small capital, threatened to depart with none. He 
formed a partnership with a young tradesman with a 
little money, but only to discover that a business which 
would scarcely support one, would certainly not support 
two. So he handed it over to his partner, and retired 
without obligation, but at some loss ; which distressed 
him, since a portion of it fellon his mother. But if he 
had losses at Dundee he had one gain, which came to 
him in the person of a pretty girl, Miss Alice Suter, the 
only child of a widow, who cared enough for him to 
promise to become his wife. 
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THE GENESIS OF OUR TEXT OF SHAKES- 
PEARE. 
BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D., 
SOMETIME HEADMASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 








THERE is hardly anything in literature more incom- 
prehensibly chaotic than the text of Shakespeare as it 
appears in the folio of 1623. The puddles of print run- 
ning into one another which it exhibits are disfigured 
by every blunder known to the random composer, the 
careless transcriber. and the reckless typographer. The 
great dramatist’s own attitude toward his own literary 
memory is one of serene and invincible carelessness. 
His own public had enjoyed him, and he had harveste’ 
their favors in a modest fortune, and was content to let 
posterity take care of itself, and to allow 

“Time, with that wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion,” 
to carry away the tattered and blotted copies of his plays 
which had been the mere go-betweens of the poet and the 
public. Writing after he had retired from London and 
the stage, as is believed, some two plays a year for the 
theater in which he still retained a share, he seems to 
have been only careful to hit his mark, and wholly re- 
gardless what became of his shafts. The notion of their 
having a permanent value, still less of their being a 
treasure for all time, seems never to have crossed his 
thoughts, nor was there ever a dramatist in whom the 
literary element of authorship was more conspicuously 
absent ; besides which the obvious interests of the stage 
were against publication. To publish was to invite and 
enable all rivals to partake, and thus to arm competition 
against the company who produced the play, whereas, 
the greater its popularity the more that company wished 
to make a monopoly of it. Thus only seventeen of his 
dramas stole out in surreptitious quartos, as is believed, 
during the poet’s own lifetime. Who was responsible 
for them nobody knows. They were printed necessarily 
from mere stage copies, and almost certainly for purely 
professional purposes ; and whether they were published 
at all, as we understand the word, is very doubtful. 
They were full of jumbled insertions—‘ gags,” as the 
stage vernacular has it—of yawning gaps, of lines trans- 
posed, of stage directions ‘‘ running amuck” with the 
text, and were seemingly ‘‘rushed” through the press 
with a whole chapter of accidents in every page of the 
print. All these, except ‘: Pericles,” supposed by some 
the earliest essay, were reprinted and (now certainly) 
published by Heminge & Condell, in 1623, with twenty 
additional dramas, and often show more disgraceful re- 
sults of random editorship than the earlier quartos, and 
without their excuse. The correction of a proof sheet 
seems never to have struck this worthy pair—the Dog- 
berry and Verges, surely, of editors !—as forming one of 
their duties. 

The very divisions of Act and Scene, where one would 
have thought the merest mechanism of dramatic means to 
ends would have kept them right,are hopelessly blundered. 
Of grammar, of punctuation, of the rudimentary dis- 
tinction between prose and verse, this editorial firm are 
mostly innocent. It is often as difficult to tell who is 
speaking as -what is spoken; the characters’ names, or 
letters indicating them (with those of the actors some- 
times introduced instead), whirling wildly in the vortex 
of error. A second, a third and a fourth edition of this 
First Folio followed, each plowing a deeper and darker 
furrow in the same rut, the later ones modernizing the 
spelling, and, so far, tending to greater corruption of the 
text. The genius of Puritanism was unfriendly to the 
drama, and during its supremacy all living interest in 
Shakespeare seems to vanish. Dryden, Congreve, 
Wycherley, Farquhar and Vanbrugh, fill the public ear 
at the Restoration with a very different set of keynotes, 
and turn us over into the eighteenth century ; and tre 
prince of poets remains like a noble picture cobwebbed 
over in a lumter room, with all the varnish cracking on 
its face. 

Nicholas Rowe was the first, in 1709, to produce some- 
thing which may still pass for an edition of Shakespeare. 
He gave lists of dramatis persone, divided accurately 
the Acts and Scenes, added “‘a life of the author, such 
as tradition, then almost expiring, could supply,” says 
Johnson, in his “‘ Lives of the Poets,” who also adds that 
“* without the pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, many 
passages are happily restored.” But even of palpable 
blunders he left far more standing than he endeavored 


to correct, He had neither the penetration nor the 
Elizabethan learning which would qualify him to ‘ re- 
store.” “ 

To whom, then is the world indebted for the first suc- 
cessful attempt to plant stepping stones in this quag- 
mire of a century of accumulated errors, to expel the 
grosser overgrowths, and retrace amid their tangled 
labyrinth the original lineaments of Shakespearean 
thought and diction? To one whom all critics, contem- 
porary and subsequent, have agreed to load with dis- 
paragement, obloquy and abuse—to Lewis Theobald, the 
hero of the original ‘‘ Dunciad,” whom Pope, its author, 
himself an essayist on the Shakespearean text, first pil- 
fered from and then pilloried for all time in a series of 
the most stinging couplets ever written. Pope shows 
nowhere his lack of literary conscience so signally as 
here. His first edition of a revised Shakespeare was 
founded entirely on Rowe’s. He made a few commen- 
dations of a striking character, but contributed more to 
the corruption of the text than to its purification. The 
age of Elizabeth and its literary sympathies were ancient 
history to Pope. ‘*‘He rejected,” said Johnson, ‘‘ what- 
ever he disliked, and thought more of amputation than 
of cure”; and being sure to dislike whatever he failed 
to understand, he treated different phrases with a cava- 
lier audacity, making a shot at the sense and garbling 
the diction freely to suit his own notions of what it 
must or ought to have meant. In his notes, instead of 
throwing light on his author, he mostly airs his own ig- 
norance with an air of polished condescension to the 
uucouthness of the elder time. This was in 1725. In 
1726 appeared Theobald’s ‘“‘Shakspeare Restored,” 
which, as it threw light on countless passages, overlaid 
with all the blunders of all the editions from the earliest 
quartes downward to Pope’s, inevitably exposed the 
shallowness of Pope’s attempt of the year before. Pope, 
unwilling to be cast into the shade, with incredible 
meanness, in 1728, produced asecond edition of his work 
of 1725, in which he calmly appropriated all the most 
shining examples of Theobald’s success, not merely with- 
out a word of acknowledgment, but with a note in the 
last volume utterly falsifving the relation in which his 
own work stood to Theobald’s, and contemptuously de- 
preciating the cargo which he had thus piratically ‘ an- 
nexed.” 

Pope bad probably, to judge from his Preface, at any 
rate cursorily inspected the earlier quarto copies, or 
some of them. Thus he says of Heminge & Condell : 


“They declare that all the other editions were stolen 
and surreptitious, and affirm theirs to be purged from all 
the errors of the former. This is true as to the literal 
errors and no other; for in all respects else it is far worse 
than the quartos, first, because the additions of trifling 
and bombast are in this edition far more numerous. For 
whatever had been added since those quartos by the actors, 
or had stolen from their mouths into the written parts, 
were from thence conveyed into the printed text, and all 
stand charged upon the author. . In the old editions 
of “‘ Romeo and Juliet”’ there is no hint of the mean con- 
ceits and ribaldries now to be found there. In others the 
low scenes of mobs, plebeians and clowns are vastly shorter 
than at present; and I have seen one in particular (which 
seems to have belonged to the playhouse, by having the 
parts divided with lines and the actors’ names in the mar 
gin) where several of those very passages were added in a 
written hand, which are since to be found in the folio. In 
the next place, a number of beautiful passages which are 
extant in the first single editions are omitted in this, as it 
seems without any other reason than their willingness to 
shorten some scenes.” 


This passage is worth impressing on the memory of 
every Shakespearean student. It is not only of interest 
in the history of literature, but it tends to vindicate an 
immortal memory from the accretions due to the some- 
what gross and coarse tastes of the Elizabethan 
‘‘ groundlings,” easily tickled by tragic bombast and by 
comic scurrility. But, to return to Pope, he had 
neither the sympathy nor the acquirements nor the 
patience necessary for the task he had undertaken. 

He seems to have assumed that, like his own coffee- 
house politician, he could, on critical questions, see 
through all things with his half-shut eyes ; but he saw 
them, if at all, often upside down or with distorted pro- 
portions. He had not that quality of genius which lies 
in ‘‘an unlimited capacity for taking trouble.” He 
thought fit to relegate that to ‘‘Grub Street” and its 
hacks; but he first disdained the trouble and then took 
to himself the results of those who took the trouble. As 
a sample of his and Rowe’s shots in the dark take 
‘* Measure for Measure” (Act. IV, Sec. 2), where ‘‘ You 
shall find me y’are” was in the old copies. Pope fol- 
lowed Rowe by adopting his alteration of this to “ find 
me yours.” Had either remembered in the opening 
scene of ‘The Tempest,” ‘‘ fall to it yarely”; and two 
lines below, ‘‘ Yare, yare,” 7.e., ‘* prompt,” they would 
have avoided the harsh and clumsy *‘ yours.” But the 
first to see this was Theobald, whom Pope first, in his 
own phrase (of Addison), ‘‘damned with faint praise,” 
and then fitted, like Bottom, with an ass’s head for all 
time in *‘ The Dunciad,” while freely helping himself 
at Theobald’s expense. ci 

And not satisfied with scorning those who were con- 
tent to plod in the hope at any rate of finding real 
tracks, where he affected to soar and missed them, Pope 





declared war for the rest of his life against the whole 





tribe of verbal scholars, and thus opened his splenetic 
campaign: 
“Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ‘twere a sin to rob them of their mite. 


Each wight who reads not, and but scans and spells, 
Each word-catcher that lives on syllables, 

Ev’n such small critics some regard may claim, 
Preserv'd in Milton’s or in Shakspear’s name. 
Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms 

The things we know are neitber rich nor rare 

But wonder how the —— they got there.” 


In spite of the above protestation he did “rob them of 
their mite,” with a meanness only exceeded by that of 
Warburton, who intrigued himself into Pope’s favor by 
some literary ‘‘ bottle-holding” in the waspish contro- 
versies into which Pope, most irritable of the genus 
irritabile, was constantly plunging. Warburton had 
before this ‘‘compared notes” on Shakespeare with 
Theobald in correspondence. But in what Theoba'd 
pursued with an integral devotion Warburton was so far 
merely a dabbler. Conscious of obscurity and biding 
patiently the result of his labor, the former prepared no 
doubt to seek a patron anywhere, found one in War- 
burton for awhile, who no sooner had become‘a hanger- 
on of Pope than he cooled toward Theobald, as tho con- 
scious of the damaging effect of Theobald’s ‘‘ Shakspeare 
Restored” to Pope’s reputation for criticism. That 
work went on through a first and second edition, and by 
means of it Theobald was emerging from obscurity 
when he died in 1744. On this Warburton set 
to work diligently to pick his work to pieces, 
and patchwork one of his own out of its shreds. 
His preface to his own edition of Shakespeare 
dwells with indecent and ungrateful disparage- 
ment on the work of the man lately dead and 
whose literary bones he was busy picking, and insinu- 
ated that he had himself supplied to the deceased, now 
unable to refute the charge, all that deserved to be res- 
cued from oblivion. He speaks with regret of having 
‘*had some accidental connexion with him,” and of 
having ‘‘ contributed a great number of observations to 
him,” which, he adds, ‘‘as he wanted money, lallowed 
him to print.” His preface, text and notes shew his 
fertility of device in literary embezzlement, evasion and 
repudiation alike. 
His incredible impudence of assertion prevailed not 
only with those who are too lazy to examine for them- 
selves, but with the hard-hearted, laborious and honest, 
altho prejudiced, Johnson. But in the case of a man 
twice pilloried in satire by Pope (in his Epistle to Arbuth- 
not, as well as in the ‘‘ Dunicad”), the more dirt Warbur- 
ton flung on his memory, the better it stuck—nay, the 
closer it has stuck ever since—until the task of scraping 
and washing has come down to modern hands. Not only 
Johnson, who in his earlier literary period seems to have 
given tongue on the true scent of justice—remarking that 
of Theobald’s emendations ‘‘ some are so excellent, that 
even where he had failed he ought to be treated with 
indulgence and respect.”—but Malone, and even Cole- 
ridge, agreed to keep back any tribute to the memory of 
the man who in his own and their adopted province was 
facile princeps. 
The reading public, however, substantially vindicated 
the merits, if not the memory, of Theobald, by the copi- 
ous currency which it gave to successive editions of his 
work, of which a third appeared in 1758, after the first 
two had sold to the extent of 12,000 and odd copies. 
Meanwhile the very merits of Shakespeare subjected his 
plays to treatment which those of meaner men escape. 
Playwrights, of all degrees of talent, from Dryden to 
Durfey and Davenant, took upon them to dish him up 
‘* restored,” i.e., debased to the standard of fleeting fash- 
ion, from decade to decade. They curtailed, they in- 
flated, they recast his plots, they flattened his characters 
down, they altered his titles, they cut up his dialogs into 
rhyming couplets. They dealt with him asa ‘* smasher” 
deals with a coin, which would not be worth the trouble 
of punching, filing, ‘‘sweating,” and debasing, were it 
not for its intrinsic value. Tho they ‘‘ hewed him like a 
carcase for the hounds,” of vitiated taste, in their kennel 
of literary depravity, the very attempt was a tribute to 
the durable character of the spell of his genius. Theo- 
bald came in good time to rescue the corpus Shakespeari- 
anum from these and further outrages. Slowly strug- 
gling, as we have seen, against prejudice, misrepresenta- 
tion and piracy, he succeeded in erecting a standard 
text in the public consciousness. In 1741 Garrick came 
to the footlights, and became the living echo of that 
consciousness ; and, altho he himself took liberties with 
the text, which would now be resented with indignation, 
yet the standard. with more or less steadiness, bas been 
retained ever since. 

It is worth while to look a little more closely into the 
literary features of a man whom contemporaries and 
posterity have hitherto agreed, nay conspired expressly 
or tacitly, to defraud and to dishonor. Of his person 
nothing is known. Of his fortunes, his ups and downs 
of literary hack-work, hardly a few jotted incidents sur- 
vive. His own plays, for he was a playwright, whether 
original or translated, including operatic libretti and pan- 
tomimes, were things of slight account. In him we see 
Pope’s ‘‘Grub-Street” personified; and Johnson’s 





“Toil, envy, want, the garret and the gaol” (altered 
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later, in memory of the ~‘ Chesterfield” episode, into 


“the patron and the gaol”), all met to lurk for their 
victim. That he was ever actually imprisoned for debt 


_ js not indeed established ; but that poverty and its anx- 


ious distresses, aggravated later by disease and friend- 
lessness, were his portion through life, and that his 
death was solitary and his funeral attended by a single 
mourner, are facts adequately attested. The same wit- 
ness adds : 

“He was of a generous spirit, too generous for his cir- 
cumstances ; and none knew how to do a handsome thing 
or confer a benefit, when in his power, with a better grace 
than himself.’ 

Theobald, altho not exempt from the vices of bis age, 
a rather abject fulsomeness toward whoever patronized 
bim—Warourton, for instance—and a rather ostenta- 
tious vanity in trumpeting his own verbal achievements, 
yet in all the gifts needed for the function of a critical 
editor soars far above all his compeers. His learning 
was not of the dead and dry sort, but quick and vegetu- 
tive, founded on the appropriation of ideas, not the mere 
imbibing of words. What seat of learning, or whether 
any, claimed him as an alumnus isnot known. But 
either university might have owned him with honor to 
itself. 

His translations from the ancient Greek tragedians, as 
wellas from Aristophanes, are not without merit, even 
as judged by a modern standpoint. Bishop Blomfield, 
who edited ** Afschylus’’ iz the earlier years of this nine- 
teenth century, disdained not to make use of his emen- 
dations and notes. His raage, indeed, was far wider 
than that of ordiaary scholarship. 

He might have said, with Bentley, 

“IT poach in Suidas for unlicensed Greek.” 

His out-of-the-way nooks of knowledge, his familiarity 
with the fragments of lost authors, his Byzantine and 
scholiastic erudition, altho not, like Bentley’s, consum- 
mate, was still extensive. Nor was his field of survey in 
Latin incommensurate with his attainments in Greek. 
He knew not only the gold and silver ages of reputed 
classicality, but he had tapped, altho not drained, the 
more remote fountains of Ennius and Plautus, and even 
the later dregs of the philosophy distilled by Boéthius 
from Cicero. Beyond all this, he had a large command 
of the modern romacce languages and literature, and of 
their poets of the earlier centuries, popular, through im- 
ported allusions, when Shakespeare wrote. 

The antique garb of Chaucer and middle English 
writers he could penetrate with greater ease than either 
Dryden or Pope, each of whom had sought to adapt it to 
modern fashions of speech. His library at his death 
contained 295 ‘*‘old English Plays in quarto some of 
them so scarce as not tobe had at any price,” as stated in 
the still extant advertisement of their sale ; and many of 
them were full of his own notes and jottings. Hundreds 
of his emendations, some of them as brilliant as ever issued 
from avy cultured scholar of the ancient classics, have 
now been with silent unanimity adopted into the text of 
Shakespeare, while the crabbed blunders, which darken- 
ed poetry into nonsense until his tact revealed their cor- 
rection, are swept up into the dust-hole ofoblivion. In 
every play you may find on the average a score at least 
of his notes, which touch the difficulty with the needle- 
point of exactness, but often, in any but the most recent 
editions, appropriated without the grace of acknowledg- 
ment. He was one from whom all borrowed altho few, 
save Johnson and Steevens, would give him a receipt for 
what they took. Such was the man in whom posterity, 
grateful at last, recognizes the Aristarchus of our 
Shakespeare. 

ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS IN SPAIN. 


BY ROLLO OGDEN. 





MOopDERN Spanish literature has to share the compara- 
tive neglect with which the civilized world, outside of 
Spain and Spanish-America, treats all things Spanish. 
A Boston writer complained, not long ago, that not a 
single Spanish periodical of any literary pretensions was 
to be found in any of the clubs or libraries of the city of 
Ticknor ; not even the Revista de Espatia (the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, of Spain). or the Revista Contempordnea, 
perhaps a still better mirror of the existing literary ac- 
tivity of Spain. A glance at the index of the leading 
critical and literary organs of England and this coun- 
try will show how almost without echo is the Span- 
ish literature of to-day in the English speaking world. 
This is fully recognized in Spain itself. Says a recent 
writer in the Revista de Espata: 

“Even our most eminent writers, who constitute our 
purest and most legitimate literary glory, men like Zorilla, 
Campoamor, Nufiez de Arce, Echegaray, names reverenced 
among us, are absolutely unknown to the immense major- 
ity of the writers and the public of other nations. Sad 
and painful it is to say it, but itis true. Spain is known 
in the foreign world of letters only by a single name—that 
of Castelar,”’ 

Don Fernando Araujo, member of the Royal Academy 
of History, has been moved by this state of things to 
make a study of the condition of authorship and the 
book trade in Spain, with a view to explaining the de- 
cadence of Spanish literary influence in the world at 
large, His two articles on the subject were published 
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in successive numbers of the Revista de Espajia, last 
year. He begins by squarely admitting the facts : 

“The Spanish language, which used to serve as the al- 
most universal medium of expression for the intellect of 
Europe, to-day but gives echo to what is thought and said 
in Germany, Italy, France and England; what is thought 
and said among us exists as little more than a vague 
rumor in our own midst, and dies as soon as it touches 
our frontier.” 

Such an admission cannot but bring sadness to one 
who recalls the time when his countryman, Lope de 
Vega, was fecundating all the literature of Europe, and 
when Tirso and Alarcon furnished incident and inspira- 
tion to Moliére and Corneille. The great falling off is 
not due, Sefior Araujo asserts, to lack of culture or 
ability or to want of enthusiasm for literature : 

* The illustrious names of Europe, particularly those of 
France, are as widely known in Spain as the must distin- 
guished Spaniards; but the illustrious names of Spain are 
not, in exchange, known in a single capital of Europe.” 
Don Fernando confesses that the reason for this is 
partly to be found in the inferiority of the literary pro- 
duction of Spain: ‘*‘ Let not the love of country so blind 
me that I should deny that there is some truth in this.” 
He especially acknowledges the superiority of the French 
novelists, tho he makes a proper fight for the merits ot 
Valera, Galdés and Trueba. But he resolutely denies 
that literary genius is lacking to Spain. 

Where is it to be encounteied, then, and in what forms 
of production does it expend itself? In journalism. 
There, asserts our author, and with considerable truth, 
is where the best minds of Spain pour themselves out 
‘*in avery torrent of wit and satire and humor and 
knowledge.” Yet these brilliant journalists are not such 
by natural bent or choice; but have sought a place “in 
the ranks of journalism as being the only refuge which 
Spain opens to their Jiterary aspirations and their talents 
as writers.” 

If the low condition of literature which thus offers no 
support to its cultivators is due neither to the lack of a 
reading public nor to the absence of native talent, can 
the trouble lie in the want of publishing houses able to 
give the productions of Spanish genius a suitable access 
tothe world of readers? This supposition is emphatically 
negatived by Sefior Araujo. He mentions some of the 
great firms of book publishers—Montajfiez y Simon, Es- 
pasa, Bastinos, D. Abelardo de Carlos, Bailly-Bailliere, 
and others. He tells us of some of the important enter- 
prises of the house of Cortezo, of Barcelona, from the 
presses of which are simultaneously issuing the volumes 
of “Espafia,” an extended political and artistic history 
of the country, of the ‘‘ Biblioteca de arte y letras,” the 
**Biblioteca cldsica,” the *‘ Biblioteca de las Maravillas,” 
the ‘Biblioteca de novelistas espaiioles contenpordnevs,” 
and ‘Las grandes capitales.” Here is no lack of energy 
and capital. Why do they not bring more water to the 
mill of the Spanish writer? 

Don Fernando prints a copy of a letter which he him- 
self received from a publisher, alittle time before, which, 
he says, lays bare the difficulty and its cause. He him- 
self, itshould be said, is the author of two well-known 
and meritorious books, ‘‘ La Gramdtica razonada de la 
lengua francesa” and a ‘* Historia de la escultura en 
Espaiia.” He had written to the publisher in question, 
proposing to him a volume of collected articles which 
had appeared in ‘‘ a multitude of periodicals and reviews,» 
and which had been received with favor, some of them 
having been honored with reproduction and translation. 
The reply was as follows : 


* My Dear Friend: Your favor was received, and I thank 
you heartily for your offer. But I must at once tell you 
that among the volumes we have printe1 some were made 
up of articles and short stories, both of foreign and Span- 
ish writers, and the last one called out such remonstrances 
from our correspondents in “America [Spanish-A merica, of 
course], (who are our largest patrons), that we then decided 
to publish hereafter only complete novels. And our cor- 
respondents are not only opposed to volumes made up of 
articles and short pieces, but they do not wish anything 
original ; everything must be a translation, and you must 
have observed that for a long time we have published noth- 
ing original.” 

This looks very like getting back to the original 
description of the trouble instead of being an explana- 
tion of it; but our author goes on to say that there is 
more meaning in the letter than at first appears. The 
reason for the great predominance of foreign literature, 
particularly French, in the Spanish and Spanish-A meri- 
can book market is twofold. The decay of the House of 
Austria naturally involved the decay of Spanish influ- 
ence in Europe, literary influence with the rest. Then 
followed the flowering of the French monarchy, under 
Louis X{II and Louis XIV, and the establishment of the 
tribunal of fashion, in letters as well as in dress, at Ver- 
sailles, ‘Toe result was that from being inspirers of the 
French, the Spaniards became their imitators—after 
Rojas and Alarcon came Moratin. Then the immense 
explosion of 1789, and the Napoleonic years, gave a pres- 
tige to French ideas against which nothing native in 
Spanish literature could make head. Here, then, is the 
traditional subjection to a foreign literature, with which 
the modern Spanish writer has to struggle : and the com- 
petition is made unnaturally severe and desperate, Sefior 





Araujo affirms, by the practice of publishers in Spain, 
hinted atin the letter cited, 


Translations can be had, and therefore sold, at a low 
cost. With no copyright to pay for, and with “ pauper” 
translators at his beck and call, the publisher can issue 
the most popular works of French writers at an expense 
which is fatal to the hapless native author. Thus the 
public taste, which was already enslaved to foreign 
literature, is at once catered to and confirmed by the 
natural desire of the Spanish publisher to get the most 
money possible out of his business. The remedy is, 
according to Don Fernando Araujo, an extension to 
authors of the system of protection, He proposes that 
translations should be heavily taxed. He would vot be 
indiscriminate; let a publisher reproduce a scientific 
work unburdened ; let poetical translations be taxed at a 
low figure, and so on up the scale of the competitors of 
Spanish writers. Especially on the French novel let a 
tax be levied sufficient to make publishers think twice 
before giving a Spanish novel the go-by in favor of 
the foreigu article. Thus encouraged and protected, 
Spanish literature may have some hope of rivaling 
again its pristine glory. 

This is all argued in the gravest manner imaginable, as 
there 1s no reason why it should not be, considermg that 
the magic of protection is now being cried up in Spain 
as much as in some other countries that we have heard 
of. Don Fernando throws himself on the general princi- 
ple of protection ; if it is good for the artisaus of Cata- 
lufia and Bejar and Alcoy, why not for distressed liter- 
ary men? Let the system have its logical extension, 
cries he, with a consistency that is admirable. Is it 
objected that this would be State aid toa class? What 
of that? he retorts. Is not the literary class as deserving 
of assistance as any other? Besides, the State already 
aids literature after a fashion; a publisher that stands 
in with the Minister of Public Works can get a subsidy 
for a book that is thought meritorious, either in the 
form of direct payment or by the purchase of a large 
number of copies on State account. That is a haphazard 
and corrupt system, and only partially effective ; let us 
have a thorough-going and universal measure of taxa- 
tion, and then the oppressed writers of Spain can emerge 
from their garrets, and erelong have as fine yachts and 
villas as their present competitors of France. 

Ryk, N. ¥ 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





THE outcry against the continuance of the post of 
Laureate is partly caused by a misunderstanding of its 
duties. Originally the title only conferred a special 
honor, and, indeed, no poetic humiliation in the way of 
Birthday Odes. The formula at Petrarch’s coronation 
has been preserved, which expresses confidence that the 
distinction in question will encourage him to compose 
poems, **‘ which, God assisting, shall endure from age to 
age.” Indeed, some of our own poets laureate have been 
anything but slavish to the powers that be. Skelton, 
who probably owed his elevation to the post to Wolsey, 
had the audacity and ill taste to allude to his ‘‘ greasy 
genealogy.” The popular idea, however, has always 
been that the acceptance of this office involved the writ- 
ing of ‘‘topical” verse in connection with the Royal 
family, and we find Sir Robert Peel assuring Words- 
worth that nothing of this unpleasant kind would be 
expected of him. Persons in less exalted positions than 
kings have appointed laureates. The Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, gave one 
Jephson this post. The gentleman in question was not 
only a poet, but hada great turn for mimicry, and lost 
his office through the exercise of this talent. He ‘’ took 
off” the marquis himself to admiration at the vice-regal 
dinner table, but unhappily forgot that there was a mir- 
ror in the room which betrayed this pleasantry to his 
Excellency. 

It is curious how the human mind will see the great- 
ness and the goodness of his fellow, and yet be blind to 
his teaching when it jars with his own miserable mis- 
conceptions. The best essay I have yet read on the 
genius of Tennyson stands next neighbor to an apology 
for vivisection. The deep, true thought, the splendor 
and rarity of the verse that never misses its mark, the 
moral sense, the liberal views are dwelt upon with grace- 
ful appreciation; and yet the writer forgets or ignores 
what his literary idol has written upon the wretch who 
‘could mangle the living dog that had loved him and 
fawned at his knee.” A most excellent fellow who drew 
my attention to this inconsistency, observed : ‘‘ When a 
man’s skin is threatened, as the Devil remarked in Job’s 
case, he will do almost anything to save it; but I hope, 
even supposing that my own pain could be relieved by 
it, [should never consent to a living animal being tor- 
tured to give me ease. I am quite sure,” he added, 
naively, ‘‘that I should never permit it merely to give 
ease to anybody else.” 

When a widower with grown-up daughters takes unto 
him a second wife, he genera'ly chooses a young one; 
his reason for this (if we are t» believe a gentleman’s 
word) is, that she may be ‘*a companion for the dear 
girls.” Surely a paternal and unselfish thought, yet it 
is quite extraordinary how seldom it is appreciated. In 
a recent law case a gentleman full of these good inten- 
tions, but apparently ignorant how often they are mis- 





understood, made an offer of second marriage ‘ subject 
to the approval of his family,” To say the least of it, 
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this was an injudicious proceeding. Where there is the 
least fear of opposition to an arrangement of this kind, 
it is better to carry it out at once and argue the matter 
afterward. He had three daughters, and could only get 
one of them even to think the thing over, tho he gave 
them all gold watches. The upshot is, not only is he 
forbidden to marry, but has to compensate his intended 
wife. Wordsworth has written ‘“‘A Lesson for Fathers”; 
but, being in verse, it has not been much laid to heart. 
They will hardly fail, however, to profit by this more 
recent example in real life. 

A scientific individual has ‘‘ succeeded in projecting a 
large luminous letter on the clouds,” and makes no doubt 
of being able to project whole words and pictures. This 
is very alarming to Londoners, to whom only strips of 
sky are visible at any time, which it is now but too pos- 
sible will be filled with advertisements. What a specta- 
cle the summer night will presently afford us, with 
somebody’s soap, and somebody’s pills, or somebody’s 
mineral waters, instead of the starry heavens! The 
rocks in the most picturesque portions of America, are 
thus, we are told, already adorned by the hand of man; 
but itseems we shall be beforehand with that enterprising 
country in utilizing the firmament. It is not stated 
whether these novel sky signs will move with the flying 
clouds, but if so they will have a wide circulation in- 
deed. The astronomers in distant lands watching for 
some new planet toswim into their ken, will have to wait 
till Somebody’s Syrup sweeps by in all its grandeur. 
There is, however, another side to the question. It will 
be pleasant for an author to see a notice of his works on 
the calm clouds of evening. Until, too, some law has 
been enacted to meet the case, one might ‘ project” 
one’s views upon one’s personal enemies upon the 
empyrean without fear of an action for libel; it can 
hardly be ‘‘ publication” in the usual sense, and no in- 
junction upon the clouds can be imposed, even by the 
Court of Chancery. As to the right of a proprietor to 
any particular cloud which may be his for a minute (that 
is when it is over his house) and another’s the next, it 
seems doubtful whether any ‘‘spaces” for advertising 
purposes need be paid for at all, which will make the 
new system a very cheap one. Sogood-by sunand moon 
and stars, for we may never more have an uninter- 
rupted view of them. 

It has been discovered by a French savant that ‘‘ a per- 
son’s sensibility” can be transferred to a pin’s head, 
without affecting him or it; but when we are told that 
this can be done to ‘‘ a photographer’s negative,” so that 
when itis scratched with a pin the patient (from whom 
it was taken) will shriek with pain, we must be allowed 
to have our doubts. This rubbish, tho passing under 
the new name of hypnotism, was familiar enough to 
our forefathers in the dark ages. The ‘sensibility ” was 
then transferred to little waxen images modeled after the 
patient, and when they had pins stuck into them he 
squeaked, and when they were put before the fire and 
slowly melted he peaked and pined. 

A curious ‘“‘industry,” if it can be called such, has 
been added to our street employments. Passing along 
Longacre the other day, I saw a little crowd in shrieks 
of laughter collected around a man who was appar- 
ently examining the contents of a shop window. In 
his hand he beld a double mirror, which showed him 
every one who passed behind him. On each of these 
persons he made a criticism, for the benefit of his au- 
dience : ‘* There goes a city clerk, not on a holiday. I 
should say he had just been interviewed by his employ- 
er.” ‘There goes a tailor, not, one would think, accus- 
tomed to pedestrian exercise ; but we hope he won’t 
cross his legs,” etc.,etc. It was rather personal; but 
the objects of these remarks were, of course, uncon- 
scious of them, which greatly increased their piquancy. 
When this improvisatore sent round the hat—and he had 
a child with him to take it round—the collection seemed 
remunerative. I know one or two persons who, when 
the worst comes to the worst, are very well qualified to 
make a living out of this new profession ; their talents, 
which at present are by no means popular, will then 
probably receive their just appreciation. 

If incivilities are to be met with in our streets there 
are also civilities. An elderly man of letters, very well 
known to me and whose knowledge of London, like that 
of Sam Weller, is both extensive and peculiar, tells me 
of a politeness paid to him the other day in Regent 
Street, of which he had seen no other example. He had 
called a four-wheeled cab, but the handle, as often hap- 
pens, was not easy to turn. A very gentlemanly young 
man who was passing, said, ‘‘ Allow me,” and opened it 
for him. ‘‘ Upon my word you are very kind,” he stam- 
mered effusively, for he was really touched; but the 
young man only smiled and said: ‘‘ Now if you will get 
in I willshut it for you,” and he did so, and, taking his 
hat off, marched away. As my friend says: ‘‘I have 
opened a carriage door, myself, for ladies who have no 
footman, but I have never before seen this respect paid 
to mere age.” He would have asked the young gentle- 


man for his card, but for the fear he would think it 
would be for the purpose of putting him down in his will 
for £5,000 ; an expectation that in the case of a man of 
letters must needs have ended in disappointment. 

At the French Embassy, early in the present century, 
a young Englishman, we are told, caused some astonish- 
ment among his hosts by his method of expressing con- 








fidence in a certain event: ‘* S’il n’est pas comme ¢a, je 
suis Hollandais.” Among ourselves, however, the phrase 
iscommon enough, and the affirmation conveyed in it 
will now be stronger than ever, the difficulty of becom- 
ing a Dutchman having been considerably increased. By 
a bill just passed in the Dutch Parliament,no one can 
henceforth be naturalized till after the second genera- 
tion. Moreover, if there are two brothers they must be 
naturalizedtogether. In future, therefore, our national 
shibboleth may just as well run, ‘If I do this or that I 
am a double Dutchman.” 

In connection with the statement that, notwithstand- 
ing the immense popularity of Dickens’s works, they are 
little read by the rising generation I have received an 
interesting communication from a master at a great pub- 
lic school. His boys, he says, even on ‘the modern 
side” seem disinclined to read any continuous work, and 
prefer “‘ scrappy” literature, such as is provided for them 
in the cheap periodicals. ‘‘ Just before the holidays we 
had the Gordon riots in the history lesson, and on my 
asking how many boys had read ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ 
only two out of a class of twenty held up their hands.” 
The master then said that if they would read the book 
in the holidays he would give a prize for the best answers 
to an examination paper on it to be done, on their return, 
in school. The paper is a very guod one and reminds one 
of that of Calverly on Pickwick. 

‘““Who were Stagg, Mr. Langdale, Mr. Akerman and 
Toby? Explain ‘twin invaders of domestic peace,’ 
‘Salwanners’ and ‘work off.’ And who was ‘all the 
plagues of Egypt in one’? What was Mr. Varden’s 
contribution to the Protestant Association? What 
did Miss Miggs contribute, and how? Mention any 
anachronism in the story.” 

There were but a dozen questions, yet only eight boys 
‘*took up” the paper, the rest saying they had tried to 
read the book but could not ‘‘ get on” with it. Of these 
eight only one obtained half marks, and the others about 
one-third. At the school in question a general endeavor 
is made to interest the boys in Scott and Macaulay, but 
with very meager results. 

Dickens somewhere laments that the horse, one of the 
mest honest tho certainly not the most sagacious of 
animals, should be made theinstrument of cheating and 
deceit. But dogs have suffered quite as much in this 
respect. A dog fight collects more blackguards than a 
horse race, and the great intelligence of the dog has been 
often made use of to defy the law. In the Netherlands they 
were trained by smugglers to cross the frontier, laden 
with parcels of lace, at night. A quick-scented dog was 
always dispatched ahead of them, who when he smelled 
custom house officers about, turned back and warned the 
others, who ‘‘lay concealed behind bushesor in ditches, 
till all was safe.” At theend of the journey the leading 
dog showed himself alone, nor did the others come up till 
a whistle was given by the consignee to show all was safe. 
With smuggling perhaps one has a certain sneaking 
sympathy, but that a retriever, of all dogs, should be 
trained to steal umbrellas instead of recovering them, 
seems outrageous. 

Ihave always maintained that if it be true that ‘‘a 
thing is worth what it will fetch,” a retriever should be 
the most valuable of all possessions, since it will fetch any- 
thing. This attribute has, it is alleged, been taken ad- 
vantage of ina very ingenious way. A dog has been 
trained to snatch umbrellas from the hands of pedestri- 
ans, and to run off with them. Its owner drives a cart 
which it follows to some convenient spot where it is re- 
lieved of its burden, and resumes its duties. It is 
stated that no less than seven umbreilas were thus an- 
nexed in a single day. The practice of ‘‘fetching and 
carrying” has been always denounced by moralists, but 
this particular branch of it seems novel. 

A correspondent tells us that driving some months ago 
in the neighborhood of Haslemere, he asked the flyman 
to point out to him Lord Tennyson’s house. ‘‘ There it 
is, sir,” said he, and added, confidentially: ‘‘They do say 
as he gets all the things as he do write out of his own 
head. Do you think he do, sir?” Upon this being an- 
swered in the affirmative, hecontinued: ‘‘ They do say 
down here, sir, that he makes a living out of it; do you 
think, sir, he can?” It appears therefore that Tennyson 
was not only no prophet with his immediate neighbors 
but that they did not think him capable of making a 
profit. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE SALOON AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


BY T. A. GOODWIN, D.D. 





In the earnest quest now going on for the cause of the 
unexpected result of the late election it is unwise to 
ignore the saloon as a political factor. It is within the 
memory of men not very old that temperance orators 
were wont to claim asa mark of the weakness of the 
saloon that those engaged in the business never dared to 
march in processions, as such, or publicly to defend 
their business. All this is changed. It is the saloon 
keepers and their allies who now march to the sound of 
music, and who hold public meetings to defend their 
cause, and especially who organize most effectively in 
behalf of their specialty, while for many years such a 
spectacle as a procession of temperance men parading 
the streets has not been seen in any village, town or city; 





and it has become rare to hold a public meeting to edu- 
cate the people upon the enormities of the saloon, except 
as these have been occasionally referred to incidentally 
in the party harangues of late years ostensibly in the 
interest of Prohibition. 

It is morally certain that the average American citizen 
has not properly estimated the power of the saloon in 
politics, for while it has become a controlling force very 
little has been done to antagonize it ; but now that such 
results as the success of the Democratic Party in the late 
election are clearly attributable to it, there is a possibility 
that men who have heretofore been indifferent to its pol- 
icies will take a more serious view of them. 

These are indisputable facts. There exists a formida- 
ble national organization known as the National Protec- 
tive Association of Liquor Dealers. Its meetings are all 
behind closed doors, and what it does and how it does it 
are known only by results. How it poured money by 
the millions into Pennsylvania and Nebraska and other 
States, during the pendency of the prohibitory amend- 
ments is well known, and perhaps the furnishing of 
funds for special emergencies is its principal business, 
Its most effective work is done through the State organ- 
izations. I have before me the ‘‘ Revised Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Licensed Saloon-Keepers’ League of 
Indiana,” the local branch of the National Association. 
Its object as set forth is ‘‘to promote a general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and pos- 
terity,” and its method is by attacking all temperance 
legislation. How this is done may be gathered in part 
from the proceedings of the first annual convention held 
September 12th, 1892, or so much of the proceedings as 
are made public ; forit has unwritten work and of course 
unpublished proceedings; and it is held to be the 
‘* highest possible crime to be guilty of exposing in any 
manner the unwritten work or the confidential transac- 
tions of the Union.” These published proceedings dis- 
close that a committee of four was appointed 


“to take absolute control and management of all issues in 
which saloon keepers are directly interested ; to organize 
and form policies, make recommendations and do and per- 
form such other matters and things deemed wise and 
profitable for the protection and advancement. of the re- 
spectable saloon keepers and unions of the State, and it 
shall be its duty to use all honorable means to secure the 
election of liberal candidates to the next Legislature, irre- 
spective of party or politics.” 

In short, so far as can be gathered from the published 
proceedings, it is purely a secret political organization 
for the purpose of resisting temperance legislation and 
the enforcement of temperance laws. 

What that executive committee did for ‘‘ the advance- 
ment of respectable saloon keepers,” may be gathered from 
the secret circular which it issued soon after the adjourn- 
mentof the Convention. It begins by saying that its ob- 
ject is ‘‘ to point out the enemies of the saloon keepers,” 
and to remind the reader that ‘‘ the only remedy is the 
ballot-box, and our power there is sufficient with a united 
effort to bring reltef to ourranks. And it then asks, ‘‘ Will 
you throw party aside and vote for your own interest ?” It 
then proceeds to accuse the late Governor Hovey of hos- 
tility to the saloon interest in having recommended high 
license and local option, and insisting upon a rigid en- 
forcement of the law.. From him it passes to acting 
Governor Chase, the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor : 

‘He is pursuing the same course which Governor Hovey 
adopted in his campaign, and the same dangers are resting 
under the obscurity of an unwritten platform. Tho the 
Republicans say nothing on the subject in their platform, 
yet when inaugurated he will recommend local option, 
Prohibition, the rigid enforcement of all liquor laws, and 
the increase of the county license.”’ 


From the candidate for Governor it passes to the can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor, who is not to. be trusted 
because in the late Senate he voted for an offensive tem- 
perance law, and the candidate for Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court prosecuted liquor sellers when States At- 
torney. Then, to show the reliability of all the Demo- 
cratic candidates it quotes in full the resolution in their 
platform bearing upon the saloon business : 

‘We believe that in a free country the curtailment of 
absolute rights of the individual should only be such as is 
essential to the peace and good order of the community, 
and we regard all legislation looking to the infringement 
of liberty of person or conscience not absolutely necessary 
to the maintenance of public order as being vicious in 
principle and demoralizing in practice,” 

Referring to the fact that the Republicans said nothing 
whatever on the liquor question, it proceeds : 


“The failure of the Republicans to adopt a plank in their 
platform upon the Prohibition question was influenced, no 
doubt, by the opportunity which presented itself to love 
the Prohibitionists more than the liberal element when 
necessary, and to love the liberal element more than the 
Prohibitionists when necessary for the purpose of political 
gain.” . 

The immediate objective point being the Legislature, 
these secret instructions say : 


“The candidates for the Legislature should be elected 
who are pledged tothe most liberal platform. If the party 
to which they belong have no platform, what assurance 
have the liberal classes of this State in case the next Gen- 
eral Assembly contains a majority of members who are not 
pledged to a platform announcing their principle that 
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Prohibition will not be adopted? With the veto power in 
the Executive, with a fanatical Lieutenant-Governor, and 
a fanatical and dishonest Reporter of the Supreme Court, 
your fate will be doomed to everlasting destruction.” 


It was againstea combination of 7,500 licensed saloons 


and their employés and followers, controlling not less" 


than 40,000 votes, that the Republicans of Indiana had 
to contend at the ‘late election. Many of these were 
foremost in Republican conventions, marching ostenta- 
tiously in Republican processions, and freely handling 
Republican campaign funds, all the while being mem- 
bers of this secret political organization, whose entire 
force was directed against every Republican candidate 
in the State, Presidential electors included: and it is 
now believed that not one in a hundred, if oneina thou- 
sand, of them, voted for a single Republican on the 
ticket. And similar organizations exist in every State. 
Because this force has been consolidated and made avail- 
able, as a whole, only since the last preceding Presiden- 
tial election, the unexpected results alluded to have 
occurred, It was not a verdict against the tariff or any 
other distinctively Republican measure, but a victory of 
the solid saloon as well as of the solid South. What the 
American people should do to antagonize such a factor 
in American politics is not at once manifest. But it is 
not wholly without precedent. Forty years ago the 
slaye.power was just such a factor ; consolidated, and 
so ubiquitous that it meddled with, if itdid not control. 
even unimportant localelections, until, in its pride, it 
said, ‘‘Who is lord over us?” But its haughty spirit 
presaged its fall. This power of the saloon must be 
broken, but when and how does not yet appear. This 
much is certainly an immediate duty: in estimating the 
cause of the Republican defeat, we must not ignore the 
saloon as a factor in politics. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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THE NEW EXEGESIS. 
BY PROF, 








LEMUEL S. POTWIN. 


WE have the New Chemistry, the New Psychology, 
the New Philology, and so forth ; why not say the New 
Exegesis? Let me make a bare statement of its main 
features and give a single illustration. The New Exege- 
sis brings to the front the following points : 

1. The Scriptures are literature, bound by its laws, and 
entitled to all its liberties. 

2. The times and training and circumstances of each 
writer are voiced in his work. 

3. Not only his single words, but his phrases and 
whole conceptions are to be interpreted in the light of 
his knowledge, and of the knowledge belonging to his 
times, 

4, The Holy Spirit inspires and guides, but does not 
destroy or diminish personal peculiarities, not always 
even personal ignorance. 

5. The one question of the biblical exegete is, not, 
What is the absolute truth? but, What is the view, the 
thought of the writer or speaker? This last point, even 
when not denied, is sometimes regarded with suspicion. 

‘*If the Bible is true, then the true meaning is abso- 
lute truth.” But know thou, vain man, that what you 
mean by absolute truth, is truth as you and your times 
understand it, A thousand years hence what will your 
‘absolute truth” amount to? At present the difference 
if any, is between the view of the ancients and your 
view. The business of the exegete is to bring out the 
former view, and then it may be compared, without fear 
and trembling, and without condemnation, with the 
view.of our own times. 

My one illustration of the New Exegesis is from 
demoniacal possession. It is represented in the New 
Testament that certain sufferers were possessed by 
demons. To the exegete that representation is conclu- 
sive and final. He may bring out in the fullest manner 
the knowledge and thought of those times respecting 
demons, but as to the question, Were they actual demons 
or devils? this is a matter for the psychologists and 
philosophers of our day, or of a thousand years hence, 
but not for the exegete of to-day or of any future day. 
If successive generations should consider it true that 
epilepsy, or mesmerism, or the spirits of dead men,.or 
anything else explains the phenomena of demoniacs 
this would make no difference with the work of the ex- 
positor. 

The foundation-principle of the New Exegesis is to in- 
terpret everything according to the language and 
thought of the times. But does not this narrow and be- 
little biblical interpretation? It narrows but it does not 
belittle. It enables the expositor to enter into the 
thought of his writers with a sympathetic and even dra- 
matic enthusiasm. It lifts exegesis out of conflict with 
modern science and philosophy, for it moves on a differ- 
ent plane. It makes successful exegesis a ‘‘ possession 
forever” ; for the Scripture that is interpreted truly for 
its time is true for all time. Nor need we hesitate to 
apply the New Exegesis to the words of our Blessed Lord 
himself, for it belongs to the genuineness of his incarna- 
tion that he should enter into the language and thought 
of his time. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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Mrs. CLEVELAND has a new experience in publicly con- 
tradicting a rumor that she narrowly escaped a runaway 
accident at Lakewood. 


Sine Arts. 
THE FALL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


BY KATE M. HUGER, 


To be quite in the fashion one must abuse the Fall 
Academy, I believe; but this exhibition deserves more 
praise than blame, notwithstanding the fact that from the 
ranks are missed many of our best men, who no doubt are 
reserving themselves for the American Artists’ Exhibition 
and the Spring Academy. Chase, Cox, Mowbray, Blum, 
and Robert Reid are conspicuous by their absence. Irving 
Wiles shows one small black figure somewhat uncomfort- 
ably seated amid a choppy surrounding of rustic bench 
and balcony, which causes a pang of regret when one re- 
calls his charming girl in black reading against a Pom- 
peian background of pomegranate red, and many other de- 
lightful things from his brush. Childe Hassam shows 
only two.example, of by no means his best work. 

There are many pretty, interesting things that the crowd 
may enjoy, but the two most telling canvases are Roswell 
S. Hill’s “Girl Reading,” and Mattie Dubé’s ‘‘ Pumpkin 
and Onions.’”’ The first, a large canvasin the West Gal- 
lery, is daring, solid, interesting, quite the most conspicu- 
ous thing in the exhibition, holding you, as it were, by 
some magic spell, and charming you in spite of your dis- 
tinct objection to the girl’s uncomfortable attire. Why 
this vigorous maiden should elect to read by lamplight in 
ample folds of green drapery, which stop short under the 
arms and vanish in a cloud of tulle, baffles imagination— 
nevertheless, it is a triumph in green and gaslight, and 
will not fail to attract. 

The other canvas, hung on the line in the North Gallery, 
is serious, courageous and simple, not only holding its 
own but arresting immediate attention. This is Madame 
Dubé’s first exhibit in New York. A native of Memphis, 
Tenn., she studied first in Nashville, then in Boston, and 
finally in Paris under Bouguereau and Fleury. The French 
Government has purchased one of her pictures, and the 
Salon has had her works on the line. Madame Dubé is a 
serious worker, as both of her canvases show. The girl 
with the faded rose is full of sentiment; and a criticism in 
one of the French papers remarks that ‘her onions are 
natural enough to bring tears to one’s eyes.’’ Indeed, the 
still-life group is a masterpiece. 

Similar in subject are two large canvases in the corridor 
by Dubouchet, handled with consummate skill and pos- 
sessing a subtile charm of color, yet on the whole not so 
simply dignified as that of Madame Dubé; indeed, the 
women figure quite conspicuously in this exhibition. Miss 
A. B. Shepley tells a ‘‘Good Story’ well; Marie Guise 
Newcomb, Edith White, Esther Baidwin, C. Coventry 
Haynes, Letitia Hart, Mary Hiester Reid, Anna Wood 
Brown, Harriett Kellogg, Anna H. Stanley, Josephine 
Wood and others all show good canvases in good places. 

Albert Herter’s portrait of Miss N.,in the North Gallery, 
is a living, breathing creature, of rare refinement; but 
one regrets that the white polar bear at her feet is so 
conspicuously eager to swallow the white lily that has 
slipped from her hand, the eye is unwillingly forced from 
the Beauty to the Beast. 

Henry Oliver Walker’s “ Girl and Kitten,” is a charm- 
ing thing that one would like to run away with; what 
tenderness and sympathy exists between the delicate girl 
and her black plaything !”’ : 

Whittemore’s girl, against a shrimp background, is 
solid and tender, delighting the heart and the eye. 
Frank Fowler has a portrait on the line of a con- 
valescent child, with unduly pink hands; A. T. Miller, 
an original arrangement of flecked light falling through 
half-opened blinds on the reclining figure of a 
girl asleep; E. A. Bell a quaint, interesting head, like a 
tea rose in a gray mist; A. M. Judson a strong, fresh, 
simple study of chrysanthemums ; Carlton Wiggins a de- 
lightful landscape ; Joseph H. Boston a dainty portrait in 
delicate fawn tones and tea-leaf texture of flesh ; C. Morgan 
MclIlhenny a canvas in the South Gallery, where the cows 
and the landscape maké a satisfying whole, and give us 
almost as much pleasure as his ‘Old Comrades” of last 
year. Edward Gay, Alfred Baker, Charles Warren Eaton, 
Bicknell, Ben Foster, Bolton Jones, Parkermann, and 
Wyant (who is always delightful) are by no means to be 
overlooked ; and there are still others that time and space 
forbid mentioning. On the whole, let us say again that 
the Academy is by no means so black as some are disposed 
to paint it, and that one may linger there long with profit 
and pleasure. 

New YORK CITY. 
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Mr. FREDERIC KEPPEL’s annual exhibition of high-class 
water-colors is now open to the public; at bis gallery in 
East Sixteenth Street near Union Square. The same dealer 
and publisher has issued lately a catalog of etchings of the 
first interest, intended as a guide to collectors, and illus- 
trated with reduced facsimiles of mtich attractiveness, 











Sanitary. 
PROVIDENCE, PESTILENCE AND PRAYER. 


THE recent notice of the German Emperor against pray- 
ing in order to avert cholera, on the ground that it weakens 
Activity in the use of ordinary means is, to say the least, 
suggestive. 

It is, of course, possible that a superstitious dependence 

upon prayer may lead to the neglect of other means. In 
the Bible we hear of a faith without works, which is dead, 
being alone. Now and then a faith curist dismisses the 
doctor or the nurse and so is guilty of a high misdemeanor. 
But to give this as a reason for a general order to cease 
praying is as illogical as it is unwise and unfaithful. 

We confess that in the threatenings of cholera in this 








country and abroad during the last few months we have 








been impressed with the degree to which Providence is left 
out of consideration. We have thought that the religious 
press has recognized less than usual the divine hand as 
moving amid the affairs of disease and that public prayer 
has been less earnestly made than heretofore that pesti- 
lence might be averted. Has this arisen because the 
present age is so reverent of physical law? Has the con- 
viction settled upon the leaders of mankind that everything 
happens as a result of inexorable laws? If so, there is 
first some comfort that the old doctrine of chance has 
been buried. 

There is next a hidden assumption that, while man 
prides himself on freedom of the will, the Infinite Being 
has deprived himself of this attribute and has neither the 
occasion for, nor the privilege of its exercise. It may be 
well also to note the point, so well made by Dr. Shields, 
“that we build our faith upon knowledge.” Only our 
knowledge has not the same boundaries and not always 
the same limitations that scientific knowledge has. Altho 
this view were held it would still leave the great fact un- 
touched, that disease is the penalty of a broken law, and 
that pestilences especially are the pronounced declarations 
of the results of its violation. Thus cholera is remarkable 
in its selections in that, like typhus fever, it chiefly identi- 
fies itself with foul localities and with low, oppressed, or 
destitute peoples. While wandering away from its excit- 
ing causes, sometimes reaching out to the more favored. it 
is a messenger starting from lawlessness and sustained by 
disobedience. It teaches most emphatically the great les- 
son, that we are to study natural laws in order to conform 
to them and to study the unnatural departures therefrom 
in order to prevent them or to deal preventively with 
their threatening results. 

Here still we would find a wise and overruling Providence 
since one important way of securing obediencé is to make 
manifest the consequences of transgression. 

But surely in the Word of God and in our experience we 
are taught something more than this. War, pestilence 
and famine may to a degree result from natural causes 
and yet be instruments fitted and intended for great provi- 
dential designs. There is not only natural law in the 
spiritual world but spiritual law in the natural world. A 
guiding hand that is supreme and infinite, and that is 
beyond the reach of what humanity defines as law, may so 
direct the natural agency that its coming, or its going, 
represent a higher will and a higher law not subversive of, 
but correlative to what we see or know. 

There are not only combinations ‘and diversions of 
powers consistent with unchanged natural laws, but could 
we see the harmonies of both, beyond our reach, we might 
find them nearer in action and expression than we now 
imagine. Experience teaches us that somehow God is im- 
maneat in the world of Nature as well asin the world of 
grace. Hence it is the experience of mankind that in 
times of peril, such as of war, or pestilence, or calamity of 
any kind, not superstition but faith and knowledge call 
upon God for help. Because superstition does the same 
and because there is sometimes a faith not according to 
knowledge, that is no reason why the Christian should lose 
his hold on a present and directing Providence. 

And whatever may be said of the misbelief and unbelief 
of the present; a great multitude whom no man can num- 
ber moves in that direction. We look to God for help, and 
when such a day as our recent Thanksgiving comes, we are 
glad that our President, from his stricken household, and 
speaking for the nation, recognizes God as guiding amid 
human affairs. The king who feared the fate of the invin- 
cible Armada, because of the prayers of John Knox, had 
ground for fear. Those who would have us believe that 
we are in an age of no Providence must not parade the 
doubts that are thrown over faith as if there were not 
greater doubts thrown over science. Often in both alike 
the doubts are the clouds which result from experimental 
activity and not from reason or fatalism. The scientist 
who sneers as if all agnosticism was in the region of the 
religions may well hear the Christian scientist speak thus: 


“Tt is time to remind them that the little they do know, 
they know only in part; that the most exact science of which 
they can boast is filled with crude hypothesis and vague conjec- 
ture; that it has been reared through ages of error by a fallible 
Jogic ; that it depends upon an assumed order of Nature which is 
broken every time they lift a stone from the earth; that it rests 
ultimately upon universal conceptions which by their own show- 
ing are self-contradictory ; in a word that, apart from the de- 
spised metaphysics and the neglected Bible, it is mixed with 
credulity and based on absurdity.” 

Our faith has substance and evidence which makes it 
not rash to walk with boldness alongside of reason and 
science. 

When we turn to the Bible we find it nothing if it is not 
a prayer-book. It is predicated upon and all along proceeds 
with the belief in answer to prayer. It is even more impres- 
sive in the New Testament thanin the Old. Everywhere 
prayer and answer to prayer-are associated. Men are ex- 
pected to pray and not to grow weary init. They get an- 
swers in averted sickness,in recovered health and in various 
other affairs not only in their own behalf but that of others. 

Scoff as some may thisis a great prayer age. Menand 
women who humble themselves with a sense of unworthi- 
ness, with self-surrrender and self-congecration and who 
abidein faith, find answers for themselves and for others 
in temporal as wellas spiritual things. Not always just 
as they wish, but in resultsand experience enough to show 
a rule that prevails over all exceptions. So let us know 
that there is preventive prayer as well as preventive sani- 
tation. One will never hinder the other. The German 
Emperor need not fear that his people will pray too much. 
Sanitation does not seem to have succeeded so well as that 
we can get along without prayer. Pestilence will yet come 
here and there on the earth and may not be very far off. 
Let us be getting ready with godliness as well as with 
cleanliness. 

Well may we cultivate a habit of asking the dear 
Father to bless us in the use of means to avert disease 
and to stay its hand, it may be by ways and laws in the 
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physical and spiritual world of which we. know little, but 
ready to do its hidding. The Christian has no need to be 
timid in asserting his faith in prayer and, what is better, 
in exercising it in the way of God’s appointment, both in 
preparation for and in the presence of the terrors of invad- 
ing disease. 








School and College. 


THE CLASSICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


BY PROF. FRANK E. ROCKWOOD. 








THE most ardent advocate of the classics could hardly 
ask for more generous recogvition of his favorite studies 
than they have received from the University of Chicago. 
The number of instructors and the multiplied courses 
afford ample opportunity for thorough study and wide 
reading in all that pertains to the literature and life of 
Greece and Rome. This cannot be accidental or due to 
past traditions ; for unlike the historic colleges of the East 
the young educational giant of the West has been unham- 
pered by old theories. Its organizers have been free to ac- 
cept whatever plans and methods seemed to them most 
promising. They were privileged to adopt the old concep- 
tion of a liberal education with its prescribed curriculum 
made up largely of mathematics and the humanities, or to 
follow the modern tendency, even to its extreme limit, and 
allow science and the practical arts utterly to displace 
ancient ideals of culture and training. Indeed, a univer- 
sity located in a city whose wonderful material develop- 
ment would seem to excuse its intense commercial spirit 
could hardly be expected to manifest great respect for any 
form of learning that savors more, as its opponents affirm, 
of the monastery than of the marketplace. And yet what- 
ever departures have been made from former methods, 
classical studies have received their full share of attention 
and have been given, we believe, greater relative promi- 
nence than they enjoy in any other large American uni- 
versity. 

Latin is required in all of the six possible groups of 
subjects to be offered by candidates for admission, and 
Greek in three. In five of the groups the preparatory 
Latin, so far as one can judge from the Calendar, con- 
forms in quality and quantity to the requirements of the 
best colleges. Thirty-three courses in Greek and thirty- 
five in Latin, including composition, history, political an- 
tiquities, law, archeology, epigraphy, and the reading of 
more than twenty authors in each language, show the 
broad and comprehensive plan on which the ork has 
been outlined. All ages of Roman literature receive 
special consideration, from the time of Livius Andronicus 
to that of the Church Fathers and Christian hymn writers. 
There is no evidence that philological training is to be 

- neglected, but courses in ‘‘ The Development of Roman Or- 
atory,’” ‘‘ Roman Philosophy as Seen in the Writings of 
Cicero,’ and ‘‘ Roman History from the Sources,” show 
that the student who has no desire to become aspecialist 
in comparative grammar is not to be kept canstantly delv- 
ing among linguistic roots, to the utter disregard of the 
real wealth of classical literature. 

When there is so much in all this to delight the heart of 
the classicist and make him feel that the speech of Horace 
and the mother-tongue of Homer are to be given a fair 
chance to show their power to make cultured and apprecia- 
tive scholars, it might seem captious to criticise or suggest 
changes, however slight ; and yet we fail tosee any adequate 
reason for offering university instruction in the Latin that 
for years has been by common consent relegated to the pre- 
paratory schools. Courses one to five for candidates for tne 
degree of B.S., as printed in the June Calendar, are identi- 
cal with those found in every classical high school and 
academy in the land, and to make the case still more sur- 
prising, three of the five courses are majors, which means 
that the supposed scientific student, while taking these 
courses, will-devote ten of his fifteen hours a week to the 
study of preparatory Latin—surely a remarkable victory 
of the classics over the sciences! It is certainly lowering 
the standard of the university to engage in such instruc- 
tion. If linguistic training of that kind is essential for 
scientific students let it be given them before they enter 
the university, that they may there devote all their time to 
work properly belonging to their course and not spend part 
of it in reading Sallust, Vergil’s Afneid and Cicero’s ora- 
tions against Catiline. Work inferior in grade to that 
which is found in the freshman year of any small college 
is hardly in keeping with the dignity of an institution 
ambitious fo become a great university in reality as well 
asin name. It is no defense to say that the instruction 
will be better than that which is given in preparatory 
schools. Thechances are that the courses will be conducted 
by graduate students or inexperienced instructors and 
that the work will be inferior to that of the best academies 
and city high schools. 

The teachers’ training course is a commendable tho not a 
new feature. American educators have been for some time 
awaking to the fact that the universities ought to lead the 
way in improving primary and secondary schools. The 
higher should lift up the lower and not rest like a dead 
weight upon them. Whatever is done to fit young teachers 
to take up the work of the schoolroom and carry it on in 
an intelligent manner, whether in the classics or in any 
other department, is a positive service to the nation and 
deserves the heartiest commendation. But this instruc- 
tion to be valuable should be intensely practical in its 
method. It should not be confused with graduate work. 
The young teacher needs to know what results ought to be 
expected from his labors and in what way he can secure 
these. While breadth and depth are essential in his train 
ing, yet ability to arouse enthusiasm in his pupils and 
make them find delight in their work is absolutely indis- 








pensable to him if he would in any adequate sense of the 
word come up to the measure of his opportunity. 

The Classics will be on trial in the University of Chicago 
as they have not been in any other institution. They re- 
ceive the most liberal treatment at the very beginning of 
the university’s career, but at the same time they will not 
be upheld by the force of tradition. Future gifts to the 
department will, undoubtedly, depend upon the success of 
the instructors in attracting students to their courses. The 
elective system opens the field to all alike. We may safely 
infer that the agressive spirit of the university will not be 
satisfied with simply giving the instruction demanded by 
the people. A vigorous attempt will, undoubtedly, be made 
to create a demand for all and even: for more than the 
university is at present able to offer. Ia the future growth 
of the institution will the classics hold their own? Will 
they keep pace with modern languages, history, science aud 
philosophy ? Will they continue to occupy as prominent 
a position as they now hold, or will the speculative, the 
material and the so-called practical force the literary and 
the humanizing to the wall? The situation is full of in- 
terest to every teacher and educator. For our part we have 
faith in classical culture, and ask no special favor for it, 
only in fact an open field and a fair opportunity. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PENN. 








Science. 


....Prof. C. V. Riley, the eminent entomologist, has 
recently published a history of the main facts that have 
been accumulating the past few years, in connection with 
the very curious subject of the fertilization of the Yucca 
by the Yucca moth, Pronuba yuccasella. It is scarcely 
necessary to say in these days that insects are a great 
agent in effecting the fertilization of flowers, and to a 
great extent in cross-fertilization; that is to say, they 
carry the pollen from one flower to another, and in that 
way flowers receive pollen from their neighbors’, rather 
than from their own stamens. A large variety of insects 
are engaged in this work, bees, especially, being among 
the chief agents, going from flower to flower, and to no one 
in particular. But the Yucca moth is in close association 
with the Yucca. It is not known to visit any other flower ; 
and, strange to say, the Yucca could not be fertilized at 
all if it were not for this insect. Experiments bave been 
tried over and over again, and with very rare exceptions 
the flowers are infertile when the Yucca moth is prevented 
from having access to them. Some exceptional cases have 
been noted where the flowers have produced seeds when 
the Yucca moth has been excluded ; but it is believed in 
these cases that the pollen accidentally reaches the stigma 
without any special arrangements therefor by Nature. In 
the original work of Professor Riley, it was observed that 
after the deposition of the egg in the ovarium of the Yucca, 
as if the insect knew instinctively that it would not pro- 
duce perfect seed without the application of pollen, 
the insect collected the pollen from the stamens and 
then thrust. it in small pellets into the apex of the 
stigma, in this way insuring the fertility of the seed vessel. 
Considering what is generally believed in regard to the 
desirability of cross-fertilization, this was considered re- 
markable. It was wonderful that the insect should in- 
stinctively, as it were, seem to be able to go through all 
these processes, so necessary to the maturity of the seed, 
but, in view of the supposed desirability of cross-fertiliza- 
tion in flowers, it seems strange that the insect should be 
engaged, not in cross-fertilization, but in securing the self- 
fertilization of the flowers. The additional point now 
brought out by Professor Riley, beyond what has already 
been credited, is that the insect seems in many cases, to fly 
away from the flower in which it collects the pollen, and 
departs for some other; to deposit the egg in the ovarium 
when it fertilizes the flower. The subject is yet by no means 
exhausted, and promises to be one of the mo-t interest- 
ing of topics, in connection with plant-life, that have ever 
been brought before the lovers of Nature. 





....Mrs. Katherine Brandegee, one of the foremost bot- 
anists of the Pacific Coast, has published a catalog of the 
flowers that are found in San Francisco—the city of San 
Francisco, by the way, being co-extensive with the country 
around, asin the case of some of our Eastern cities. It, 
therefore, occupies a total area of about forty-two square 
miles. Large numbers of species which formerly existed 
on this territory have been destroyed by building opera- 
tions and other improvements, while, on the other hand, a 
very large number of species have been introduced from 
other parts of the world, through the agency of commer- 
cial transactions, especially from the Mediterranean, and 
also from South America, many plants of Spain having 
been introduced to this section by the way of the Spanish 
colonies in South America. Mrs. Brandegee finds that the 
whole number of species at present existing in this terri- 
tory, at the present time, is 585, which is probably a larger 
number of species than can be found within the bounda- 
ries of any other city on the American continent. It 
should be stated that of this number twelve are ferns. It 
will interest botanical specialists probably to know that 
in this section a malvaceous plant, namely Sidalcea mal- 
veflora, is dicecious—this character’ being exceedingly 
rare, if not otherwise wholly unknown in this natural 
order. 


...-In the northwestern portion of the Pacific States is a 
very beautiful fruit of the Rubus family, which is not a 
blackberry or raspberry but intermediate between them. 
The general appearance of the bush, and of the whole 
plant, is that of a raspberry ; but the berry is not thimble- 
like, as in the raspberry when detached from the stem, but 
comes off in the same manner as the blackberry. It is 
known by the visitors to that region as the Salmon berry. 
The berries vary from a light amber to a reddish tint, and 
they are collected and sold by the Indians to any chance 
visitors who come along. The fruit, however, is not par- 








ticularly delicious ; but in the absence of better fruit, is 
considered a luxury by those who can get them. No 
one has ever placed on record any reason why the 
fruit was pamed the Salmon berry; but Miss Grace E 
Cooley, of Wellesley College, Mass., who has been giv- 
ing an account of a brief trip to Alaska last year in the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, states that the ber- 
ries are gathered in the summer for winter use by being 
preserved in salmon oil ; and hence comes the Salmon berry. 








Personals. 


THEODORE CHILD, whose death in Ispahan, Persia, has 
been recently reported, was not only a valued general 
correspondent of American journals, but was a recognized 
authority on art. For some years he was the represent- 
ative of Harper & Brothers in Europe, and used his great 
ability at organization to good effect for that house. Long 
residence in Paris had made him thoroughly conversant 
with every form of European society, and an invaluable 
observer and chronicler of the phuses of life. He had com- 
menced a long journey in Persia when, at the very outset, 
he was taken sick with cholera in Tabreez. There he was 
nursed to health by Dr. Mary Bradford, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, and kept on his way to Teheran and Ispahan. 
His system, however, seemed to be so enfeebled that he 
succumbed at the latter place to an attack of typhoid 
fever. The object of his journey, which was taken with 
Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks as a companion, was to write a 
series of papers for Harper’s Magazine on Persia and 
Farther India. How deeply interested he was in the work 
is evident from the following extract from a letter from 
him in the last number of Harper’s Weekly. It makes us 
realize how much the world has lost by his death. After 
speaking of the difficulties he encountered, he says : 

“But all this bad luck and hard work is compensated by the 
beauty and novelty of the country and the people. Nothing has 
yet been published about Persia that gives any ideaof it. Weeks 
is enthusiastic. He paints at sunrise, he paints at sunset, and 
even when he goes to bed he continues painting his nose with 
vaseline, in which operationI follow his example; for, altho we 
are both burnt as black as brown niggers, the ends of our noses 
cannot resist the fierceness of the noonday sun, and they crack 
and peel, and are awful to lookupon. Weare gathering heaps of 
material, and the little ride from the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf will, I hope, be found interesting by the public. There are 
not many people who have done it, and, rough as it is, it is worth 
doing. There is literally no end of material for illustration, and 
all different from anything either of us has ever seen in any 
country orany book. But what slow work it is! What a long 
time it takes to gather the material! What endless difficulty in 
the way of the artist! These Persians are very fanatical, and at 
the present moment Christians are in bad odor everywhere, so 
that you cannot goand sit down to paintanywhere. Inthe towns 
we have to get policemen and soldiers to protect the artist, and 
keep the stupid crowd at a distance. 

“Teheran is an awfully funny place, a queer mixture of East 
and West, with a great polychrome square that looks like the 
outside of an ambulant circus—very comic.” 





.... We have received from Prof. Daniel Kilham Dodge an 
interesting account of Schiller Parelius Vilhelm Birkedal, 
one of themost prominent members of the Danish Church, 
whodied this last summer. Birkedal was born in 1809, 
and at the age of 15 was placed as an apprentice in a drug 
store in Copenhagen ; but left his place after six days, with 
the avowed purpose of going to Greece to share in the war 
of independence. With difficulty his friends dissuaded him 
from this, and he entered thé University in 1829. There he 
associated himself in a club with a number of young men, 
some of whom have been the foremost men in Denmark— 
one being the late prime minister, C. S. Ha!l. Graduating 
in 1834, he found himself under the uncertain theological 
influence of the times, but soon became an ardent disciple 
of the great Grundtorg. In 1849, he became pastor of the 
church at Rysbirge, where his fame as an eloquent 
preacher gathered large crowds to hear him. Always an 
intense patriot, he threw himself into political life most 
intensely, looking to America as the greatest and best ex- 
ample of national freedom. In the German-Danish war 
he bitterly opposed the declaration of peace, and in 1864 
closed a sermon with words that have since become famous, 
“*May God give the King a Danish heart.’’ This cost him 
his position ; but he formed an independent church, which 
was afterward united with the national Church, and 
where he lived until within a few years. Of late he had 
made his home at Valdegaard, about twenty miles from 
Copenbagen, always glad to meet friends. Americans 
were especially welcome, and he wished especial remem- 
brance sent to them. He was not only a great preacher, 
but a forcible writer on devotional as well as theological 
subjects, all characterized by the deep love ard romantic 
warmth which distinguished Grundtorg’s school. 


....The late John Hoey, ex-president of Adams’ Ex- 
press Company, commenced life as a folder in a press- 
room. Rising to the dignity of a newsboy. he showed 
what stuff he was made of, by taking his papers in a skiff 
alongside the packets that, fresh from England, were an- 
chored in the bay waiting for the tedious routine of quar- 
antine. When an express messenger he divined the lines 
along which the company would probably work, and as 
soon as he could secure the means, he started in ahead, so 
that wherever the great corporation went it found that it 
had to fight him. The result was that it was found 
cheaper to buy out the rival and in due time the capital of 
$20,000,000 was in his hands as president. Through it all 
he preserved a certain picturesqueness of effect, which 
made him one of the most marked men of New York. His 
place at Hollywood, N.J., was a marvel, a combination as 
has been said of Boabdil’s Alhambra, an English noble- 
man’s demesne, and a Chicago hotel, yet as unsubstantial 
in permanent value as the spray of its fountains. He was 
a curious mixture of the fantastic Oriental and the realis- 
tic American, such as none but the kaleidoscopic life of this 
country could produce, 
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BY E, IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


LIKE the historic Macgregor—and other confident per- 
sonages of antiquity of whom the story is told—last week 
the Oratorio Society, with its Friday and Saturday con- 
certs had * the head of the table” it created quite to itself 
beyond contest. Mr. Grossmith’s three amusing and 
delightful drawing-roo:n entertainments in Chickering 
Hall offered much to divert musical people ; but they are 
hardly things in special musical evidence. An invitation 
concert by Gustav von Waldenhain, a newcomer here, 
under the management of Mr. J. B. Pond, on Tuesday after- 
noon, proved to be of no significance—except perhaps to 
Mr. Waldenhain himself. It was a mild maunered week, 
first and last. 

In the revival of Rubinstein’s sacred opera (not likely to 

be performed on any stage as an opera), “‘ The Tower of 
Babel,’”’ the Oratorio Society was, artistically, agreeably 
successful. Choral and orchestral material must be the 
sheet anchor in undertaking it, altho thereis cal for three 
male soloists. The Symphony Society’s band and the large 
chorus of the sister society acquitted themselves spiritedly 
and otherwise well, if by no means perfectly well, inRubin- 
stein’s vigorous descriptive scenes; under Mr. Damrosch’s 
care. The work has not been heard herein many years—Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch introduced it effectively to this country 
in 1881 at the Music Festival he organized. Its orchestra- 
tion is its best element ; allowing even for much ad cap- 
tandum matter. The choruses are apt to be weak in them- 
selves. Often their development is prolix and very sugges- 
tive of other composer’s scores. The solos are thankless, 
unless the tenor’s final one, ‘Then, oh, then, does the 
World” be excepted. The best choral numbers are the now 
well-known ‘‘ Choruses of the Three Races,’’ and the finai 
over-long one—considerably like, in theme and working, to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Thanks be to Goil.’’ Several others are rel- 
atively perfunctory and thin. But the wnole work is brief 
and condensed enough in places not to fatigue the listeners 
as is the ill-plight of much better oratorios or oratorio- 
operas. There is a certain forceful movement to it. The 
instrumentation often is rich and always taking. Com- 
pared with the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” it is a pleasure, It has 
the merit of ‘‘ going”’ first and last. In this presentation 
Mr. Damrosch’s soloists were Mr. Emil Fischer, sonorous 
in voice, if comically Teutonic in accent, as Nimrod; Mr. 
Perry Averill and Mr. Payne Clarke, a tenor with inten- 
tions and a natural organ, both good; but whose voice 
is badly produced, badly exercised, and who sang his own 
language much more incomprehensibly than Mr. Fischer. 
The Society presents ‘‘ The Messiah,” as is usual with it at 
Christmastide, Thursday afternoon and Friday evening, 
December 29th and 30th. 

In regard to the proposed changes in the Music Hall on 
Fifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue, to fit it for and 
equip it completely for possible operatic performances, 
there appear to be some errors current, as well as several 
pleasing stories unluckily quite ill-founded. In the first 
place, the reconstruction of the Hall is not yet absolutely 
determined. In the second place, several of those persons 
authoritative in the matter are—wisely—most unwilling to 
see made any such changes as have been urged, even if the 
practical increase of revenue to the Hall thus might be 
enlarged annually. They fear lest no spoon be made, 
and only a horn be spoiled, just now an invaluable horn. 
The problem of concert-hall and opera-house is one that 
never has been solved satisfactorily. In every probability 
it can never be so solved. Last, all rumors and reports 
and rosy ideas to the contrary in anywise notwithstand- 
ing, in considering or sanctioning any such conversion of 
the Music Hall into an opera house, there are no ideas, or 
plans, or projects, of the least practicability of establishing 
opera there on a basis connected with the Hall and with 
those interested in it—operain English or German or Ital- 
ian or French or Volapaik or of other sort. If outside 
projects be on foot to do that and so to use the Hall, when 
so altered, those who have the Hall and its uses and 
its future in their hands and onthem, know nothing there- 
of. They would be glad to dose; but they are aware of 
none. Opera in English or German, or whatever it could 
be, may be planned out and subsidized, privately or 
publicly, in a goodtimeto come. That good time may be 
wished for, according to enthusiasm and nationality. Hence 
the rebuilding of the new Music Hall, so far as it shall be, 
must not encourage castle building of an operatic sort, 
however lovely and apparently appropriate. 

The matter of the charges as to Mr. Reginald de Koven’s 
originality as‘a composer in his operas ‘‘ Robin Hood ”’ and 
the “‘ Fencing Master,” set forth in this column last week, 
have gone into a little further development since then in 
public print. The matter bids fair to be an extended dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the best way of adjusting such unlovely 
musical episodes, in justice to everybody, is the legal one. 
A legal ventilation and clarification, tho often unsatisfac- 
tory as such, often affects strongly these retorts-valiant and 
counterchecks-quarrelsome. To the dispassionate and 
friendly looker-on there is no other idea ia such artistic 
contretemps than a quiet fiat justitia as speedily as may be. 

The first appearance here of Johannes Wolff and Joseph 
Hollman will take place at Chickering Hall Friday even- 
ing, December 9th ; Wednesday, December 14th, matinée ; 
and Monday evening, December 19th—next week and the 
week following. Madam Kate Rolla will also make her 
American début at the first two concerts; and Madam 
Caroline Ostberg, Prima Donna from the Royal Opera 
House, Stockholm, will appear at the third concert. The 
subscription for the performances opens Monday morning 
at the hall named. 

For the current week the musical will be offered the 
Musurgia Club’s first concert of the year on Tuesday night 
and also one by the Rubinstein Club (admission to either 

only by invitation); on the same evening a performance 
of Spohr’s sacred oratorio.‘ The Last Judgment’ (an old 


Church, Fourth Avenue, on Tuesday night ; and the Sym- 
phony Society ; an operatic concert in Steinway Hall on 
Thursday evening given by Mr. and Mrs. Massey-Howard, 
Mr. Harry Pepper and Pedro de Salazar; and on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night come the next concerts of the 
Symphony Society, with the program previously mentioned 
here, Mrs. Carl Alves, soloist. 








Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

OFFICIAL returns from a number of States show the 

following results: In Connecticut the total vote was 

164,825. Mr. Cleveland’s plurality over President Harrison 

being 5,570; the vote for Governor was somewhat smaller, 

164,479, Luzon B. Morris, the Democratic candidate, being 

elected by a majority of 895, and a plurality of 6,042 over 

Lieutenant-Governor Merwin, the Republican candidate. 

Other Democratic State officers have majorities varying 

from 884 to 3,060; the first, second and fourth districts send 

Democratic representatives to Congress, the third a Re- 

publican, In Missouri the official count shows that Mr. 

Cleveland received an average vote of 268,628, against 226,- 
762 for President Harrison. Mr. Stern (Dem.) received 
265,144 votes for Governor, and Mr. Warner (Rep.), 235,035. 

In Ohio, one Democratic elect or was elected, receiving 404,- 
113 votes ; the other 22 electors are Republican, only one, 
however, receiving a larger vote than the Democratic elec- 
tor. In Kansas the proposition to hold a constitn- 
tional convention was defeated by a majodity of 
1,284, a severe blow to the anti-Prohibitionists. In Oregon 
the electoral vote will stand 3 for President Harrison, 1 for 
Mr. Weaver ; the Fusion elector has a plurality of 829 over 
the highest Republican elector. In Wisconsin the total 
yote was 264,620, of which President Harrison received 
121,545 ; Mr Cleveland, 100,275 ; General Weaver, 29.545; and 
Mr. Bidwell, 13,255. Illinois gave Mr. Cleveland 426,574 
votes, President Harrison 397,401, Mr. Bidwell 24,590, Gen- 
eral Weaver 20,685. The Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor received 425,238 against 402,858 for the Republican 
candidate. In California the third party will hold the bal- 
ance of power in the next Legislature. In Massachusetts 
the full vote for Lieutenant-Governor Haile was 183,650 
against 183,346 for Governor Russell; as, however, about 
15,000 voters confounded the Republican candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor, Roger Wolcott, with the Prohibition 
candidate for Governor, Wolcott Hamlin, their ballots 
were thrown out, and Governor Russell declared elected. 


....A meeting of atout 400 Armenians resident in New 
York City was recenty held to greet a delegate. sent by 
them last year to bear a letter to the Shah of Persia, ex- 
pressing the grateful acknowledgment of the Armenian 
community in this country to the Persian Government for 
the interest it has manifested in their fellow-countrymen. 
The delegate was G. F. Sarafinian. Count Oskanyan, the 
President of the Armenian colony in New York, was in the 
chair. Speeches were made by Dr. N. M. Boyajian, son of 
Mr. Hagop Boyajian, chief of the Protestant Armenians 
in Turkey, Mr. H. M. Kiretchjian, Mr. Joseph H. Egunian, 
editor of the Armenian paper Azadoutiun (Liberty), of 
this city. The letter of the Shah, expressing his thanks 
for the action of the colony, was read, and resolutions were 
adopted thanking ex-Secretary Blaine for his official 
assistance to Mr. Sarafinian, and commending the United 
States Minister at Teheran for his hospitality to the dele- 
gate. 


.... The Venezuelan Government has given up its claim 
to the return of Mijares, the refugee who escaped on the 
steamer ‘‘ Philadelphia.’”’ It was claimed that he was 
wanted on a criminal charge, and was not a political ref- 
ugee. Minister Scruggs, however, has so presented the 
matter that they have withdrawn the claim. It is re- 
ported that tbe Venezuelans ‘feel very bitterly over the 
event, not that they blame the United States, but are dis- 
appointed that Mijares succeeded in escaping. 


....A bill has been introduced in the Alabama Legisla- 
ture for the abolition of the convict lease system. It is 
said that this is done at the instigation of the miners who 
have threatened to release all the convicts, as in Ten- 
nessee, if such a law is not passed. 


..--At the annual football match between Yale and 
Princeton Colleges at New York on Thanksgiviag Day, 
Yale won by a score of 12 to 0. 


....In the trials of the strikers at Homestead, Critchlow, 
the striker, who was charged with murder, has been ac- 
quitted. 


FOREIGN. 

.... The German Army bill was introduced by Chancellor 
von Caprivi, who made a most important speech. He 
stated that the Empire is at peace with all nations; that 
she will not provoke war ; that there is no prize to gain by 
victory. But she will not undertake to prevent war. He 
read also the famous Ems dispatch, which precipitated the 
Franco-German War. (See anothercolumn) He declared 
emphatically that Prince Bismarck had not falsified the 
dispatch ; and that it was untrue that King William was 
too conciliatory, or had not struck the proper note in deal- 
ing with France. Speaking of the relations with Russia, 
he said that the present Czar is one of the most peaceful 
of monarchs, and appreciates the corresponding policy of 
Germany. There are hostile currents, however, which 
occasion danger, and which make it impossible for Ger- 
many to yield Alsace-Lorraine cr break off relations 
with Austria; the strengthening of armaments consti- 
tute no threat to Russia; but it is necessary to repel 
a possible attack. If Russia wishes to go to war, 
she would be sute of the alliance of France; but if 
France desired war, the alliance of Russia would be an 
open question. The whole position of Germany among the 
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Triple Alliance is weaker in troops than are France or 
Russia; hence Germany must always take the chief burden 
upon herself. Referring to the proposed .reforms in mili- 
tary service, he claimed that while in point of numbers 
the Army was ahead of any other nation’s, it failed in 
strength of organization. With the exception of Austria 
Germany spends less money for armaments than any of 
the nations, While the bill would be, perhaps, unwelcome, 
war, perhaps defeat, would be much worse. The speech 
has been followed by varying comments by the different 
papers, being criticised by all the Berlin papers, except the 
semioffiial press. The Socialists are unanimously 
against it. 


-...The Chamber of Deputies at Paris by a unanimous 
vote has agreed toinstitute a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the affairs of the Panama Canal Company, and accord- 
ingly a commis: ion was chosen, consisting of twenty-three 
Republicans, nine Conservatives and one Boulangist. The 
Conservatives declined to serve on account of their insuffi- 
cient representation, and a number of the Republicans also 
resigned. At lastthe committee was constituted by the 
election of seven more members, six of them from the Con- 
servatives. The investigation commenced on November 
25th. Thesummons issued to Messrs. M. de Lesseps and 
the other defenders, charge them with having by means of 
fraudulent tactics, and with a view to inducing belief in 
the existence of aehimerical event and imaginary credit, 
dissipated moneys raised by issues of stocks intrusted to 
them for a determined use, thus swindling others out of 
their fortunes. 


.-..-The Italian Parliament was opened on November 
238d. The speech of the King called attention to the cor- 
dial relations with other nations and the interest mani- 
fested at Genoa. Speaking of the finances, he maintained 
that there would be no increased taxation, but reforms 
would be introduced, not only in the finances but in the 
Army, so as to insure that the military strength will not 
be weakened by reduction in its expenditures. Other bills 
are to be presented, dealing with national schools, the 
judicial system, the maritime postal service, and provid- 
ing for the completion of the railways and canal systems. 


....The first Chamber of the Diet in Sweden has passed 
a bill to reorganize the Army, and the second Chamber has 
approved the extension of the annual training of con- 
scripts from 42 to 90 days. General elections for members 
of the Diet will take place early next year. The ieading 
question is that of the franchise. The Liberal Franchise 
League demands that all persons having an income of $140 
a year be qualified to vote. At present scarcely six per 
cent. of the population are qualified, as only those pay- 
ing an income tax, or having a yearly income of $225, have 
the right to vote. 


.... The Czar of Russia has nominated the Czarewitch to 
be President of the Russian State Council, and this is un- 
derstood to indicate that he desires to infuse a more liberal 
spirit into the admiuistration. As the President of the 
Holy Synod is a very strong supporter of the Orthodox 
Church, and is Vice President of the Council, no imme- 
diate change is possible; but it is hoped that the repression 
of Hebrews and Catholics will eventually be relaxed. 


....According to dispatches from Paris the French 
troops have entered Abomey without opposition. King 
Behanzin has fled with a small body of his followers into 
unexplored sections, where it would be impossible, even if 
desired, to follow him. Geneaal Dodds is busy reinstating 
the authorities and taking measures to occupy the coast 
territory. 


.... There has been considerabie disturbance among the 
unemployed and Socialists in London, one Socialist organ- 
izer urging his hearers to resist the land laws, affirming 
that he had paid no rent in seven years, and did not pro- 
poseto A meeting of Anarchists, which had been arranged 
to be held in Trafalgar Square, was omitted. 


...-It has been reported that the English Cabinet has 
surrendered to Radical pressure and will introduce a bill 
to reform the franchise before that for Irish Home Rule. 


....A band of dervishes, probably a part of the force of 
Osman Digna, have been defeated by the Egyptian troops 
after a fierce battle. 








A PASTOR is a little curious to know whether his friend, Mr. 
A., who has attended political meetings at night during the late 
campaign, will continue to give the same excuse he has been 
accustomed to give for not, attending the prayer-meeting, viz., 
“T never attend night meetings !"— United Presbyterian. 


....The prosperity of the country requires that there shall be 
two great and powerful parties, each of them worthy to admin- 
ister the government; therefore every good citizen must desire 
that the Republican Party shall regain its strength until it shall 
be as nearly as possible equal toe its Democratic rival.—Church 
Standard. 


...May the day soon come when Methodist preachers of the 
first ability will count it their highest honor to preach in down- 
town churches. There is a lesson, too, for laymen. These enter- 
prises have been made successful by the fact that some wealthy 
men, whatever the temptations to move elsewhere, remained and 
supported them.—Christian Advocate. 


....In this recent election the Democratic Party has secured 
the votes of farmers, workingmen and anarchists. Now must 
follow a ministry to the diverse hopes and demands of these 
three abounding armies. If tariffs are reduced excessjvely, 
“business ” in general will suffer ; while if the reduction is mod- 
erate, immoderate men will make the political welkin ring. It 
is more than well that the Executive, the Senate and the House 
are all in the bandsof the one victorious party. All new theories 
as to national revenue and administration can be tried to their 
utmost. No House can declare that it is impeded by an un- 


friendly Senate, nor can the President shield himself behind a 
dissenting Congress. The road is open, and no official or coterie 
or party can complain if its theories have not full and unoposeg 





nations depends upon her military strength; even the 


trial.—Northweatern Christian Advocate, 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


OLD Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has voted, with 
only one dissentient voice, to withhold its annual contri- 





bution from the American Board. It has done soon the 
ground that the policy of the Board respecting the ap- 
pointment of missionaries is illiberal and wrong. This 
is the burden of the speeches by the pastor and others, as 
reported for us and printed in full on another page. 

These utterances are very plain and the action very 
significant. "Many of the attacks upon the American 
Board have been veiled attacks, and it has not always 
been easy to ascertain the exact cause of complaint. 
Some have based their criticisms on questions of inter- 
pretation ; others apparently on the system itself ; and 
still others on the character of the administration. Not 
a few who have arraigned the Board have made haste to 
deny any sympathy with the peculiar doctrine—pioba- 
tion after death—against which the administration, 
under definite instructions, has sought to protect the 
Board. 

We have insisted that the object of most of these 
attacks is the repeal or practical nullification of the 
instructions forbidding the Prudential Committee to 
appoint as missionaries believers in a future probation ; 
and that whatever changes the Board might adopt short 
of a complete surrender, would be unsatisfactory to the 
agitators, and would not bring settled peace. Plymouth 
Church speaks plainly. It does not attack the Board 
because it is a close corporation, or because it is not a 
direct ecclesiastical representative of the Congrega- 
tional churches, or because the Prudential Commit- 
tee follows a certain interpretation of the Des 
Moines and Springfield instructions, or because of 
any special fault it has to find with the administration ; 
but because believers in a future probation are refused 
appointment. It is true that the pastor denied that it 
was a theological question and contended that it was 
simply a question of liberty. But for what is liberty de- 





manded? For those who hold that Christ's redeeming 
work is probably carried on beyond the grave. It is 
not enough, another speaker said, that a missionary 
should have the liberty to cherish, without preaching it, 
the doctrine that men may be reached and saved after 
‘death. In other words, the liberty asked for is to hold 
and preach probation after death. 

This, we say, is clear and definite. We know just 
where Plymouth Church stands, just what it objects to 
in the present administration, and just what it wants. 
This is knowledge of value. When we put its de- 
mands over against the definite, unmistakable position 
of the Board we see at once that agreement is impossi- 
ble. The Board’s position is this, as expressed by Presi- 
dent Storrs at Chicago and approved by the Board : 

“These rules of administration have not contemplated 
the appointment of men to the missionary service who 
hold the doctrine of probation beyond the grave. For my- 
self I could not agree to the appointment of any such can- 
didate, as I do not wish to send anybody abroad believing 
what he may not teach, and as I do not wish to teach the 
heathen what I believe to be contrary to the Word of 
God.” 

President Storrs is conciliatory up to the limits of 
principle. He has told us how far he can go, and the 
Board voted to go no further than he indicated. It can- 
not commission men as missionaries who hold to the 
Andover doctrine. Plymouth Church insists that such 
men shall be commissioned, and in the meantime turns 
its contributions into other channels. These are irrecon- 
cilable positions. 

We have in the action of Plymouth Church an illus- 
tration of the lengths to which attachment to an unscrip- 
tural and absurd doctrine will lead men. The great work 
of the Board in heathen lands is as nothing to this church 
because the administration will not recognize somebody’s 
unscriptural ism. They are willing that its preaching of 
the Gospel to the benighted should cease if it refuses 
to. commission anybody to hold and preach salva- 
tion after death. To be sure, the annual gift of this 
large church is not excessive—about $500—but it is suf- 
ficient to show the principle which governs it. 

We need not quote the abusive terms employed by 
some of the speakers, who strangely misrepresented the 
position of the Board and the character of the Gospel it 
proclaims. The Board does not hold that God’s mercy 
cannot reach the heathen and that all are swept into 
eternal punishment. It formulates no rule on this point, 
refusing to go beyond the Scriptures, but believes ear- 
nestly that God is merciful and gracious and will do 
what is right. It refuses to insist upon anything that the 
Bible does not teach ; and it is equally unwilling to com- 
mit itself to a probation beyond death, because it finds 
no warrant for it in the Scriptures. It is absurd to rep- 
resent its missionaries as being obliged to teach or actu- 
ally teaching that God does not love the heathen, The 
exact contrary is true. They preach the saving love of 
Christ to the benighted, and insist that the power of God 
is sufficient to save them from their sins. Practical and 
immediate salvation is what they emphasize. 

There are not many churches, probably, that will care 
to follow the action of this Brooklyn church. We have 
never heard it claimed that more than 25 churches out of 
5,000 sympathize with this view. It would be a gain, not 
a loss, if those like-minded were to doso. It would be 
better that a few churches should seek another organi- 
zation as the medium of their views than to prolong con- 
troversy in the American Board. 


. 





NEW YORK IN THE ELECTION. 


THE official returns of the recent election in the State 
of New York present some points worthy of considera- 
tion. 

In the first place, the combined Republican and Dem- 

ocratic vote was less by upward of 22,000 than the com- 
bined Republican and Democratic vote of 1888. The 
aggregate vote four years ago was 1,284,516; 
this year it is 1,262,130. This falling off was 
not due to a decrease in the population of the State. 
There was an increase in the population during the dec- 
ade ending in 1890, of 914,982, or 18 per cent. This is 
at the rate of one and eight-tenths per cent. a year, There 
is no reason to suppose that this rate was not maintained 
during the last quadrennium. If it was so maintained 
the population of 1892 is larger by seven and two-tenths 
per cent, than that of 1888. The number of men 
entitled to the franchise must therefore have been corre- 
spondingly increased. 
In the second place, the vote for Mr. Cleveland in- 
creased in the four years from 635,757 to 653,900, a net 
gain of 18,143; while the vote for Mr. Harrison decreas- 
ed from 648,759, in 1888, to 608,230 in 1892, a loss of 40,- 
529. The decrease in the Republican vote and the in- 
crease in the Democratic are not to be explained alto- 
gether by a change in the political sentiment of voters. 

In the third place, these changes have occurred in a 
quite uniform way—the increase in the Cleveland vote 
being found wholly in the counties containing the dens- 

est population, and the chief decrease in the Harrison 
vote being found as uniformly in the counties con- 
taining a rural population. Taking the seven counties 





containing all the cities in the State with a population 
above 45,000, we findthat Cleveland gained in these 
seven counties 35.665 over his vote in 1888, while Harri- 








son lost 10,549 in the same counties. 
net gain in every one of these counties except Albany 


Cleveland had a 


and Rensselaer, where a decrease was reported. His 
greatest net gain was in the County of Kings, where he 
added 17,341 to his vote, against only 896 added to 
Harrison's vote of 1888. Cleveland’s next greatest gain 
in these seven counties was in New York where he 
added 12,726 to his score, while 7,047 was subtracted 
from Harrison’s, Outside these seven counties Harrison 
lost 29,980 and Cleveland 17,532, Of the rural counties, 
twenty-three are declining in population. This decline 
explains in some degree the falling off of the total vote, 
but not altogether, 

These facts, which have much weighty significance, 
point to these conclusions : 

1. The Democratic strongholds are in the great centers 
of population. 

2. The vote of the cities is a much more constant fac- 
tor than that of the country districts. 

8. The greatest indifference to the most important 
duty of citizenship is to be found among the farmers, 
tradesmen and laborers of the interior. 

4, The increase of the vote of the cities is largely made 
up of naturalized foreign-born citizens. 

5. These naturalized citizens vote almost solidly the 
Democratic ticket. 

The moral is this: By indifference to their duties as 
citizens, by their culpable neglect of the franchise, which 
is theirs by birthright, the truly American elements in 
our population are intrusting the most important func- 
tions of the freeman to hordes of voters not familiar with 
our institutions, and not able or willing to discriminate 
between the policies presented for the intelligent choice 
of the voter. There is by far too much solidarity in our 
elections. Cleveland has been elected chiefly by a solid 
South, an almost solid alien vote, and an almost solid 
Roman Catholic vote. It is a great misfortune to have 
it thus. For the best interests of all concerned the 
Negro vote should be divided ; so should the vote of nat- 
uralized citizens and the vote of Roman Catholics. It is a 
a menace to the country to have these elements solidly 
massed with either political party. And a still greater 
menace is the indifference which so many capable and 
intelligent men show to the exercise of their political 
rights. 

What is the remedy? Compulsory voting, and stricter 
naturalization laws. 
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CHILD RESCUE. 


THERE could scarcely be a greater contrast to appear- 
ance than that presented during the past week by two 
well-known agencies for the rescue of the depraved and 
the unfortunate in our great cities. The Salvation 
Army gathered 3,000 delegates, representing its 14,000 
workers in all parts of the country, in its first Continen- 
tal Congress. The Children’s Aid Society met in a quiet 
room on Broadway for its fortieth annual meeting. The 
statistics are given on another page of this issue. We 
desire here simply to call attention to them and to em- 
phasize some things that they indicate. 

The first thing is the extent to which this work of res- 
cue and aid is carried. These are but two of the many 
agencies at work. Yet inthe lines in which their work 
runs parallel, the care and rescue of children, they re- 
port together, over 13,000 sheltered. fed and partly 
clothed; over 11,000 gathered in industrial and night 
schools, and 2,600 provided with homes, How many of 
the 20,000 reached by the Children’s Aid Society are in- 
cluded in more than one of the three classes referred to, 
we have no means of knowing; but after all fair allow- 
ance is made, it is almost certain that fully 20,000 differ- 
ent boys and girls have been brought by these two agen- 
cies alone under influences that go far to prevent their 
growing upa menace to society. If we could add to 
these the work done by the various city missions, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
the different organizations of one kind and another, pri- 
vate and public, which make this an incidental part of 
their work, weshould find much to indicate that Christian 
people are not so careless of their duties as some would 
have us believe. 

Another point of great importance is the efficiency 
and economy with which these organizations are carried 
on. When the Children’s Aid Society reports that it 
only costs the public $23.33 to keep a boy or girl a whole 
year in its industrial and night schools ; $42.20 to feed, 
shelter and teach one in the lodging houses; and $10.04 
to find a home for one in some part of the East or West. 
or $75 to carry one through all three of the grades, as 
against $140 which would be expended for the same 
child in a poorhouse or asylum, or $107 in the Tombs, we 
realize how carefully the men in charge of the Society 
administer the trust committed to them. A similar result 
would doubtless be reached were it possible to separate 
the cost of the care of children, from the general ex- 
penses of the Salvation Army or of other organizations. 
Notwithstanding many assertions to the contrary, we 
believe that this work of rescue is conducted on the 
soundest principles of economical management. 
The great diversity of methods employed as illustrated 
by these two societies is another point of interest. The 
Children’s Aid Society goes about its work in the most 











quiet way possible, With no public display, it reaches 
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out its hand to every boy or girl with whom wise, kind 
1 can come in contact, and seeks to draw them 
under the personal influence of its agents. It is purely 
‘and simply practical in its methods. The Salvation 
Army does the same, but also seeks to attract those who 
shun such approaches by appealing to a fondness for the 
spectacular, Whether its peculiar methods of uniformed 
parades, brass bands, etc., are attractive to the more 
educated or not, there is no doubt that numbers of 
those who would turn aside from an agent of an ordi- 
nary benevolent society are drawn through it under in- 
fluences that work out good, and only good. 

After all, however, the chief interest centers about 
the general results. No one doubts the good accom- 
plished in particular cases. The question is, Are those 
individual cases so numerous as greatly to affect the 
total? Are the results of this work apparent in the dimi- 
nution of crime? Here we have some most interesting 
statements from the Report of the Children’s Aid Society. 
It says : 

“The figures show that the commitments of girls and 
women for vagrancy fell off from 5,880 in 1860 to 2,022 in 
1891, or from one in every 138}¢ persons in 1860 (when the 
population was 864,254) to one in every 873 in 1801 (when 
the population was 1,765,645). Male vagrants also have 
diminished in twenty-five years largely, in proportion to 
the population. Male petty thieves have fallen off some 
700 during twenty-five years and greatly in the average 
to the whole number, as have also the commitments of 
boys under fourteen years. One classification in the police 
reports, of what is called ‘ juvenile delinquency,’ showsa 
like diminution of children’s crime.” 


We commend these statements to those who feel that 
the Church is failing in its efforts to reach the depraved 
and unfortunate. That much remains to be done is evi- 
dent on every hand; that much more might be done is 
equally clear; but that remainder will be done when 
Church and community join hands to support the 
earnest Christian men and women, whether in uniform 
or plain garb, who have accomplished so much already, 
and will be only too glad of the means that shall enable 
them to increase their efficiency many fold. 


Lp 
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THE COMING CHANGE IN THE INDIAN 
BUREAU. 








THE waste and sacrifice of public interests incident to 
our system of political appointments and removals of 
public officials on a change of Administration is signally 
illustrated by the case of the Indian Office. Here isa 
great Bureau of the Government confronted with one of 
the most difficult problems that are encountered any- 
where in our administration. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand Indians, ranging all the way from savages 
up through the various stages of barbarism to those who 
are merged into our population as citizens, with all their 
diversified interests, are cared for by the Government 
through the agency of the Indian Office. Millions of 
dollars are annually appropriated and expended among 
them and for them in the fulfillment of treaty obliga- 
tions, in ministering to their physical necessities, in pro- 
moting their civilization, and in furthering, through 
educational influences, their preparation for American 
life. If there is any position anywhere in the Govern- 
ment service which ought to be absolutely free from 
partisan influence or political bias, it should be this 
Bureau. 

The past hundred years have shown, by repeated wars 
and outbreaks, accompanied with great loss of life and 
destruction of property and the retarding of the develop- 
ment of the Western country as well as hindering the 
progress of the civilization of the Indians themselves, 
that there have been serious defects in our management 
of these people, and that the situation called loudly for 
such change in our policy as should remedy the evils 
wherever they were susceptible of it. 

After the successive stages of dealing with these peo- 
pl, first as independent nations, then as subject peoples 
and wards, the Government is at last pursuing a definite 
line of policy looking to their incorporation into the 
body-politic as individual citizens. It is fulfilling its 
treaty obligations ; is treating these people with absolute 
justice ; is promoting in every practicable way their ad- 
vance in civilization, and is expending millions of dol- 
lars in the industrial education of the rising generation. 

We believe it is conceded by all intelligent, unbiased 
observers that the situation generally has never been 
more satisfactory and more full of hope than at the pres- 
ent time. The passage of the Dawes Bill, which was 
signed by President Cleveland in 1887, inaugurated a 
hew era in our dealings with these people, and the al- 
lotment of lands is now progressing quite as rapidly as 
is safe. Reservations are being reduced in size; tribal 
organizations are disappearing, and slowly but surely 
these people are adjusting themselves to the changed 

conditions and are becoming fitted gradually for 

citizenship. 
The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Gen. T. 

J. Morgan, has devoted himself most assiduously to the 

responsible duties of his position. He has traveled among 

the Indians more extensively than any other Commis- 
sioner has ever done, and has thus made himself, by per- 
sonal observation, acquainted with the actual condition 





former, he has administered his office, so far as it lay 
within his power to do so, absolutely on civil service re- 
form principles. He has made no removals from office 
for political reasons ; has insisted all the time in his an- 
nual reports and in his practical administration, upon 
fitness as the sole test for appointment, and has empha- 
sized the necessity of a permanent tenure of office for all 
who are honestly and efficiently discharging their duties. 
On his recommendation the school service has been 
taken absolutely out of politics and is being administered 
most unqualifiedly as non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
The Hon. Henry L. Dawes, the eminent Senator from Mas- 
xachusetts, who so long has been Chairman of the + evate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, said, in his great speech 
at Hartford, last month, that in all his thirty-six years 
experience in Washington, he had never known so able 
a Commissioner as the present one. 


ure, is to gofor nothing. The present Commissioner 
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All this, however, according to our method of proced- 


undoubtedly will be removed. All the knowledge and 
experience and skill in administration, gained by him 
during the four years of ardyous service, will be lost. A 
new man, untried, unskilled, inexperienced, ignorant of 
the perplexities of the office, will supersede him, and the 
work must, from the nature of things, suffer. The work 
of the schools will, of necessity, be interrupted ; the 
wide-reaching plans for irrigation and for general im- 
provement among the Indians will be retarded, if not 
overthrown ; and the problem that seemed in a fair way 
to an easy, satisfactory solution will remain to vex us in 
the future as it has vexed us in the past. 

All this change and consequent loss are the outcome of 
the verdict of November. The people voted as they did 
not without warning. They must accept all the results 
which their expressed preference for a Democratic Ad- 
ministration involves. We can only hope that, in view 
of the success of the present Indian policy, Mr. Cleveland 
will not rashly change it, but will put at the head of the 
Indian Bureau a man as broad-minded, as competent, and 
as free from partisan considerations as General Morgan. 


it 
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A LINGERING SCOLD. 


PRINCE BISMARCK is a lingering egotist. He cannot 
be neglected or overlooked, and whatever he says is 
mischievous. His only remaining purpose in life seems 
to be to injure those who have taken his office and to 
magnify the importance of his services to the country. 
He is not satisfied with letting those services speak for 
themselves ; he must exaggerate them by vilifying every 
one else, 
Chancellor von Caprivi has found it necessary, in his 





an account of the last meeting between King William, 
of Prussia, and Count Benedetti, representing the French 


Franco-Prussian War. Bismarck wished to have 


and make war with France a necessity. 


and wicked claim. 


of Queen Isabella. 


given his permission, 


permission for this withdrawal. 


tled on. 


had already heard it. 





of things in the field. A pronounced civil service re- 





speech on the Army bill,to contradict the statement made 
by Bismarck in a late interview in which he claimed to 
have modified and exaggerated the dispatch which gave 


Government, at Ems in 1870, which gave occasion to the 
it 
understood that he had been, obliged to give this ex- 
aggerated color to the dispatch in order to provoke 
France to bring the King to the proper fighting point, 
General von 
Capriviin his speech last week, went over the matter 
thoroughly and submitted from the files of the Foreign 
Office all the memoranda and dispatches on the subject, 
and they do not at all bear out Prince Bismarck’s foolish 


If it be worth while to recall the circumstances, it 
will be remembered that on the 9th of July, 1870, Count 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador, asked for an audience 
with King William at Ems, and there required the King 
to order the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern to with- 
draw from the acceptance of the Spanish crown which 
had been offered him by General Prim after the removal 
It was known that the King was 
willing that the offer of the crown of Spain should be 
accepted, and as head of the Hohenzollern family had 
Nevertheless, in response to the 
French protests the candidacy was declined by the Prince 
of Hohenzollern, and it is probable that the King gave 
Two days later Count 
Bendetti repeated the demand, not having yet heard of 
the declination, which perhaps had not then been set- 
The King again replied that the Prince 
was free to do what he pleased, and that he did 
not know where the Prince was or what he was 
about todo. Two days later, on the 13th, King William 
gave the Ambassador of France a copy of the Cologne 
Gazette containing a dispatch stating that the King had 
renounced the crown, and Count Benedetti replied that he 
But the Ambassador then unex- 
pectedly required the King to declare that he would 
never again give his consent if another offer should be 
made. This the King refused todo. Count Benedetti 
returned the same day fora further audience and re- 
peated his demand; but the King absolutely refused to 
grant it, and refused to accord a third interview on the 
subject the same day, altho he did see him the following 
day. A telegram was printed in the North German Ga- 
zette, the ministerial organ, in the following language : 


‘* After the news of the renunciation of the hereditary 
Prince of Holienzollern had been officially communicated 


Government, the French Ambassador at Ems further de- 
manded of his Majesty the King [of Prussia] to authorize 
him to telegraph to Paris that his Majesty the King en- 
gages for all future time never again to give his consent if 
the Hohenzollerns should again return to their candidature. 
His Majesty the King thereupon declined to receive the 
French Ambassodor again, and had bim told by the adju 
tant in attendance that his Majesty had nothing further to 
communicate to the Ambassador.” 

It is the last sentence in this dispatch which Prince 
Bismarck claims to have accentuated so as to make it 
stronger than the facts warranted, for the purpose of 
provoking the French to declare war, and makifig it 
impossible for the King of Prussia to retreat. Thus the 
Prince takes to himself the credit of directing the course 
of events, and not simply of following them. 

So far as we can see, if it is worth while to discuss the 
matter, General von Caprivi has disproved the dis- 
creditable claim of Prince Bismarck. The dispatches 
seem to have been correctly given, as also the telegram. 
The war was brought about, apparently, by the over- 
weening vanity of the French Emperor and the machi- 
nations of the Empress, who was desirous to humiliate 
Protestant Prussia. It was the natural conclusion of a 
long series of events in which France had shown its fear 
of the rising power of Prussia, aud its desire to weaken 
that power. Even were there any truth in the statement 
of the aged Prince Bismarck, it would be a most discred- 
itable thing to make a boast of his rascality, and it could 
only tend to humiliate his country. ‘Too much attention 
is being paid to the maunderings of a disappointed old 
man. 





IN The Morning Star there is an active discussion by 
correspondents whether or not it would be right for the 
Free Baptists to accept the right hand offered by the 
Congregationalists at Minneapolis. H. Ball 
says: 


Dr. Geo. 


“It is very doubtful whether our Congregational brethren 
were prepared to say to us Baptists, after the union: ‘ You 
shall be just as free to preach in favor of baptizing be- 
lievers only, and against baptizing infants, as we are to 
advocate and practice infant baptism’; and ‘ You may as 
freely argue against sprinkling for baptism as we doin 
favor of it.’ Will they not expect us to be silent where 
Christ commands us both to teach and act? Does he not 
command us to teach the duty and do the act of baptism ? 
Are these duties among the ‘ forms and minor distinctions’ 
to be ignored ? If this is so our whole people should know 
it, and if it is not so we should also know it, before a soul 
of us votes for union. It should not require saying that 
no intelligent Baptist can possibly consent to ignore the 
plain commands of Christ. To even suggest that he muz- 
zle his lips and enslave his tongue, which he has conse- 
crated to the Lord, is simply monstrous.” 

We say Amen to these last words. If the Congrega- 
tionalists will not freely allow Free Baptists who come 
into union with them to teach that only believers should 
be baptized, and that baptism ought to be by immersion, 
then any proposition they may make for union is only 
an insult. The only proper basis for such union would 
be equal liberty allowed on both sides for opinion and 
argument, and preaching and conduct, with equal rec- 
ognition of the rights of conscience and practice of 
those that differ. 

The Rev. R. Dunn, of Hillsdale, Mich., says : 


“The repeated Congregational reference to the unioa 
here proposed always assumes that Free Baptists have no 
convictions respecting the faith and action required in 
baptism, that they have only ‘forms’ to surrender, and 
that Church polity is more important than baptism.” 

If this is the assumption it is unpardonable and wrong. 
No Congregationalist has a right to ask a Free Baptist 
to unite with him except on the basis that it is real faith 
and conviction which controls the practice of his breth- 
ren,and that this faith and practice are to be maintained, 
and to be respected by those whose belief and practice 
on the subject of baptism differs from theirown. There 
can be no submission asked, no change of view or prac- 
tice, nothing but that mutual tolerance and respect 
which are implied in the open communion of the Free 
Baptist denomination. 


”™ 
- 





....The Art Students’ League, in this city, proposes to 
open a Sunday class; or, rather, it is not the members of 
the League but the Board of Control that has decided to 
throw open the studios and schools seven days in a week. 
This will mean life classes on Sunday. We are very sorry 
to have this decided upon, and hope the introduction of the 
Parisian free habits of studying art will be prevented. 
The young men and young women who come here to this 
city have not been in the habit of Sunday work, and the 
result of it would be anything but desirable. The Board 
of Control consists of six men and six women, and four of 
them are teachers. According to our own information not 
less than half the members of the League are opposed to 
opening on Sunday. The tone of the League now is refined 
and elevating in the intercourse between the young people. 
The action taken would tend to make the lawless element 
predominate, and to deter the finer from coming. We 
suppose that some people think that opening the classes 
on Sunday, and making it Parisian in this respect, would 
give the League also a Parisian art-quality and strength. 
According to our notion, it is more the art feeling than it 
is Sunday liberty or freedom from any other moral or con- 





to the Imperial French Government by the Royal Spanish 





ventional restraints which gives tone to art. 
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Cditorial Uotes. 


THE overwhelming advertising at this season of the year 
compels us to add eight pages and a cover to our issue this 
week. Wegive also extra space for the review of books, 
which now crowd upon us, and several important books call 
for a full discussion. The rising Californian writer, Charles 
Howard Shinn, contributes a curious and interesting ar- 
ticle which reminds one somewhat of the strange fantasies 
of Olive Schreiner; Dr. Cuyler has one of his admirable 
religious articles; Dr. Kohut collects from Jewish con- 
temporary sources accounts of the discovery of America 
by Columbus; Mr. R. H. Stoddard tells of the Scotch 
writer, Robert Nicoll; Dr. Hayman describes the origin of 
our text of Shakespear2; Rollo Ogden reports the decay 
of literature in Spain; James Payn offers bis lively Eng- 
lish Notes; T. A. Goodwin, D.D., tells what the saloon 
did in Indiana politics ; Prof. L. S. Potwin defines the new 
exegesis ; Kate M. Huger describes the Fall Academy Ex- 
hibition ; Prof. Frank E. Rockwood criticises the place of 
the classics in the University of Chicago; Mr. Stevenson 
reports the musical events of the week; and C. E. Bamford 
tells what is done for irrigation in California. There are 
extensive reports of the action of Plymouth Church, of the 
trials of Prof. Henry P. Smith and Professor Briggs, and 
of the meeting of the Salvation Army in this city. The 
poems of the week are by Nathan Haskell Dole, C. L. 
Betts, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop and Paul Pastnor; and 
the stories by Harriet Prescott Spofford, A. H. Gibson 
and Emily H. Leland. Seldom, if ever, have we presented 
to ourreaders such a combination of attractions—adver 
tisements included—as are given in our crowded columns 





this week. 


Dr. PARKHURST seems determined to carry on the war 

for good government in this city, which was begun by Dr. 
Crosby, his predecessor, as President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. What he is now doing is to organ- 
ize, under another name, that of the City Vigilance League, 
a thorough investigation into the condition of government 
in this city. The plan is a complete and thorough one, and 
only lacks accomplishment. There are in this city 1,137 
election districts. He asks for one man, of honest spirit 
and durable stuff, in each one of these election districts, 
who will undertake to make himself thoroughly conver- 
sant with it and-everything that concernsit. He is to be 
for this Vigilance League a sort of district supervisor, and 
it will be his duty to make a complete map of the district, 
marking each building by number, tabulating its occu- 
pants and voters, and giving the facts in reference to its 
saloons, gambling and disorderly houses. He desires the 
name of the brewer under whose patronage each saloon is 
run, the general character of the place, the relations exist- 
ing between it and the policeman on the beat, or the cap- 
tain of the precinct; whether it is kept open in illegal 
hours, whether it sells to minors, whether it has a license, 
and whether its license has expired. Similar facts should 
be given in reference to all houses of ill-repute, pool rooms, 
policy shops and gambling houses. These district super- 
visors will also be able to report how often the streets are 
swept, as to the collection of garbage, the condition of pav- 
ing and the manner in which paving is laid. All these 
maps and facts will be reported to the central office, and 
will be made the material for the campaign of publicity 
which Dr. Parkhurst and those engaged with him in this 
noble work intend to carry on. He understands that 
publicity is the great weapon; that evils exist because 
they are merely suspected and not known, and are not 
proved ; that when the proof is given, and shameful facts 
become known, the public will not allow them to continue. 
It appears to us that he is doing the work in the right way, 
and we commend his methods to other cities, and trust 
that he will have all the help he needs. 


THERE is a curious case of a contested election for Con- 
gress in South Carolina. The Seventh District was very 
carefully laid out to mass the overwhelming Negro popula- 
tion and allow them this only member of Congress. No 
one questions that the Negro Republican candidate had a 
majority of the votes cast, but some thousands of his bal- 
lots were thrown out because they were not of the exact size 
required by law, and this would give the seat toa Straight- 
out Democrat. But there are two sorts of Democrats in 
South Carolina,Straight-outs and Tillmanites, the latter of 
whom have carried the rest of the State and do not quite 
want a Straight-out member in Congress to divide the 
patronage ; at least tliis is the way it looks to an outsider 
who reads the State papers. Here is the Columbia 
Register, which is Tillmanite, with a leader urging the 
canvassing board to do strict justice, and seat the Negro, 
if he is really elected. It says it knows that its “ position 
in the case will prove unpopular with a certain element,” 
but it swings the brave banner of honesty, even if it should 
put a Negro in the place of a Straight-out Democrat. It 
lays down the facts: 

“When our State was redistricted, this Seventh District was 
set apart as the political heritage of the Negro, and with the 
clear and distinct understanding that they should name its Con- 
gressional representative. If they decide and desire to have a 
Negro represent their interests in the halls of national legisla- 
tion, it is their privilege to do so, and this right should not be 
taken from them.” 


For now white people can afford to be honest, tho they 
could not a few years ago. 


“In the days éf reconstruction, when the welfare of our 


became necessary to resort to’ any means by which the intelli- 
gence and property of our State should recapture the reins of 
Government, and drive forth these public plunderers from high 
places. It would then have been necessary, and a patriotic duty, 
to use powder and ball to overthrow that crew, if all else failed. 
But the times are changed and different now, and there is no ex- 
cuse for our Democrats perpetrating a wrong upon the Negro 
voters of this Seventh District. The Stateand National Govern- 
ments are in the hands of our party, and we will have a majority 
of over one hundred in the lower house of Congress. Hence, one 
more Republican in that body can do neither our party nor the 
country any harm. So the question before our Board of Canvass- 
ers resolves itself down as to whether Mr. Moise or his colored 
contestant is elected and which claimant is entitled to the seat. 
Let the gentlemen having the settlement of this matter in hand 
hold the scales of justice balanced with an even hand and toa 
hair, and then ‘let justice be done, tho the heavens fall !” 
Integrity so willing to sacrifice a Straight-out who might 
divide patronage is as grand as after-dinner courage; but 
it does not impress the rival Straight-out paper, which 
accuses it of a ‘‘sudden sanctity’ which is a mere cover 
for a plot to control patronage for the Tillmanites. The 
confession of The Register that honesty is a matter of times 
and seasons gives some colur, we are sorry to say, to the 
accusation. 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN convened Jast week all the 
priests of his diocese, for instruction and consultation. 
One little incident is thus described in The Herald of this 
city: 

* All the priests made their profession of faith and loyalty by 

advancing to the throne before the Archbishop, kneeling and 
kissing his ring.” 
We did not send a representative to this meeting and can- 
notsay whether this sort of humble obeisance was made; 
but other papers do not seem to confirm the statement. 
Thus The Sun describes the scene : 

“Every priest stood up and walked up the aisle. In single file 
they approached the altar, and each made profession of faith, 
which was done by kissing an open book of the gospels.” 
Nothing here about also kissing the Archbishop’s ring, if 
such a thing happened. Yet there was the “throne,” and 
any amount of ecclesiastical show, such as would fit in 
very well with falling on one’s knees to kiss the prelate’s 
hands. One of the things that need tobe reformed out of 
the Catholic Church is its retention of lordly ways that 
have come down out of lordly conditions in the Old World, 
An American bishop or archbishop is no more to be bowed 
down to than any other honorable gentleman. The demo- 
cratic example of receptions given by the President of the 
United States might well be imitated by ecclesiastics who 
do not need purple and scarlet to give them dignity. We 
think that some of them must writhe under the supposed 
necessity of putting themselves on a superior plane and 
accepting homage such as the angel rebuked John for 
showing. 


IN a late pamphlet on literature for children, Mr. G. E. 
Hardy, principal of a New York grammar school, says that 
modern education does not develop the moral sense, and 
that “fifty years of popular education have had little or 
no perceptible regenerating influence on our people.’’ He 
reports that over eighty per cent. of the convicts in Sing 
Sing and Auburn prisons are public school graduates, and 
that prisons and reformatories are full of them. Who ever 
expected anything else? -No one has ever claimed that an 
educated man as necessarily a moral map, that those 
who have gone through a public school are thereby insured 
against the penitentiary. All that has been claimed is 
that the training which they there get in discipline of the 
will and in intellectual aptitude will make them less liable 
to commit crime. The very statistics which Mr. Hardy 
gives tell against him. Eighty per cent. from the public 
schools is not a very large figure where nearly every one, it 
would be supposed, would be from the public schools. If 
nearly twenty per cent. are illiterate, does any one pretend 
that twenty per cent. of the population are illiterate ? The 
illiterate element must have contributed vastly more than 
its share of crime. In alate number of THE INDEPENDENT 
A. Tolman Smith showed that in Pennsylvania the illiter- 
ates supply eight times their proportion of criminals. And 
the English statistics are equally strong as to the influence 
of education in London in preventing juvenile crime. An- 
other column gives other pertinent figures. 


.... While we are having our attention directed to the 
possibilities ef Canadian annexation, we must not forget 
the very serious condition of things in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Our Pacific coast, from Bering Strait to Califor- 
nia will, in a comparatively short time, be the home of 
scores of millions of people; and the United States will have 
no rival and ought to have no interference in its commerce 
on the Pacific. European powers kave now got possession 
of almost all the islands in the Pacific, except the 
Hawaiian. The patriotic fidelity of the American Board 
and its missionaries and their children has thus far pre- 
vented these Islands from being seized by any European 
power ; and the public sentiment of those Islands is favor- 
able to the United States. It is. most earnestly to be de- 
sired, if our people could only be awake to the importance 
of it, that these islands may become part of our own coun- 
try by some arrangement which shall be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to them. The present negotiations looking toward 
the possession of a harbor there for a coaling station, are 
only the first step toward accomplishing what we believe 
will be the desire of the people of those Islands as well as of 
this country. 


....We find a strong editorial entitled “Save the Sun- 
day ’”’ in The Northwestern Chronicle, of St. Paul, Minn., 
the organ of Archbishop Ireland. It says that the desire 
to have the Exposition open on Sunday is due to financial 

reasons, and asserts that the ‘‘ money-changers of Chicago 

have no right to be taken into consideration ”’ in deciding 
the matter. ‘‘It is a question,’ it adds, “ not of Chicago, 
but of Christianity,” a question between the ‘Sunday of 





white people and the prosperity of the country were involved, it 





the Christians and the Sunday of the pagans.” It pro- 





nounces the workingman’s argument the silliest of all, and 
proceeds to controvert the position taken by Bishop Potter 
of this city. We are glad to observe that the New York 
State Engineers, at their recent meeting, passed resolutions 
protesting against the opening of the Fair on Sundays. 
One of their reasons is a very pertinent one. They claim 
that those employed in connection with the Fair would be 
compelled to do seven days’ work for six days’ pay. 


....One of the ablest, best known and most successful 
business men in this whole country—now traveling in Eu- 
rope—thus writes us from London, in regard to the Presi- 
dential election, under date of November 12th : 

The election news has made me sick. Such work as THe INDE. 
PENDENT has done should have produced results directly oppo- 
site. Out here all are jubilant, which shows which country is to 
be benefited. However, I really think Cleveland much better 
than his parity, and that he will veto any unwise tariff or cur- 
rency bills that Congress may pass in order to carry out the Chi- 
cago Platform. Itis too bad that right in the midst of the most 
pronounced wave of prosperity our country ever had, the busi- 
ness public should now be upset by anxiety as to what will be 
done by Congress—flushed with such phenomenal success. It is 
very poor encouragement for such a paper as yours to work as 
you have done in the interests of a horde of misled voters who are 
determined to follow their leader if he be Beelzebub, and be face 
straight for—with all our industries in his train. 

....The new German Emigration bill is intended to pro- 
hibit the emigration of men between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five, who are liable to military service ; and it 
puts large power in the hands of the Government officers 
to limit the departure from Germany of those who wish 
settle elsewhere. A similar agitation is going on in Den- 
mark and in Scandinavia. Now these are the most desi- 
rable of all the classes that come to this country. They 
are well educated, steady and industrious people. They 
do not weaken us, they strengthen us. It will be only the 
more desirable emigrants whom this action will affect, 
while we may be sure that the less desirable ones will be 
freely allowed to emigrate We are not among those who 
have any special fear of injury done to this country by a 
large immigration. We only desire that care be taken to 
execute the laws which prevent the introduction of paupers 
and criminals and undesirable classes. 


...-The tendency throughout the countryis to develop 
the higher institutions of public education. South Caro- 
lina affords an exception. When the Tillman wing got 
control of the Democracy and the State, it reduced the 
University of South Carolina, in which the State had taken 
so much pride, to a college, and crippled its finances. As 
a result the number of pupils has fallen off to only about 
seventy; and the Superintendent of Education now recom- 
mends that the college buildings be turned over to a nor- 
mal college, which can be carried on much cheaper, and 
which would receive liberal aid from the Peabody fund ; 
and which, in the final distribution of that fund, would be 
endowed. This is an unexpected use to which to put the 
Peabody fund—to destroy a State university; and we are 
really surprised to see such a confession of a policy of 
State mendicancy. 


i....The failure of the Chinese Restriction act has been 
comically pitiable. The law required that within one year 
from the 5th of last May all Chinese laborers within the 
United States should take out registration papers and fur- 
nish photographs of themselves for the purposes of identi- 
fication. The Internal Revenue Office issued its forms of 
application for registry and distributed warnings in the 
Chinese language, enjoining every Chinaman who wan‘ed 
to remain‘in this country to register and bring his photo- 
graph. Out of 107,475 Chinese in the United States, ac- 
cording to the Census, just five have registered and the rest 
have refused. The law requires that those who refuse shall 
be sent back to China. To do it would cost over $10,000,000 
and the appropriation made to enforce the bill is only $50,” 
000. Weimagine that the lawis bound to fall into a state 
of innocuous desuetude. 


....-Among others who have written to us on the subject 
of Mr. Hovey’s late poem in our columns is Grace Green- 
wood, who says: 

That poem of Hovey’s delighted me, for I am one who highly 

appreciated Parsons and often regretted that he did not write 
more. This noble poem, of so many magnificent passages, is dis- 
proportionate to the dead poet’s fame, but surely not to his 
genius. I believe Parsons was almost devoid of ambition, as it is 
usually understood. 
Only one of the great elegies of the English language, 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais,”” commemorates a man whose fame is 
worthy of the song. Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam” was in- 
spired by the death of a young man of twenty-two, while 
the hero of Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas” was but twenty-eight. 


...Senator Platt, of Connecticut, believes in placing the 
responsibility for tariff revision where it belongs—on the 
Democratic Party. He believes that the Republican 
Senate, which will hold until the 4th of March, will not 
agree to any tariff revision, and ought not to. Four years 
ago, when the Republican Party came into power, he 
advocated a special session in order that it might deal at 
once with the tariff. He thinks the same duty is incum- 
bent on the Democratic Party. This exactly coincides 
with our own opinion, expressed last week. The Demo- 
cratic Party will have the power, after the 4th of March, 
and it ought not to delay to use it, to abate what it has 
been pleased to call a ‘‘ fraud ” and a ‘‘ robbery.” 


.... We have received a communication from a Chicago 
lady, stating that her husband has been cured of drunken- 
ness by the use of a certain prescription, which she declares 
is identical with the Keeley cure. She says that a relative 
of hers, a chemist, analyzed the Keeley prescription, and 
she gives us the constituent elements of it. We have sub- 
mitted the prescription to a druggist, and he declares that 
it is a dangerous mixture, and cannot be taken with im- 
punity. As the same communication has presumably 
been sent to other newspapers, we think it wise to warn 
everybody to beware of any prescriptions which are not 





approved by regular physicians, 
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...-1t is quite possible, but by no means certain, that the 
Republican candidate for Governor would have been elected 
in Massachusetts if the Republican voters had not been 

’ confused by a similarity cf names and voted for two candi- 
dates for Governor iastead of oue candidate for Governor 
and one for Lieutenant-Governor. These ballots, of course, 
were not counted. Governor Russell’s plurality was only 
alittle over 2,000, and it is possible that, except for the 
confusion of names, he would not have been re-elected. 
This confusion is not chargeable, as some Democratic jour- 
nals have insisted, to the ignorance of voters; but the mis- 
take was an easy and natural one to make, 


....-One of the best results of the recent ele:tion in Kan- 
sas was the defeat of the proposition to hold a constitu- 
tional convention. This means that Prohibition is not 
to be resubmitted for the present. But an item which will 
greatly discourage Prohibitionists has appeared in the 
newspapers, to the effect that the Governor-elect—a Third 
Party man—proposes that hereafter the Prohibiti_n laws 
shall take care of themselves. In other words, the State 
will not lend its aid to the prosecution of violations of 
them. It may be a question whether such dereliction of 
duty is not a cause for impeachment. 


....We like the decisiveness of Commander-in-Chief 
Weissert, of the Grand Army of the Republic, who says 
that charters shall no longer be refused to colored veterans 
in Texas, Louisiana, and other States, who have been 
unable to get charters from their State departments. He 
says that these charters must be given, and that he pro- 
poses tosee that the colored soldiers are recognized by the 
State Department and posts of the Grand Army, and that 
If the offending posts refuse to recognize the colored sol- 
diers they wili be dismissed from the Grand Army without 
ceremony. They ought to be. 


...-“! It is impossible,” said Archbishop Corrigan, at the 
convention of the clergy of his diocese last week, ‘‘ to sup- 
port a parochial school in some parishes.’’ Let the most 
be made of that admission. He does not mean that no kind 
of a school can be supported, but sucha school as the Bal- 
timore Council required, one equal to the public schools. 

«Perhaps there are some parocbial schools now established 
which under that rule should be closed. At any rate it 
would be well to interpret the requirement with strictness 

s to the quality of the school before establishing it. 


....We can hardly have a better illustration of the 
inherent power of truth than that brought out in The 
Congregationalist by Edward A. Benner, who was for 
many years teacher of 2n academy in Salt Lake City, sup- 
por’ by the New West Education Society. He says that 
at the present time no less than seventy per cent. of the 
public school teachers of Salt Lake are members of Chris- 
tian churches, and the influence has extended throughout 
the Territory, where the schools now free, unsectarian and 
well supported are a vast improvement upon those ever 
before existing there. 


...We have had a beautiful example the last two or 
three weeks of scientific ignorance. The astronomers have 
all been at sea about that odd comet. We have had it 
asserted and then denied by the best astronomers that it is 
Biela’s comet, and some have said it is approaching us, and 
others, just as confident, have said it is receding. Now, 
when it was generaily supposed not to be Biela’s, Professor 
Barnard, of Lick Observatury, declares that it is. Even 
astronomers, with all their magnificent instruments of 
exact research, cannot tell everything. 


.... There is every reason to be satisfied with the Austra- 
lian system of voting, which prevailed in a majority of the 
States in the recent election. In some States a very im- 
perfect form of it has been adopted ; but even with the 
imperfections it works better than the old system. In 
course of time we shall have it in all the States andin 
improved form. Those who oppose it in the interest of 
— party will soon find that they are making a great 
political mistake. 


....One of the Homestead strikers, who has been on trial 
on indictment for complicity in the killing of one of the 


Pinkerton men, has been acquitted. The burden of the 


evidence was that he had no part in the rioting or shoot- 
ing. An alibi was fairly established for him. This trial 
does not, therefore, decide anything as to the character of 
the offense committed by those who were engaged in the 
rioting which resulted in the death of Pinkerton men. 


....Many of the strikers in the Carnegie mills at Home- 
stead and elsewhere, have to submit to a reduction of their 


wages. The company was in a position to dictate terms 
to them, and it was not unnatural that the terms should 
be made pretty hard. A more disastrous strike was never 
ordered. 


....Two prominent Democratic members of Congress 
declare that their canvass was made on the square propo- 


sition of Free Trade. They did not talk about a tariff for 
revenue only, but openly for Free Trade. They will insist 
upon a revision of the tariff according to these notions. 


....The fools are not ali dead yet, but one of themis. It 


is the one in Oklahoma who was told by a Christian Scien- 


tist lecturer that if he had faith he could go out and pick 
up a rattlesnake, and the reptile could not bite him. He 
tried it, and the creature bit him and he died. 


...-The Pope approves a plan for the establishment of an 


international tribunal of disarmament, of which he would 
be the President. The plan isall moonshine, but the object 
sought is the noblest and mostimpracticable one at present 
within the limits of European politics. 

....The Congregationalist, in-its Thanksgiving issue, 
gives renewed evidence of its enterprise in an issue of 


forty-eight pages, besides the cover, in its new form and 
size near that of The Churchman. We cannot but be 
greatly plsaaed with the change. 


-..eThe new States of the Northwest, which were pur- 
osely kept out by a Democratic Congress and admitted 
y a Republican, have not shown in the recent elections 
much gratitude to the party that conferred Statehood 
upon them. 


....The Prohibition Party seems to have suffered with 


the Republicans in the late elections. In some States 
where the ublican Party did well, the Prohibition 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


THE CHURCH DECIDES TO WITHHOLD ITS USUAL 
CONTRIBUTION. 


A FULL REPORT BY OUR OWN STENOGRAPHER. 


AT the close of the Friday evening prayer-meeting in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Lyman Abbott, the pas- 
tor, announced that there would be an informal business 
meeting to consider the question whether the funds col- 
lected for missionary purposes this year should be appro- 
priated to the American Board. 

Mr. Charles Pratt was elected Chairman of the meeting, 
and on taking the chair he stated the object of the meet- 
ing as follows: 


By the earlier rules of this church we were bound to take up 

a contribution every year, in the month of November, for the 

American Board. Later’on the rules were so amended that the 

matter was left with the deacons to determine,for what purpose 
the contribution should be taken and when it should be taken. 
At our last meeting the matter came up for consideration, and 
there was some little difference of opinion. The deacons did not 
seem inclined tomake this, what might be regarded as a radical 
change, without an expression from the church, and consequent- 
ly this meeting was called for this evening. Dr. Abbott will 
further explain what we are met for. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott: I want to say, in the first place, and most 
emphatically, that the differences of opinion which have grown 
up respecting the American Board are not merely or chiefly 
theological differences of opinion. If Plymouth Church decides 
not to contribute to the American Board this year it will not be 
because we do not agree in theology with the main majority of 
the American Board. I think I may say for the whole church, 
as I certainly say for myself, that we are not inclined to draw 
out from an organization because we are outvoted, or refuse to 
co-operate because they do not agree with us; we will wait until 
we have secured a majority. If we do withdraw, it is because we 
believe in liberty, and liberty is denied by the American Board 
to its representatives abroad, and, so far as they can, to its sup- 
porting representatives at home. It is not a question of theology ; 
it is a question of liberty. The American Board is a close corpo- 
ration ; that is, it fills its own vacancies by its own vote. The 
work of the American Board is carried on by a Prudential Com- 
mittee, in Boston. 

The Prudential Committee for six years, at least, have persist- 
ently and on principle refused to send any foreign missionary 
abroad who did not affirm his belief that there was no hope in 
another life for the heathen ; and in one case they hesitated and 
delayed and came as near refusing as they could with any respect 
tothe evident public sentiment of the churches, to send back a 
missionary who had demonstrated his valuable services and who 
was desired in the field by all his associates, because he had de- 
clared that a belief that God’s mercy might extend beyond the 
grave ought not to keep young men from entering missionary 
fields. Those of us who have believed that missionaries abroad 
should have precisely the same liberty as ministers at home; 
those of us who refuse to accept the doctrine that God’s mercy 
ends for every man at death, asI refuse to accept it, and I de- 
clare it now to be without any scriptural authority—we have 
waited patiently and done what we could; and if. the Board 
represented the Congregational churches the result would have 
been brought about and a change of policy would have been made 
some considerable time ago. As it is, any change in.the Ameri- 
can Board is very gradual because it can be effected only by the 
power of an irresistible public opinion outside of the Board—an 
opinion which has no power whatever to change representation 
within the Board. 

In fact, the process thus far has been about this: We have 
gone to meetings of the American Board; we have demanded a 
change of policy, and we have been told that the churches are 
satisfied, that they send in their contributions, and everything is 
prosperous, and they say, ““ What do you want to change for?” 
Then we have gone home and we have said to our people, * Shall 
we contribute this year?” and then we have been asked, ‘* What 
kind of fellows are you? Do you want to starve the missionaries 
in the sield?”” Well, of course we have said among ourselves, 
“No; we cannot starve the missionaries in the field,” and so we 
have gone on giving money to the American Board. 

So for six or seven years no minister has been appointed as a 
missionary who has not avowed—and every missionary has been 
asked the question—that there is no hope for the pagan beyond 
the grave. Laywomen in colleges have been refused appoint- 
ment as teachers except on the condition that they would affirm 
their belief in no hope for the pagan beyond the grave. Still 
there has been a gradual change, an evident change in public 
sentiment; a change made evident in the action of the stated 
sessions of the National Council. 

At the last meeting of the American Board the first steps were 
taken toward making the American Board in some sense repre- 
sentative, and a committee was appointed to consider this mat- 
ter; and, if [remember aright, the Committee on New Members 
was requested to select a certain number from the representatives 
nominated by the State Associations. I have little doubt that 
something will be done within two or three years toward making 
the American Board representative of the Congregational 
churches. 

Three or four years ago—I am not very good at remembering 
dates—but three or four years ago a Mr. Noyes applied to be com- 
missioned by the American Board. The Prudential Committee 
refused him because he averred that he did have hope for a pagan 
beyond the grave; he did think that probably Christ’s redeeming 
work would be carried on. The Committee refused to appoint 
him, and he went into missionary work in the City of Boston. He 
proved his consecration and devotion. After awhile the church 
with which he was laboring as an assistant pastor called a coun- 
cil to consider whether it was not wise that he should be sent 
abroad asa missionary. I hold in my hand a list of the churches 
called; there are twenty-five or thirty of them, and they were 
churches interested in the American Board, as is evidenced by 
the fact that their agzregate contributions for the American 
Board for the year before were over $25,000. Among the individ- 
uals of the Council were Dr.Porter, Dr.Fisher, Dr. Merriman, Dr. 
Dexter (since dead), Dr. Wright and Dr. Tucker. Two or three 
men withdrew from the Council before its final action was taken; 
but then the Council unanimously recommended Mr. Noyes, and 
adjourned to see whether the Board, in view of that recommenda- 
tion, assented to it. The Prudential Committee took the matter 
up, and again decided not to send him. Then the Council recon- 
vened, and through the action of that Council funds were raised 
and Mr. Noyes was sent out to Japan. One of the objections to 
sending men who hold this larger hope has been that it would 





—_" a discouraging vote—in Massachusetts, for ex- 


and the last reports show thorough co-operation between him 
and the missionaries of the American Board. At the meeting of 
the Board in Chicago, a resolution was introduced recommend -; 
ing the Prudential Committee to take up Mr. Noyes and his 
work; objection was made, and the resolution was changed so 
that the matter was simply brought to the Prudential Committee 
officially, for them to reconsider the matter. 
Now, with those facts laid before you, I desire to say that since 
I have been your pastor I have tried to secure the hearty co-op- 
eration of Plymouth Church with the American Board in its 
work in foreign missions, and I think on the whole Plymouth 
Church has followed my suggestions. Our collection last year 
amounted to $500. That, of course®is not much of a collection 
for a church of this size. I know that a good many members of 
the church refused to giveon conscience. They felt that it was 
not right. I resolved that this year I would bring the matter be- 
fore the church that the church might decide whether it would 
give its collection this year to the American Board, or through 
some other channel. If you are prepared to vote to give through 
some other channel you will allow me to express the hope that, 
having voted to give, you will give liberally. 
Now, having said this much, my own recommendation to the 
church is this : I put three courses before you. 
First. The first one is to postpone the foreign colleetion alto- 
gether until you see what the Prudential Committee do in the 
case of Mr. Noyes. 
Second, The second one is, to take your collection and send it 
directly to Mr, Noyes. 
Third. And the third is, to take the collection for the Ameri- 
can Board, but give an opportunity for any to contribute to Mr. 
Noyes direct, if they see fit. 
Of course, there are other courses that may be brought before 
you. The Union Missionary Society is one that has been sug- 
gested. The work of Mrs. Leach in India is another. I have 
taken the case of Mr. Noyes principally because I thought it 
would appeal to you, and the other is if Mr. Noyes is taken up by 
the American Board, and your contribution goes to him, then 
practically you will not have made any severance from the Amer- 
ican Board. 
I desire now to read three letters that I have received on this 
subject. I wrote to the pastor of Berkeley Temple for informa- 
tion as to Mr. Noyes’s work, and he writes me very highly com- 
mending Mr. Noyes’s work as follows: 

[Reading letter.] 
The second letter is from the pastor of the Old South Church. 

[Reading letter.] 
The third is a letter which presents pretty strongly the argu- 
ment for continuing the collection for the American Board, and 
comes from a prominent Congregational clergyman who has 
more than once preached in your pulpit—Dr. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair. 

[Reading letter.] 
I have read this last letter because I want to put every phase of 
the facts before you. My own judgment on the whole is—no, | 
will reserve an expression of my judgmeunt,.as perhaps I may 
change my mind after I have heard discussion. 
Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond: In the letterof Dr. Bradford, where 
he speaks of the new planof representation adopted—I would ask 
how many nominees that affects this year? 
Dr. Abbott: About one-tenth of the whole number. 
Dr. Raymond : It will take ten years to reform the Board in 
that way. 
Dr. Abbott: No;hardly so long as that. 
would yield before that. 

Chairman Pratt: Before proceeding further it is proper that 
some motion should be made. 

Dr. Abbott: Forthe purpose of bringing the matter up in a 
proper shape, I move that the collection for foreiga missions be 
taken one week from Sunday, that envelops be distributed 
through the pews so that persons may write on the envelops how 
they wish their funds to go, and that the funds goto Mr. Noyes’s 
mission, unless designated on the envelops to be for the American 
Board. But I shall be quite prepared to vote with the majority, 
that the funds shall go to the American Board, if that is the sense 
of this meeting. 

Mr. Snow: I second that motion. 

Dr. Raymond : I do not suppose that we want to lose any time 
at this hour in merely exchanging views. If we all agree to the 
motion just made, and there is nobody to modify it except Dr. 
Abbott, I am in favor of it in that precise form and not in the 
form of putting the American Board down as the general legatee 
and the Noyes’s mission as— 

Mr. Snow (interrupting): As the residuary legatee, . 

Dr. Raymond (continuing): An exceptional legatee. I am sick 
and tired of giving money to the American Board on sufferanve. 
Iam tired of the sham liberality and toleration with which they 
tell us that we may smuggle a man in who don’t believe out and 
out in the damnation of all heathen. I am tired of seeing the 
conversion of this world delayed by the active dissemination of 
an abominable and devilish heresy—the heresy that God don’t 
care for the dead heathen—and I believe that is why we do not. 
convert the world. When the grand Missionary Conference took 
place a couple of years ago, in London, and they got to that burn- 
ing question, Why is it that the Mohammedans are conquering 
whole tribes and nations? the manager of the orthodox missions 
found it convenient to go into prayer-meeting suddenly, just as 
men who knew what the matter was, and had the courage to tell, 
were on their feet. I want to see the Gospel of Christ made good. 
I won’t give another cent so long as I live to spread the news of 
damnation. It is no news—and it isn’t good if it were news. Sal- 
vation or nothing, is my motto. I do not propose to be in a mi- 

nority on the Foreign Board through my representative. It is not 
enough for me that Mr. Noyes may be permitted to go around 
cherishing his beliefs in his soul provided he says he won’t preach 
what he believes. I want to have it clearly understood that in 
the judgment of men who believe that God is love, and who be- 
lieve that the message of Christ is good news, the reason why that 
good news does not take fire and run through all the world is 
because men make it such stale old stuff, and have punched Sal- 
vation and Redemption and the goodness of God out of it. I have 
for the last time put auy money of mine into a foreign missionary 
collection, hiding myself among the multitude of my brethren 
because I was out-voted. I believe it is going to be my Christian 
duty hereafter never to give any concern that will permit any of 
its agents to declare to any heathen that his forefathers went to 
Hell. And the Andover platform does rot make it a bit better. 
That platform is, that if a heathen never heard of Christ, he may 
be left possibly to the uncovenanted mercies of God. There-is a 
notion, you know, that if God intended to do a thing, and did not 
say so, itis not quite sosure asif he had said so. I believe in 
telling the heathen that they and their forefathers were children 
of God, and that when Christ came into this world he redeemed 
the world. Therefore, brethren, 1 want that money to go to Mr. 

Noyes —not because possibly Mr. Noyes may get into the Ameri- 

can Board, I would be sorry if he did, but for the express and 

specific ground that Mr. Noyes believes that Jesus Christ has the 
keys of death and Hell, and, having the keys, can open the doors 


I think the Board 





make trouble in the foreign field. Mr. Noyes has worked well, 


if he wants to. 
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The Rev. H.S. Bliss: I had supposed that the present incumbent 
of the secretaryship of the Prudential Committee was about as 
unwise a man in some of his acts as there was; but I think we 
could have worse, and I am very glad that Dr. Raymond is not in 
his place. Now, the statement that the American Board believes 
that all heathen are going to be damned is not true. They do 
not believe that there is to be any further chance offthe heathen 
after death ; but you will find, I think, no official statement—and 
there are very few personal statements—to the effect that every 
one of the heathen is to be damned. Take such a man as Joseph 
Cook, for example, and he would not go as far as that. He speaks 
of an essential Christ— . 

Dr. Raymond (interposing): Cook could not go out as a mis- 
sionary. 

Mr. Bliss: The American Board would say, however, that every 
man who dies in his sins is to be damned eternally. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the American Board is seeing light and is improv- 
ing. A few do hold to the position that it is not after all a ques- 
tion of what the Bible says. The question to be determined is, 


what the church says. Now, we stand certainly ahead of ae 


great many churches that are considered liberal. That being so, 
I feel that our action will be entirely misrepresented if we take 
our collection for Mr. Noyes now when the American Board is 
making progress, in the opinion of such a man as Dr. Bradford, 
who is, I think, very level-headed. Therefore, I move as an 
amendment that Plymouth Church take up its collection for the 
American Board, with the statement from the pulpit of Mr. 
Noyes’s work, and with the desire expressed that all those who 
desire to contribute for Mr. Noyes’s work or for any other form 
of missionary work will simply indicate that upon their en- 
velops. 


The amendment proposed by Mr. Bliss was seconded. 


Dr. Abbott: I want to say one word as to the theological ques- 
tion. Phe old standard of orthodoxy as expressed in the West- 
minster Confession was very explicit that no man could be saved 
unless he knew of Christ; he could not be saved by what was 
called the light of Nature, and that there would be no opportu- 
nity to hear of Christ in another life. It was definite and ex- 
plicit that all heathen were eternally lost. Now, the whole Puri- 
tan body has moved out from that position. We are all New 
Theology men on that point. But we have moved out on two 
different lines. What are called the conservatives affirm that 
men can be saved without hearing of Christ. What Joseph Cook 
calls the essential Christ the old fathers called the light of Na- 
ture. I believe those men are right. The Andover men say: 
* No, they cannot be saved without Jesus Christ; but they will 
have a chance to hear of Jesus Christ in another life.” I believe 
in the affirmative statement of Andover. I believe there are very 
few indeed who believe that the heathen who have not heard of 
Christ are all going to be lost. The great body of the supporters 
of the American Board believe that the heathen will be saved if 
they live up to their light, as the saying is. I believe that no 
soul, here or hereafter, will be left in sin whom the infinite power 
and mercy of God can get out of sin. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman: I am opposed to this amendment. 
Dr. Raymond has expressed my views exactly. He has made the 
very speech I was going to make. Iam heartily ashamed of the 
figure which this church cuts with respect to foreign missions. 
We take up a miserable, paltry collection. Now, we shall never 
take up a better collection until the money thus collected is dis- 
posed of according to the real ideas and beliefs of the members of 
this church. I am opposed to this amendment, and for a very 
singular reason, namely, because I want to spend some more 
money in this direction ; but I shall never give another cent to 
Dr. Alden’s Gospel as preached in the American Board. I want 
this church to give liberally to a good work. I believe there are 
a good many Hottentots who never heard of God, who are yet 
going to be as good as any of us in the world to come. I utterly 
abhor the idea of going to these poor heathen and telling them 
that their ancestors were eternally damned, and then asking 
them for that reason to believe in a God who damned their an- 
cestors. I agree with the statement that no human being can be 
saved without the knowledge of Christ. I do not believe in the 
light of Nature. Ll agree with Dr. Raymond, that we want a mis- 
sionary who shall go out and preach the doctrine of grace and 
mercy. Nooneshall ever be saved without the knowledge of 
Christ. He came to make himself known in this life, and now he 
is only alittle out of our sight and hearing, to draw men to him 
and save them by all means. There is another thing that 1 
abominate about this orthudox way of preaching. It assumes that 
it is not worth while to make an effort to save the heathen out of 
their sins. The Gospel that I want to hear preached, the mis- 
sionary that I want to see go out is the missionary that will go to 
these heathens and say; Because you are living a selfish anda 
low life I come to save you, and Christ will save you. 

I hope we shall consider this proposition only a temporary one, 
because I trust that the Congregational churches will combine in 
some way so that the Gospel may be preached to the heathen in a 
better manner. 

A Member: My intercourse with India and China for seventeen 
years has given me some little insight into the missionary work 
in those countries; and I believe it would be perfectly consistent 
with the remarks of the last speaker if this church were to divide 
its contributions between Mr. Noyes’s mission and the Brahmo 
Sonaj work in India. 

Mr. 8. V. White: I do not intend to go into a discussion of the 
various shadings of theology that this subject leads upto. All I 
desire to do is to call the attention of those who are going to vate 
on this matter to what the amendment means. Under the amend- 
ment proposed all money that is given without an expression of 
where it shall go will go to the American Board. Now, I do not 
want to see a single nickel of the collection trickle to the Amer- 

ican Board unless so designated by malice prepense on the 
part of the person who subscribes it. 

Chairman Praft: The question is, first, on the amendment of 
Mr. Bliss, which is that when we take our annual contribution 
for foreign missions the amount be turned over to the American 
Board, with the exception of such sums as the owner shall other- 
wise designate. All in favor of the amendment will vote ay— 
opposed, no. 


Lost. 

Chairman Pratt: The question now recurs upon the original 
motion of Dr. Abbott. 

Dr. Abbott: I have written out my motion, and I will read it: 


“ Resolved, That the tor see that envelops be placed in the 
pews, and that the collection for foreign missions be taken one 
week from Sunday, and that the same be given to the Noyes Mis- 
sion, except as otherwise designated by the donors.” 

Chairman Pratt: Allin favor of the adoption of the resolution 
as read by Dr. Abbott will say ay. 


Adopted, the Rev. Mr. Bliss alone voting in the negative. 

After the appointment of a committee of three laymen 
—Messrs. S. V. White, Chairman Pratt and one other— 
to prepare a brief statement to members urging the neces- 
sities of the collection, the meeting adjourned. 





TRIAL OF DR. H. P. SMITH IN CINCINNATI. 
SECOND WEEK. 
BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 


Tue trial of Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., before 
the Presbytery of Cincinnati, which was resumed last 
Monday, November 2ist, is growing in interest, as the pub- 
lic mind comes to realize more fully the nature and mag- 
nitude of the issues involved, and to see more clearly that 
the members of Presbytery are not acting under the influ- 
ence of inflamed passion or prejudice, or of feelings of big- 
otry, but under a high sense of duty and responsibility, 
earnestly desiring and striving tc do that which is right, 
and for the best interests of the truth as they see it. Even 
the secular press, which at first seemed disposed to treat 
the matter in a sensational way, bas, within the past few 
days, frankly acknowledged this, and has conceded that 
the Presbytery, at least as a rule, are evidently aiming to 
be fair and impartial, and to give both the prosecution 
and the defense a full, careful and impartial hearing. 

No limits whatever as to time, and scarcely an intima- 
tion of limits as to the range of discussion, have been 
placed upon either of the parties, the only restriction thus 
far being the limitation of the members of Presbytery to ten 
minutes each in speaking on each preliminary motion ; and 
as two speeches are allowed on each motion, every member 
has twenty minutes in which to express his views on each 
point involved. 

The proceedings have been marked by a spirit of earnest- 
ness and seriousness. Throughout the six days, or twelve 
sessions of the trial thus far, there has scarcely been a 
trace, on the one hand, of anything like levity, or, on the 
other hand, of anything like offensive personalities, whil® 
(altho the spectators have at times been numbered by hun- 
dreds) only in a single instance has there been any out- 
burst of applause, and that was but for amoment. Altho 
the greatest possible liberty has been granted, and minor 
technicalities have been freely waived, which had no bear- 
ing upor the case, at the same time every point has been 
watched and guarded with the strictest care by both par- 
ties 

If the same course is pursued to the end of the trial, 
there will be very little to regret on the part of any one, so 
far as the conduct of the case is concerned. 

The issues are becoming more clearly understood, and 
the details of procedure are being settled as the questions 
arise. The latter may be regarded as of importance be- 
cause of the fact to which attention was called by Dr. 
Roberts, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, that, as 
the trial is being conducted, of course, under the new Book 
of Discipline, in all cases wherein the new book differs 
from the old, the precedents under the old do not hold, but 
the Presbytery is realiy establishing new precedents. ‘Two _ 
decisions have been made this week upon points raised, the 
first by the Committee of Prosecution, and the second by 
a member of Presbytery. The first point was: ‘Can 
the members of the Committee of Prosecution, and the 
accused, deliberate and vote upon preliminary questious 
connected with the case ?”’ The second point was: ‘Is it 
allowable for members of the Committee of Prosecution, 
or the accused, to raise points of order during the discus- 
sion of questions by the court, after the original parties 
have been heard ?”’ Both these points were decided by the 
Moderator in the negative. In the first case, at least, the 
Committee of Prosecution entered an exception to this 
ruling. It will be remembered that two points of order 
were raised by Dr. Smith last -week, as to whether the 
Committee of Prosecution could, in their argument, in re- 
reply to the objections of the accused, introduce (1) texts of 
Scripture, and (2) quotations from theological writers not 
cited in tHe indictment. These points were both decided 

by the Moderator in the affirmative, and upon an appeal by 
Dr. Smith from the decision of the chair, the Moderator 
was, in each instance, sustained by Presbytery. 





A RESUME OF THE FIRST WEEK. 

A brief résumé of the proceedings of last week may be 
given. The trial, as to its immediate preliminaries, began 
on Monday morning, November 14th, 1892, when Dr. Smith 
appeared in answer to the citation of Presbytery, to respond 
to the charges. I believe I did not give the full organiza- 
tion in my former letter. It is as follows: 

Moderator, the Rev. John P. Scott, D.D., of Lebanon. 

Stated Clerk, the Rev. Edward T. Swiggett, of Morrow. 

Permanent Clerk, the Rev. J. J. Francis, D.D., of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Temporary Clerks, the Rev. J. H. Cone, of Cincinnati, 
and the Rev. R. F. Souter, of Bond Hill. 

There were enrolled 47 ministers and 27 elders, which 
is considered as a very large attendanee, in view of 
the protracted sessions of the Presbytery, and the strict 
requirements as to constant attendance. The meetings are 
held in the old historic First Church on Fourth Street. 
The trial has attracted general attention, and large num- 
bers of spectators have been present from the beginning. 

The demurrer, or objections of Dr. Smith, consisted of the 
following classes of objections, viz.: 

(1) “‘ To the regularity of the organization.” 

(2) “ To the regularity of the proceeding.” 

(3) “‘ To the sufficiency of the charges and specifications 
in form and in legal effect.” 

The first and second classes were disposed of on the after- 
noon of the first day, the objections, after full argument 
on both sides, being, by vote of Presbytery, ‘‘not sus- 
tained.” The arguments by Dr. Smith, and by Dr. McKib- 
ben and the Rev. T. O. Lowe, of the Committee of Prosecu- 
tion, for and against the objections of the third class, oc- 
cupied the remainder of Monday’s afternoon session, and 
the whole of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Dr. 
Smith having entered on his closing argument, when Pres- 
bytery adjourned on Thursday, November 17th, at four 
o’clock, to meet the following Monday morning. 


FIFTH DAY—NOVEMBER 2isT. 


trial), Dr. Smith con tinued his closing speech in support 
of his objections to ‘the sufficiency of the charges and 
specifications in form and in legal effect.” After taking 
the floor he yielded it at once to the Rev. T. O. Lowe of the 
Committee of Prosecution, who asked permission of the 
court to lay before the Presbytery certain matter supple- 
mentary to his argument of last Thursday, bearing on the 
response of Professor Smith, stating that he wished to in- 
troduce these additional points now, so that Professor 
Smith might consider them in connection with the others. 
Aftera brief discussion and explanation this request was 
unanimously granted, with the understanding that the 
points presented should bear only upon the objections as 
originally filed and argued by Dr. Smith. 


ADDITIONAL REPLY OF THE REV. T. 0. LOWE. 


Mr. Lowe then addressed the Presbytery for half an hour. 
His supplementary arguments bore chiefly upon three 
points, on which Dr. Smith had dwelt at length. The 
first was in reference to the meaning of the term “ Inspi- 
ration” to which, Dr Smith claimed, the committee has 
given a definition which was not recognized by the West- 
minster Assembly or by the Church. In reply to this Mr. 
Lowe quoted, at some length from ‘* Bannerman on Inspi- 
ration,” in support of the doctrine of plenary inspiration. 
Secondly, he replied at length to Dr. Smith’s claim that 
the Westminster Assembly had designedly omitted the 
final clause of the statement in the Irish Articles which 
seemed to imply the inerrancy of the Scriptures, and de- 
clared that Dr. Smith was “ wholly mistaken”’ in hisclaim, 
urging that the Westminster Assembly had merely trans- 
ferred the clause in dispute to the beginning of their 
article, instead of leaving it at the close, as it was in the 
Irish Articles, but that the language of the Westminster 
Article was quite as strong in support of plenary inspira- 
tion and the ivfallibility of Scripture as the Irish Article. 
Thirdly, he replied to Dr, Smith’s point in regard to 
locating the inspiration in the case of what Baruch had 
written down by direction and at the dictation of Jere- 
miah, Dr. Smith claiming that the inspiration was in 
Jeremiah, not in Baruch, and that there was no evidence 
that Baruch was supernaturally preserved from error iu 
writing down the words of Jeremiah. Mr. Lowe claimed 
that the work of Baruch was subscribed to by Jeremiah, 
and that Jeremiab, therefore, had vouched for its accu- 
racy. 

CLOSE OF DR. SMITH’S ARGUMENT. 
Dr. Smith then resumed his closing argument, begin- 
nivg about eleven o’clock, and closing at three o’clock 
Monday afternoon, traversing such points of his original 
response as the Committee of Prosecution had considered 
in their reply. Much of it was, therefore, necessarily a 
repetition in other forms of what he had previously said. In 
refeience to Charge III, in regard to his denial of the 
Scriptural and Confessional doctrine of inspiration, he 
said the committee’s language showed that they meant to 
charge him with denying their view of inspiration, but 
there should be specifications so distinct as to the views of 
the Church that the Court should vote with the views of 
the Church in mind, and not vote each one according to 
his own notions of what are the views of the Church on 
the subject. 

Referring to Charge II, he said: 

“Itis left for us to decide whether it be a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Scriptures and of the Confession that the Holy Spirit 
so controlled ‘the inspired writers in their composition of the 
Holy Scriptures as to make thtir utterances absolutely truthful ; 
i.e., free from error, when interpreted in their natural and in- 
tended sense.’ This question was discussed by two members of 
the committee at length, and was answered by bothin the affirm- 
ative. 

“ And now, remember we are not asking about the consensus 
of the theologians. The theologians are system-makers. They 
look at speculative divinity through the eyes of their philosophy. 
They may be tempted to make that fundamental which is logic- 
ally necessary to their philosophy. 

“It would seem to be self-evident now that a fundamental doc- 
trine skould be capable of clear expression. The committee com- 
plain that my doctrine, as they are pleased to call it, is not clear- 
ly expressed. The only doctrine I have ever held is the doctrine 
of the Westminster Assembly, that the Word of God, which is 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

* As against this the committee assert a doctrine which needs, 
as we see, acomplicated and carefully balanced statement. It is 
in substance this: The Scriptures not only contain, but are the 
Word of God by virtue of their organizing principle, which we 
call inspiration, and which secured that every statement of the 
writers is absolutely truthful, when interpretel in its natural 
and intended sense, and when the ipsissima verba of the original 
autographs are ascertained. Now, my first argument against 
this being a fundamental doctrine is that it is too complicated. 

“ But when we come to examine this definition we discover 
that, while the members of the committee agree in defendiffg it, 
they do not agree in the method in which it is brought about. Dr. 
McKibben begins with the inspiration of the prophets. This he 
defines as the inspiration which makes the prophet God’s mouth- 
piece or spokesman, whether in speaking or writing. The Scrip- 
tures are written by such inspired men, and are, therefore, the 
Word of God. Mr. Lowe, on the other band, taking as his start- 
ing point 2 Timothy3: 16, defines the Scriptures as inspired—it 
was the writings which were inspired, not the men. I speak of 
this difference as showing we are on the uncertain ground of 
speculative theology. The theologians of the seventeenth century 
had an equal right to speculate, and they did it by analyzing the 
act of inspiration into three parts—the impulsus scriben di, the 
suggestioveri. and the suggestio verborum. Now oneof the cau- 
tions we need to take to heart in such an inquiry as this is against 
reading our scholastic theories into the Scriptures. 

“* Now’ as to the proof texts brought by the committee,I said in 
my response that they prove no more than the points weil es- 
tablished among us and agreed upon: 1. That a revelation has 
been given. 2. That prophecy has been fulfilled. 3. That our 
Lord recognizes the reality of revelation and the spiritual power 
of the Old Testament, which contains the revelation. 4. That 
the Church has the promise of the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
with spiritual truth. So soon as we recognize the fact that the 
prophets claim inspiration for themselves, but not for those who 
write, we see that all the affirmations of the Bible itself are con- 
cerned with the revelation of God in Scripture rather than with 
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itations of the committee that where they referred to anything 
as spoken by God or the Holy Spirit it was a distinct revelation 
promise or prophecy, which was so described, and the weight of 
this fact can be better established if we look at another of Dr. - 
McKibben’s statements: ‘The inspired writers,’ he says, ‘iden- 
tify their utterances with God’s—their right to speak is that they 
are commissioned by God.’ Now, it is difficult to characterize 
such a statement as this without using harsh language. Why 
does Dr. McKibben say “the inspired writers identify their 
writings with God's? Their right to write is that they are com- 
missioned by God.” The reason is plain enough. Such a state- 
ment shows a falssho)1 on its face. There is no instance 
that I can recall where a writer, as distinguished from a prophet, 
makes such aclaim. What is meant is that the prophets claim 
to speak as God’s spokesmen. They identify their utterances 
with God’s. Their right to speak is that they are commanded by 
God. If any one doubts this let him take the plainly historical 
portions of the Old Testament. He will find not one single in- 
stance, I venture to say, in which the writer clearly claims even 
to be God’s spokesman. Much less will he find one where he 
identifies his utterances with God’s utterances.” 


Professor Smith continued this line of argument for 
some time. He cited from the writings of old Churchmen 
to prove that plenary inspiration is not a fundamental doc- 
trine of the Church, accepted by all writers and teachers, 
and that those of them who had believed and taught it to 
the greatest extent, yet admitted that dissent from it, in 
part, might exist without invalidating belief in Scripture 
asa whole. He spoke of the utter absurdity of the claim 
that every word now found in the Bible is there through 
inspiration of God. He claimed that the Bible was not 
intended to teach science or history, as such, but to teach 
belief in God, and assented only to the claim that so far 
asit bore on this latter purpose, it was inspired ; but re- 
asserted his claim of the possibility of its errancy in his- 
torical parts. 

He closed with an emphatic reassertion that ‘‘ plenary 
inspiration ’ is not a fundamental doctrine of the Church, 
and that, therefore, in dissenting from that doctrine he 
had not dissented from a fundamental doctrine of the 
Church, but simply from a doctrine held by certain theo_ 
logians. 

When Professor Smith took his seat at three o’clock, Dr. 
McKibben rose to a question of order, asking that it should 
be clearly stated and understood that in the decision of the 
issue now joined the Presbytery is not to determine 
whether the charges and specifications are true, but simply 
and only whether the charges are sufficient to justify a 
trial, and the specifications relevant to the charges. 


THE DEMURRER DISCUSSED BY PRESBYTERY. 


The Presbytery then proceeded to the consideration of 
the point which had occupied its attention for more than 
four full days, viz., the objections of Dr. Smith to ‘the 
sufficiency of the charges and specifications in form and in 
legal effect.”’ 

It was determined upon motion of Dr. F. C. Monfort, 
that the charges and specifications, so far as the objections 
were concerned, be considered and acted upon seriatim. 

Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of Lane Seminary, then moved 
“that the objections of Dr. Smith to the First Charge be 
sustained, and the First Charge dismissed.” 

Dr. W. H. Roberts, of Lane Seminary, raised the point of 
order ‘‘ that a Charge cannot be dismissed—objections hav- 
ing been made—until such objections shall have been de- 
termined.”” This point of order was sustained by the 
Moderator. 

Dr. MeGiffert then modified his motion so as to read 
“that the objections of Dr. Smith to the First Charge be 
sustained.” 

At this point the hour for adjournment arrived, and 
Presbytery adjourned until Tuesday morning, Dr. James 
having the floor. 


SIXTH DAY—NOVEMBER 22D. 


Tuesday, November 22d, proved to be the most intensely 
interesting of the six days thus far, as in the progress of 
the trial, a point was reached when votes were taken 
which were naturally looked upon by many, whether cor- 
rectly or not, as test votes, indicating, at least, in a gen- 
eral way, the attitude of the Presbytery in reference to the 
case. 

It is a matter of fact, whatever the reason, that quite a 
general feeling prevailed that if any ‘of the three charges 
would be modified or dismissed, it would be the first. How 
this idea gained currency I do not know, unless it was 
merely because this Charge was of a different nature from 
the others, not having any direct connection with the 
great overshadowing issue in reference to “‘ifierracy ” 
and “inspiration.” At all events, expectation was on tip- 
toe tosee how the vote of the Presbytery would stand on the 
first charge and its specifications, as to their sufficiency 
and relevancy, and the audience throughout the day num- 
bered hundreds of interested spectators, almost filling the 
great auditorium of the church. 

After the usual preliminary exercises, Dr. James took 
the floor upon the motion to sustain Dr. Smith’s objections 
to the first charge, but yielded it for a motion to limit the 
speeches on each preliminary motion to ten minutes each. 


THE DEBATE ON THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE FIRST CHARGE. 

With this began the first general debate in the Presby- 
tery since the trial began; for tbe first and second classes 
of objections had been disposed of on the first day with 
comparatively little discussion. 

It was a debate of which the Presbytery has no need to be 
ashamed, being conducted throughout in a dignified, seri- 
ous and courteous manner, and with an ability which 
indicated that the sneakers were well qualified to discuss 
the subject before them. 

Dr. W. H. James took issue with the objection that the 
charge was too indefinite, and argued that it was not only 
sufficient in legal effect, but that in form it states the 
offense charged against Professor Smith as clearly and 
fully as is necessary. He cited the case of Dr. Miller, of 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick, in which the charge is 
expressed in the most general terms; and quoted authority 


for it in the law of the old Scotch Church, which says: 
“‘The major proposition should be as brief and compre- 
hensive as possible.” 

The Rev. H. W. Gilchrist questioned whether any spe- 
cific statute of the Church was violated by the offense 
charged, and asked whether the common law of the Pres- 
byterian Church was sufficient to condemn anyone. At 
the same time he thought the surest and quickest way to 
settle the matter was to proceed to the testimony. 

Dr. W. S. P. Bryan considered the nature of ordination 
vows, and argued their importance. He also dwelt at 
length upon the fact that the Constitution of the Church 
includes not only the doctrinal standards, but also the 
Form of Government and Book of Discipline; and an 
offense may lie against the latter as well as the former. 
He therefore thought the charge entirely sufficient in legal 
effect. 

Dr. A. Ritchie said that while not claiming tbat the 
charge could be proved, he held that it was sufficiently 
serious and definite to demand the attention of Presbytery. 
“This charge is a tremendous charge—it is ecclesiastical 
anarchy.”’ . 

Dr. W.H. Roberts said a man can offend against the 
regulations of the Church as well as against its doctrine. 
He called attention to the fact that in 1884 a new Book of 
Discipline was adopted, and that in this new Book there is 
nothing requiring a specific statement ofa sin in making a 
charge. He thought there was nothing that should bring 
Presbyterians so unitedly together as a claim that one 
might depart from his ordination vows and still hold his 
place in the Church. 

Dr. A. C. McGiffert thought the Presbytery was confus- 
ing things. False teaching cannot be an offense against 
regulations. A man cannot be held as an offender for any 
certain interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States, but only for an overt act against the Constitution. 

Dr. W. H. James called attention to Section 3 of the 
Book of Discipline, which defines an offense as that ‘“‘which 
if it be not in its own nature sinful, may tempt others to 
sin, or mar their spiritual edification.” 

Dr. F. C. Monfort referred to the expression “ essential 
features” in the charge, to which objection. had been made 
as not having been used by Professor Smith and asked, 
‘* When a man takes an ordination vow, does he not accept 
the essential features of the system of doctrine—does he 
accept anything else? And can he take that vow, and 
then abandon the essential features without violating it. 
And can he do so, and rightfully retain his place in that 
Church ?”” He thought the charge was about as definite as 
it could be made. 

Prof. W. Sproull said he could not vote on this charge 
as defined by the committee, but would have to vote on 
his own definition. He considered the charge too indefinite 
as to what are the ‘essential features” of the Church’s 
doctrine. 

The Rev. P. Robertson said he had at first been opposed 
to this charge, but had entirely changed his mind in regard 
to it. He thought it quite sufficient in form and effect. 
Referring to Dr. McGiffert’s speech he quoted the words of 
Christ, ‘* Whosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kivgdom of Heaven,” etc. 

The Rev. A. S. Dudley said he did not think: Dr. Smith 
objected to being tried, but he wanted to know specifically 
what he was to be tried for. 

Dr. J. J Francis said the offense here charged wasjfar- 
reaching in its effects. The other charges in regard to 
inspiration had to do with the foundations of our religious 
faith. This charge touched upon a principle which reached 
to almost every relationship of life. It had to do with the 
sacredness of vows, of obligations in every human rela- 
tionship. He referred also to the distinction which had 
been made between an actual violation of ordination vows 
and teaching that men may do so, claiming that this 
distinction introduced a new and dangerous principle of 
Christian ethics and morals. 

Dr. A. B. Riggs thought that if the charge was suffi- 
ciently definite, it ought not to have required three or four 
days of Presbytery to explain it. He had himself misun- 
derstood it at first. He said it should be so clear that a 
simple reading would satisfy any one as to what was 
meant. 

At this point the time for the noon recess arrived, 


VOTE ON FIRST CHARGE. 


Immediately after the Presbytery reassembled for the 
afternoon session and the roll had been called, the vote was 
taken upon the motion: ‘‘ Shall the objections of Dr. Smith 
to the first charge be sustained ?”? The vote was first 
taken viva voce, and then (a division being called for) by a 
standing voteand count. The result was as follows: 


For sustaining the objections.................. 19 votes. 
Against sustaining the objections............. 43 votes. 


The Moderator thereupon declared that the objections of 
Dr. Smith to the First Charge were not sustained, by a 
vote of 19 yeas to 43 nays. 

At this point Dr. McKibben raised the question whether 
the members of the Committee of Prosecution, and the 
accused, had not a right to vote upon these preliminary 
questions, After discussion by the parties, the Moderator 
ruled that they had not a right to vote; and the Commit- 
tee of Prosecution took exception to the ruling. 


DEBATE ON SPECIFICATIONS. 


Dr. Ritchie moved that the objections of Dr. Smith to 
the first specification under Charge I be sustained, in 
that it does not prove the charge, even if true. He said 
that the charge itself was a tremendously serious one, but 
he did not think the specifications proved it. He was puz- 
zled to know what Professor Smith did mean to teach by 
his articles in the New York Evangelist. 

Dr. R. H. Leonard thought the specifications shot at the 
charge as straight asa gun. Dr. Smith objected to some 





of Prosecution afterward objected to some other member’s 
remarks, the two objections resulting subsequently in a 
decision by the Moderator, tbat neither the committee nor 
the accused had a right to raise points of order, when mem-. 
bers of the court were speaking. 

The Rev, J. L. Taylor thought it very evident there is a 
confusion of words in the mind of the court. Quoting Dr. 
Smith, in The Evangelist, where he says, “ this doctrinal 
qualification is required only at ordination,” he thought 
that the words “doctrinal qualification,” in the sense of 
ordination vows, were properly used, and in this sense Pro- 
fessor Smith had not taught abandonment of essential doc- 
trine, The fact is that ministers qualified but once, in the 
sense of taking the ordination vows. 

Dr. G.M.Maxwell claimed that Professor Smith had simp- 
ly stated a historical fact when he said ‘the doctrinal quali- 
fication is required only at ordination.” The qualification 
or the investiture that is thrown around a man when he 
takes his vows is ouly required at the time of ordination. 
The expression, ‘‘that men’s views may change after ordi- 
nation,” is simply a recognition of the fact that the human 
mind is progressive, If we may not change, what is the 
use of trying to learn anything? Then had it been the in- 
tention of the Church to secure strict doctrinal uniformity 
it would have required frequent subscription, if not fre- 
quent examination. Well, the Church never intended to 
bind a man down or shut him up in a box so he might not 
grow. 

Dr. C. F. Mussey drew attention to Dr. Smith’s amend- 
ment of his own words in The Evangelist. 

Dr. F. C. Monfort urged that the expression of Professor 
Smith that a doctrinal qualification is only required in the 
officers of the Church at the time of ordination showed 
that he meant it in the sense in which the committee had 
construed him; otherwise he would have said “by the 
officers of the Church.” 

Dr. H. M. Curtis claimed the language used by the com- 
mittee in the charge and specification was quoted from 
Professor Smith’s article in The Evangelist ; therefore the 
only proper construction of the expression ‘“‘ doctrinal 
qualification ” must be Dr. Smith’s. If the committee 
quotes Dr. Smith’s words they must take the meaning of 
the words. 

The Rev. H. W. Gilchrist said he thought-it best to accept 
the charges and specifications, and then go to the proof ; 
and if Professor Smith had not taught or intended to 
teach what the committee alleges against him, the Pres- 
bytery might find a way out of the dilemma into which the 
trial has brought it, honorable alike to Professor Smith 
and the Presbytery. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts addressed himself to the words “‘ doc- 
trinal qualification.’’ Who fixes this? The Church. How 
did it fix it? By the adoption of a constitution. What is 
the minister’s relation at ordination to this qualification 
which the Church has fixed? It is continuous until the 
Church revises. The “doctrinal qualification” is as per- 
manent as the Church. He thought Professor Smith 
taught ascharged. He would.be glad to be shown other- 
wise. But that isa matter of proof, and we may put Dr. 
Smith on the stand to ascertain this. He understood Pro- 
fessor Smith as teaching that a minister might overthrow 
the system of Church government and still maintain his 
position in the Church. He was certain this doctrine 
would not stand in civil affairs, and it should not in eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

Dr. A. C. McGiffert said that inasmuch as Professor 
Smith had disavowed that he had taught ‘“‘ that a man 
might abandon the essential features of the system of 
doctrine,” etc., as charged, and upon this he considered 
that he could not only not be tried, but could not even be 
charged with an offense he disavows the commission of 
He thought the specification and charge alike should be 
dismissed. 

Elder Francis Ferry made a speech, as he said, from the 
common-sense standpoint of a plain business man, saying 
that unless Dr. Smith should distinctly disavow what 
seems to be the plain meaning of his words, he felt that he 
must vote to sustain the specifications. 

Prof. W. Sproull claimed that a man may properly 
change his doctrinal views; not to be permitted to do so 
would be to abridge the whole scope of revelation. 

Elder W. A. Eudaly argued that the specification had 
accomplished its purpose, in that it had advised the ac- 
cused of what is charged, and was sufficient to put him on 
his defense. 

The vote was then taken upon the notion that Professor 
Smith’s objection to the first specification under Charge 
I be sustained, in that it does not prove the charge, even if 
true, the result being as follows: 

For sustaining the objection.to Specification I............+ 25 votes. 
Against sustaining the objection to Specification Biicadsae 37 votes. 

The Moderator thereupon declared the objection “‘ not 
sustained,” by a vote of 25 yeas to37 nays. 

The vote was taken without further debate upon a simi- 
lar motion to sustain Dr. Smith’s objections to the Second 
Specification under Charge I, the result being : 


For sustaining the objections to Specification II........... 23 votes. 
Against sustaining the objections to Specification I...... 35 votes 
The Moderator declared the objection ‘‘ not sustained.” 


Dr. Bryan then moved that the first charge and the 
specifications under it, be declared to be sufficient in form 
and in legal effect, and to be found in order. The vote on 
this motion was, yeas, 36; nays, 23.. 

The first charge and its specifications having been thus 
disposed of, the Presbytery adjourned at four o’clock on 
Tuesday, November 22d, to meet next Monday, November 
28th, at 9:30 o’clock, when the second charge and its speci- 
fications under it will be considered in their order as to 
their sufficiency ; which will bring the Presbytery face to 
face with the question as to whether the doctrine of 
errancy in the Scriptures is to be regarded as an offense in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

CINCINNATI, O., November 24th, 1892, 
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DE. BRIGGS FILES OBJECTIONS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


THE Presbytery of New York on Monday sat as a court, 
and resumed the hearing in the case of Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Briggs 
filed preliminary objections to the charges presented by 
the Prosecuting Committee three weeks ago, and published 
fally in THR INDEPENDENT of November 17th. Dr. J. J. 
Lampe, a member of the committee, replied to the Pro- 
fessor ; and after he had taken his seat Dr. George Alexan- 
der offered a resolution requiring the committee to amend 
its charges by striking out two, the fourth and seventh. 
Pending action on th's motion the Presbytery took a recess 
until Monday afternoon, Col. J. J. McCook, of the com- 
mittee, promising to give Dr. Briggs’s paper on these two 
charges a careful examination, in order to accede to the 
spirit of the resolution, or to prepare an answer that he 
hoped would persuade the acctised to let these two charges 
remain. Before the discussion began Dr. John C. Bliss, 
the Moderator, made a brief statement, assuring both Dr. 
Briggs and the members of the committee that he believed 
them, one and all, actuated by an earnest desire to con- 
serve the truth, and that all were alike conscientious and 
sincere. 


THE TWO MOST OBJECTIONABLE CHARGES. 


The substance of the two charges to which exception is 
taken is as follows: 


4, With teaching that many of the Old Testament predictions 
have been reversed by history, and that the great body of 
Messianic prediction has not been and cannot be fulfilled : which 
is contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the 
Standards of the said [Presbyterian] Church, that God is true, 
omniscient and unchangeable. 

7. With teaching that the processes of redemption extend to 
the world to come in the case of many who die in sin, which is 
contrary to the essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and the 
Standards of the said Church that the processes of redemption 
are limited to this world. 


DR. BRIGGS OBJECTS TO THESE CHARGES, 


It took Dr. Briggs nearly an hour to read the prelimi- 
nary objections which he filed to the charges. He said that 
he desired a speedy trial, but as he appeared as counsel and 
defendant both, he must insist that the Preshytery take 
legal action only, and after making several objections to 
various charges he spoke as follows in regard to the 4th 
and 7th: 


“T have called the attention of the Presbytery to the fact that 
Charges I, IT, III, V and VI violate the law of the charge, and 
are in conflict with the order of the General Assembly, in that 
they change the nature of the original charge, by introducing 
several new doctrines of the Standards and of the Holy Scripture, 
and also by combining two or three offenses in the same charge. 
Tt is for you to determine this objection and to take the responsi- 
bility for any violation of law. The only thing that I insist upon, 
in the interest of justice, is that every offense alleged against me 
shall be acted upon by a separate vote. Only in this way can you 
comply with the law that ‘a vote on each charge shall be sepa- 
vately taken.’ Only by this procedure can you reach a just ver- 
dict. Two charges remain to be considered, namely-IV and 
Vii. LIobject to them on two grounds, (a) these are new charges, 
which so change the general nature of the original charges that 
they cannot legaliy be allowed; and (b) it is not in the interests 
of justice that such charges as there should be approved by the 
Presbytery of New York. 

“(a) They are new charges. ChargeIV alleges that I teach a 

doctrine ‘ which is contrary to the essential doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture and of the Standards of the said Church, that God is 
true, omniscient and unchangeable.’ This is an entirely new 
charge. There was nothing in any of the original charges or 
specifications which intimated either directly or indirectly that 
I tanght any doctrine which conflicted with the essential doc- 
trine of the attributes of God. Specification 7 of the original 
charge claimed that my doctrine of Predictive Prophecy was 
contrary to the essential doctrine that Holy Scripture is the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice. But consider the difference 
between that specification and this charge. If the prosecution 
wish to persist in this charge they should be required to go on 
and show what they originally proposed, that this doctrine con- 
flicts with the Westminster doctrine of Holy Scripture; they 
cannot legally ask me to defend my teaching against the new 
allegation thatit conflicts with the Westminster doctrine of the 
Attributes of God. Of the thirty-two texts from Holy Scrip- 
ture used under the original specification all but five have 
been thrown out, and three new ones have been intro- 
duced ; and instead of citations from the first chapter of the 
Confession, they give citations from the second chapter of the 
Confession, in proof of their position, thus showing by their use 
of evidence that they have a new charge to sustain. 

“ Charge VII is also a new charge, new in the statement of the 
doctrine imputed to me, and new in the statement of the essential 
doctrine with which my teaching is alleged to conflict. 


.D.. — a neater “ said 
w it 
teaching that the processes of coe extend to the world to 
come in the case o mony who die in hich is contrary to the 
essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and the Standards of the 
ond. , that the processes of redemption are limited to this 


“That this is an entirely new charge appears not only from the 
new statementain the charge itself, but also from the evidence 
adduced. (a) The citations here given from the Inaugural, with 
the exception of four lines which are also given under Charge 
VIII, were not given in the original Charge II at all. (b) The proofs 
from the Holy Scripture here given are six in number, only one 
of which, that relating to Dives andLazarus, was used in the 
original Charge II; and this could be used equally well under 
Charge VI1il. 

“Thus in all respects this is anew charge. On this account you 
cannot recognize it as a lawful amendment. You should strike 
it out of the amended charges. 

“(b) I have another objection to Charges IV and VIII. I claim 
that it is not in the interests of justice that you should approve 
them. They charge me with teaching doctrines which I have ex- 
pressly disclaimed. 

“In my response, November 4th, 1891, I said: ‘Specification 7 
alleges that ‘Dr. Briggs teaches that predictive prophecy has 
been reversed by history, and that much of it bas not been and 

never can b3 falfillei.” This sp2cification makes inv alid infer - 
ences and statements. The specification makes two serious 
changes in the sentence of the Inaugural.’ (1) It omits altogether 
the cvalify'ng claure, ‘if we insist upon the fulfillment of the 


it substitutes for ‘many of the predictions,’ the careful state- 
ment of the Inaugural Address, ‘predictive prophecy,’ a general 
and comprehensive term, and thus alleges that the address 
teaches that ‘ predictive prophecy has been reversed by history.’ 
This allegation is entirely without justification from anything 
taught in the Inaugural Address or any other of my writings. I 
have ever taught that the predictive prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment has been fulfilled in history, or will yet be fulfilled in his- 
tory. I have shown in my book entitled ‘Messianic Prophecy’ 
that ‘the details of predictive prophecy belong to the symbolical 
and typical form, and were never designed to be fulfilled. I have 
shown the historic development of the entire series of Messianic 
predictions of the Old Testament, and pointed them toward the 
fulfillment in Jesus Christ our Savior, and have urged that either 
they have been fulfilled at his first advent, are being fulfilled in 
his reign over his Church, or will be fulfilled at his second ad- 
vent.’ (Case, pp. 42, 43.) 

“Thus I exposed the misquotation and misrepresentation and 
disclaimed the imputed teachings. The charge makes two slight 
amendments hy substituting‘ many of the Old Testament pre- 
dictions’ for * predictive prophecy,’ and ‘ the great body of Mes- 
sianic prediction’ for‘much of it,’ softening the one statement 
in order to make the otber still more offensive. The reiteration 
of this misquotation and misrepresentation in a slightly modified 
form in Charge IV, after Ihave so distinctly exposed it and dis- 
claimed it, is an offense against Christian courtesy and an impu- 
tation upon my veracity, which this Presbytery should not toler- 
ate. It is not in the interests of justice that the prosecution 
should be allowed so toamend the charges. 

“Charge VI{ charges me ‘ with teaching that the processes of 
redemption extend to the world to come in the case of many who 
die in sin.’ The prosecution impute this doctrine to me, notwith- 
standing the disclaimer of such teaching which has been sub- 
mitted to the Presbytery on two different occasions. (1) Dr. 
George Alexander laid before the Presbytery on October 5th, 1891, 
without consultation with me, my answers to the following 
questions of the Directors of the Union Theological Seminary : 
*Do you hold what is commonly known as the doctrine of a 
future probation? Do you believe in purgatory? Answer, No. 
Do you believe that the issues of this life are final, and that a 
man who dies impenitent will have no further opportunity of 
salvation? Answer, Yes.” 

“(2) In my response of November 4th, 1891, I said: ‘If I had 
been charged with teaching second probation, or any probation 
whatever after death,I might have pointed to several of my 
writings in which this doctrine is distinctly disclaimed. If the 
doctrine of purgatory had been imputed, or regeneration after 
death, or transition after death from the state of the condemned 
to the state of the justified, any and all of these could be dis- 
proved by my writings.’ I ask the Presbytery, in view of these 
disclaimers, if it is just, if it is honorable, if it is in accordance 
with Christian courtesy and gentlemanly propriety, for the pros- 
ecution to make such charges against me? They put youina 
dilemma. Either you must with them challenge my veracity, or 
else you must permit them to present proof that my explanations 
of my teachings are erroneous, and that their explanations must 
be accepted as true. If you wish to challenge my veracity, you 
should do it under a moral charge, you cannot do it under a doc- 
trinal charge. If you permit them to make such explanations, 
and recognize them as valid, you will engage in illegal procedure; 
for, according to the decision of the Supreme Court of the Church 
in the Craighead case, ‘No man can rightly be convicted of 
heresy by inference or implication.’ ‘It is not right to charge 
any man with an opinion which he disavows.’ For these reasons 
I object. to Charges and VII, and I demand of the Presbytery 
that they comply with the law of the Church and reject them 
from the list of charges. There are other preliminary objec- 
tions which I might make, but I refrain in order to save valuable 
time and to concentrate your attention upon Such charges in the 
amended charges as the Presbytery ought itself to make, in the 
interests of law and justice.” 








THE SALVATION ARMY.. 


THE Continental Congress of the Salvation Army of the 

United States began its sessions in New York November 

2ist, and continued through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The delegates began to arrive the week previous, and re- 

ported at the National Headquarters, No. 11 Reade Street. 

All sections of the United States were fully represented 

except the Pacific States and those beyond the Rocky 

Mountains, from which few came. It was estimated that 
over 3,000 delegates in all were present. 

The first regular gathering was at the dinner served in 
the dining hall of the Lenox Lyceum, in a manner charac- 
teristic ofthe Army. Every officer in the city was expected 
to be present, and the price of the tickets was placed at 
twenty-five cents. The food furnished was substantial, tho 
very plain, consisting of cold meats, bread and butter, 
toast and tea and celery. The scene was picturesque, for 
all were in the familiar uniform, and as they mingled in 
social conversation it was evident that all enjoyed the 
gathering intensely. Shortly after seven o’clock the 
psrade was formed for a march from the Lenox Lyceum to 
Carnegie Hall, where the evening meeting was held. 
Three Salvation Army bands furnished the music. With 
the shelter brigade was a wagon fitted up as a kitchen, 
from which bread was distributed to people along the 
streets. There were many banners and a few transparen- 
cies with suggestive mottoes. The paraders were generally 
well received. A few jeered, but the better and larger ele- 
ment among the spectators looked on with approval. In 
the Hall every seat was occupied, the boxes being filled by 
some who had come from curiosity and others from a sin- 
cere regard for the Army and its work. The reception ac- 
corded to Commander Ballington Bodth and his wife was 
most enthusiastic. 

In his address welcoming the delegates in behalf of the 
14,000 workers, Commander Booth gave the following 
statement of the work accomplished during the past year: 

“ During the last twelve months, in the United States, we have 
gathered 13,199,888 persons into our halls, and have made 32,433 
conversions; we have occupied 462 cities and towns, and estab- 
lished 555 outposts; we have gained 1,500 officers, each holding 
from fifteen to twenty-one meetings a week; we have gained 
18,100 recruits and 2,807 local officers and bandsmen. Under our 
slum officers in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
35,534 families have been visited, 196 souls saved, 5,967 meals given 
away, 6,384 children cared for, and many other good works done. 
The Shelter Brigade has found employment for 654 persons, pro- 
vided beds for 14,996, meals for 23,000, and effected 271 conver- 
sions. Our Auxiliary Brigade now numbers 531 persons, includ- 
ing 38 clergymen. The possibility of doing these things has 








have been persecuted, and this has been an evidence of our ag- 
gressive work. Now we are getting to be better understood, and 
we are regarded more kindly. We shall continue to work and 
to pray, our creed being that our God can save even the most 
hardened sinners.” 

There were songs and various exercises, Mrs. Booth mak- 
ing a short address. Letters were read from President 
Harrison, Gen. William Booth, Professor Briggs ani 
others. After seveal brief speeches the meeting adjourned. 
The sessions of the second day included an officers’ meet- 
ing at the Lenox Lyceum at ten A.M. About 1,000 officers 
were present, Commander Booth presiding. The principal 
topic of discussion was the problem of securing and pro- 
viding for the officers, of which there is a great lack in the 
Army. There are 1,500 in this country and 500 more are 
urgently needed. The exercises and discussions were con- 
stantly interrupted with singing. In the afternoon a 
street parade of about one hundred officers in line, was fol- 
lowed by another executive session at the Lenox Lyceum, 
where questions of Army administration, management of 
The War Cry and uniforms were discussed. In the even- 
ing Carnegie Hall was crowded again to its fullest extent, 
many well-known people being in the boxes. The special 
ceremony was the consecration of the infant daughter of 
Commander Booth to the work of the Salvation Army. In 
his brief address the Commander said : 

“T am especially pleased to take part in this part of the 
service, in which we are to dedicate our infant daughter to the 
service of God in the Salvation Army. We do not believe in any 
sentimental sacrifice, but we do believe in giving ourselves, body, 
mind and soul, to the service of Jesus Christ. Had my precious 
mother withheld her sons and daughters, I fear the Salvation 
Army would not be what it is. ‘Sacrifice for humanity’ is our 
motto. Through this sacrifice, the Salvation Army all over the 
world is holding 5,000 services a week in thirty-seven countrics 
sending out 55,000,000 copies of religious literature a year, and 
preaching the Gospel to millions. This babe is to be a sacrifice 
to God, as Abraham would have offered Isaac. May you, also, 
offer yourselves sacrifices to God.” 

Mrs. Booth then brought the little one forward. Colonel 
Evans offered prayer and the child was consecrated to the 
work of the Army. 

The third day was also taken up with executive sessions, 
chiefly, in the discussion of important matters pertaining 
tothe management of the Army. It was, perhaps, the 
most jubilant and enthusiastic of the three days, the mem 
bers feeling free to demonstrate their feelings in the most 
approved style. The officers all expressed themselves as 
extremely pleased. with the results attained in the 
strengthening of their organization, in the setting forth 
of their work andin the testimony given to the cordia\ 
way in which their work has been received by tbe people at 
large. Among the topics discussed on the last day was 
that of open-air meetings, and it was urged that they be 
held wherever possible, without coming into contact with 
the municipal authorities. Every post is to hold an open- 
air meeting every evening, rain or shine, and three or four 
on Sundays. The last session on Wednesday evening was, 
if possible, more enthusiastic and more jubilant than any 
other. There were addresses from a number of the officers, 
and the benediction was pronounced by Commander Booth 
A number remained to confer with the Commander and 
receive instructions about their work ; but the greater part 
of them returned to their posts throughout the country, 
to impart to their associates the impulse and enthusiasm 
which they received at this convention. 


"~ 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Metropolitan Methodist Church, at Washington, 
D. C., has called to its pastorate, the Rev. T. Bowman 
Stephenson, D.D., of England. Dr. Stephenson is ore of 
the most prominent men in the Wesleyan Church in Eng 
land and presided with great acceptance at the English 
Wesleyan Conference last spring. Strong efforts are heing 
made to induce him to remain in England. 





..Two French Canadian papers, the Canada Revue and 
L’ Echo du Dux Montagues, have been carrying on a vigor- 
ous agitation against clerical abuses, and have been very 
outspoken in their criticisms of the clergy and Church 
authorities. The result has been that Archbishop Fabre, 
of Montreal, has forbidden Catholics to read the two 
papers on pain of withholding the sacrament. 


..The twentieth annual report of the Jerry McAuley 
Mission says that the attendance on the meetings during 
the past year has been 34,957, larger than ever before. Of 
this number 2,475 have knelt and asked for prayers. Five 
thousand lodgings have been given at 15 cents a night, 
10,000 meals have been provided and 500 men have obtained 
employment from the mission. 


..The preliminary catalog of Union Seminary shows 4 
total of 154 students ; fellows, 2; graduate class, 13; senior 
class, 40; middle class, 41; junior class, 53; special stu- 
dents, 5. Yale University has the largest delegation, send- 
ing 9 students ; Columbia comes next, with 8. There are 
also graduates of Princeton, Williams, Amherst, Rutgers, 
Lafayette, the University of Pennsylvania, and a number 
of other colleges. 


..Thecomments of the Vatican journals in connection 
with the Chicago fétes have stirred the German and Aus 
trian Ambassadors at Rome to make strong representa 
tions to Cardinal Rampolla. They complain that these 
journals by so strongly favoring republican ideas tend to 
foster the democratic propaganda in Europe and thus en 
danger monarchical and imperial interests. Their repre 
sentations, however, do not seém to have any effect, for 
the Moniteur de Rome makes emphatic declaration that 
Leo XITI rests immovable in his designs. 


....In closing his work in Ireland Mr. Moody made a 
special offer for the training of young men for evangelistic 
work. Speaking of those who had gone forth from Chicago 
for such work, he said that none had proved more efficient 
than those from Ireland: and in view of the peculiar cir- 
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requiring candidates to bear a portion of the expense of 
their training, and if twenty-five young men were sent 
from Ireland he would put them through their course 
without any charge upon them. 


....- The Presbyterian Synod, of Oregon, at its last meet- 
ing, adopted an overture to the next Assembly looking 
toward a more economical expenditure of mission funds. 
After expressing its confidence in the unity of the 
Church and “ftS belief in co-operation as a practical 
method of expressing that unity, it said that the multi- 
plication of weak churches in small places and the result 
of rivalry is detrimental to the best progress of the Church, 
and expressed the desire to co-operate with other Churches 
in bringing about this needed reform in the missionary 
field of the West. 


...-Mr. Moody has received an urgent invitation from 
the London Evangelistic Committee to conduct another 
mission in London before returning to America. He has, 
however, felt obliged to decline, giving as his reason that 
interests in Northfield and Chicago require his attention 
there, that he is unwilling longer to be separated from his 
family, and that he would not like to undertake it without 
the assistunce of Mr. Sankey, who has already been obliged 
to come to this country. He also says that such a mission, 
in order to be effective, would require a longer time of 
preparation than would now be possible. 


....- Reference has been made to the excitement in the New- 
ark Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church over some 
utterances by a priest in Hoboken against the Cahensly 
movement as indorsed by others in the diocese. It was re- 
ported that Bishop Wigger had suspended Father Corri- 
gan, but that has not beendone. He has, however, been 
summoned for trial before the Bishop. Father Corrigan 
is a strong believer in the. American public school system, 
which he considers “the best the world has ever seen.” 
His idea is that Catholic children should attend parochial 
schools until the Catholic ductrine is thoroughly instilled 
into their minds, and that then they should be permitted 
to go to the public schools. 


....The American Peace Society has issued a circular in 
accordance with the action of the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, held at London in 1890, inviting all Christian minis- 
ters throughout the world to devote the Sunday before 
Christmas to sermons on tbe subject of peace. Io England 
last year more than 2,000 ministers preached special ser- 
mons on thissubject. As yet the day has not been much. 
observed in this country ; but in view of the fact that the 
United States Government has taken the lead in trying to 
establish peaceful methods of settling international diffi- 
culties, the Peace Society earnestly appeals to all the min- 
isters to devote at least one service on Sunday, the 18th of 
December, to the consideration of this important subject. 


.... We are sorry to see complaints of the privations to 
which young European officers of the Salvation Army in 
India are subjected. The Indian Witness says that times 
without number hospitable Christian people have opened 
their doors to give a meal of victuals and a few hours shel- 
ter from the heat to officers of the Army, who were liter- 
ally fainting on the street from fatigue. Complains of this 
sort come in numbers from the o‘icers themselves. Simi- 
lar stories are repeated in reference to the sufferings of 
women who have been sent as missionaries to China on the 
faith plan by an English organization, and who have not 
been provided with means to satisfy their most pressing 
wants, and have become objects of charity. 


...-This is what Archbishop Corrigan said last week to 
his clergy at the meeting in this city : 

“It has been said that we condemned, or scorned, the public 
schools. This is not true. We have nothing to do with them, as 
they are not under our jurisdiction. As to the Catholic children 
attending them, I commend them to your fatherly care. They 
must be looked after with true charity, instructed in their re- 
ligious duties, attracted and not repelled, encouraged in every 
possible way. I repeat again that on this point, all reports to the 
contrary, perfect harmony prevailed in the meeting. You will 
go on in the good work of building up the parochial school 
system.” : 

“* Attracted and not repelled ’’—those are the key-words of 


that utterance. 


....Evangelistic services have been held recently in 
Chester, Penn., under the leadership of Messrs. Munhall 
and Birch. The churches of all the different denomina- 
tions joined in the work, which was greatly blessed. A 
house to house canvass was made before the evangelists’ 
came; and, as a result, the armory, which seats 1,290, was 
not sufficient, but it was necessary to hold overflow meet- 
ings in the Presbyterian and Methodist churches. Of the 
young people two hundred or more were converted. Mr. 
Munhall gave an address before the students of Crozer 
(Baptist) Theological Seminary on “ How to Study and 
Use the English Bible.’”’ The students joined heartily in 
the meetings, and were of much assistance. Mr. Munhall 
also gave an address before the students of Chester Mili- 
tary Academy at the personal request of the President, 
Mr. Hyatt. A number of students were converted during 
the meetings. 


....There are two classes of rectors in the Roman 
Catholic Church, removable and irremovable. The former 
may be displaced at any time by the bishop of the diocese ; 
the latter can be removed only after trial on definite 
charges. They are appointed only under the special exam- 
ination conducted by the Bishop, the Vicar-General and 
Church officials called the Diocesan Examiners, who are 
appointed by the Bishop from among those who are well 
known for learning in history, law and the ordinances of 
the Church. The examination is both oral and written, 
and covers the whole range of moral and dogmatic theology 
and canon law; questions are both speculative and prac- 
tical, and must be answered without preparation. It is 
also required that a short sermon on the spur of the mo- 


the examiners, who are particular to ascertain the fitness 
of the candidates for the duties of the confessional, espe- 
cially as to restitution and matrimonial cases. 


...-Among the 1,253 sacred shrines dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary in France alone, that at Lourdes is still the most 
prosperous. During the Mary Ascension week in August 
there were over fifty thousand pilgrims at Lourdes, and 
the average yearly attendances is between two and three 
hundred thousand. It has become fashionable in France 
to make a pilgrimage to this shrine, and the worshipers 
are by no means all pious Catholics. The little city of 
4,000 ha. become a good-sized town, with hotel and other 
accommodations of the first class. Religious and chari- 
table institutions have sprung up in great number. On an 
average the cures are but few ; the Ultramontane papers re- 
porting only about four or five in every thousand invalids 
to come iu the hope of relief. Rigid medical examinations 
are made of all the sick who enter and leave the place. 
There has been a standing offer of 15,000 francs, made by 
M. Artus, of Paris, for evidence proving that these cures 
were not real, No attempt has been made to do this. The 
Peter's Pence from Lourdes amounts to a goodly sum each 
year. 


..». The Southwestern Christian Adrocate has been ask- 
ing a number of colored men to give their testimony as to 
the moral condition of the Negroes in the South. They 
have generally talked with a great deal of indefiniteness ; 
but we get more from Presiding Elder Collett, of North 
Carolina, than from any other. He says that the moral con- 
dition of the lower classes is bad, while that of the better 
classes is much improved. They have a very keen percep- 
tion of the progress of true morality; they do not condone 
the transgressions of their ministry, as has often been al- 
leged; but if a minister is under report of wrongdoing he 
very quickly loses prestige, even among those who are con- 
sidered illiterate. If the evidence againsta preacber is not 
such as to warrant his deposition, yet he loses his stand- 
ing and passes out of the service. A man of doubtful mo- 
rality will not be received as preacher, and the same holds 
of school teachers. The first question asked about a teacher 
is as to his or her moral habits There is, says Mr. Collett, 
marked advancement along the line of morality, altho 
still much room for improvement. The outlook, he de- 
clares, is very promising. 


....The venerable Academician, Jules Simon, who, in a 
certain sense is the vox clamantis of France, hasin a recent 
article in the Paris Temps discussed the alarming fact of the 
threatening depopulation of that fairland He toa great 
extent attributes this phenomenon to the three years’ serv- 
ice in thearmy by the young men at the aye when naturally 
they would be expected to marry and establish families 
and homes of theirown. Some of his statistics are start- 
ling. The number of marriages in France, in 1884, was 
299,555 ; but in 1890 it was only 269,382. In regard to the 
percentage of marriages to the entire population, France 
now occupies the eleventh place among the nations of 
Europe. On the other hand, the number of divorces bas 
steadily increased. In 1884, there were 1,657 ; im 1890, there 
were 5,457. The number of births has decreased 100,000 in 
ten years; and the decrease has been largest among the 
legitimate births. The terrible one or two child system 
prevails throughout France. The venerable statesman 
and moralist closes with these words : 


“I demand that we be led back again to morality,and to 
a genuine morality. The lack of morality decreases the number 
of marriages; the lack of morality increases the number of 
divorces; the lack of morality suppresses amid secret sins the 
generation of children ; this lack of morality decreases the num- 
ber of legitimate births. Only religious faith can now yet save 
us!” 

.-.-Cardinal Lavigerie, so well known in connection 
with the efforts to suppress the slave trade in Africa, and 
with the Catholic mission at Uganda, died at Algiers 
November 26th. He was born at Bayonne, France, Octo- 
ber 3ist, 1826. He became early quite prominent as a 
theologian and was appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Paris. He was made Bishop of Nancy in 1863 
and Archbishop of Algiers in 1867. There he became very 
much interested in establishing orphanages and similar 
institutions for the Arab children, and in 1884 was made 
Cardinal. His interest in the Arab children led him to 
turn his attention especially to the slave trade. He took 
an active part in the formation of the Brussels Anti- 
Slavery Conference and formed the famous band called the 
‘Armed Brothers of the Sahara.’”” The members take 
vows for five years, and are absolutely under the order of 
their superior. When slavery is abolished, they will de- 
vote themselves to protecting the feeble, establishing in 
the Sahara centers for the care of the sick, and for opening 
up the interior of Africa to civilizing influences. He 
was also deeply interested in general missionary work in 
Africa, and founded the order of ‘** White Fathers,’”’ who 
have been so prominent in connection with the troubles in 
Uganda. While an aggressive man, he was very wise in 
his action, and it is probable that his influence had not a 
little to do with the milder tone taken by the White 
Fathers recently. The Cardinal was also a prominent 
figure in European politics, and took the first steps to 
bring about an understanding between the Vatican and 
the French Government, pleading for a purely Catholic 
party, under the auspices of the Republic, and distinct 
from the monarchical and imperial elements. His loss 
will be a severe blow to Catholic interests in Europe and 
Africa. 


...-The fortieth annual meeting of the Children’s Aid 
Society was held November 22d. William A. Booth, who 
has been President for thirty-two years, handed in his 
resignation, giving his extreme age (which is eighty-seven 
years) as his reason for retiring. D. Willis James was 
elected in his place. The annual report gives the record of 
the lodging houses, the industrial schools, the medical 
and summer work, and emphasizes the need that the soci- 





ment be written by each candidate on a topic given out by 


lads can be sent. The work of the year is summarized as 
follows : 


“There were during the past year, in our six lodging houses, 


.6,606 different boys and girls; 257,111 meals and 201,997 lodgings 


were supplied. In the twenty-one day and twelve evening 
schools were 11,638 children, who were taught and partly fed and 

partly clothed, 579,552 meals being supplied ; 2,621 were sent to 

homes and employment, and restored to friends in both the East 

and the West ; 2,452 were aided with food, medicine, etc., through 

the ‘Sick Children’s Mission’; 4,853 children enjoyed the benefits 

of the ‘Summer Home’ at Bath, L. I. (averaging about 400 per 

week); 7,489 mothers and sick infants were sent to the *‘ Health 

Home’ at Coney Island ; 25 girls have been instructed in the use 
of the sewing-machine in the Girls’ Temporary Home and the in- 

dustrial schools, and 24 were taught typewriting; $3,897.35 have 

been deposited in the penny savings banks. Total number under 

charge of the society during the year, 35,659.” 

The report of the treasurer shows that the total receipts 
have been $368,935, including $2,611 balance at the close of 
the year before. The expenditures have been $340,484, leav- 
ing a balance of $28,451, including $25,839 set aside for build- 
ings, and acash balance for general work of $2,612. Of the 

expenditures $114,265 have been expended in the industrial 

achools, $11,949 for the administration, $26,304 for emigra- 

tion, and the remainder for the lodging houses, building 
and general expenses. Of the 5,132 chiidren enrolled, 3,049 
were born in this country and 2,083 in foreign countries; 
3,236 are from English-speaking countries, and 1,896 are 
non-English. The total number provided for since the 
society began is 97,700. The total number aided in the in- 
dustrial schools has been 275,000 ; 370,000 have been received 
into the lodging houses and 75,000 have been furnished 
with homes. Special attention is called to the fact that 
among the more than 200,000 boys gathered in the newsboys’ 
lodging house during thirty-eight years, there have been 
no cases of any contagious or foul air diseases; only one 
death has occurred (from pneumonia, in 1858). As an illus 

tration of the economy with which the work is carried on, 
the report shows that the cost per child for the year, in the 
twenty-ove industrial schools and eleven common schools, 
has been $23.33: the 6,606 boys and girls fed, sheltered and 
taught in the loding houses have cost the public on an av 

erage for each child $42.20, while the expense of securing 
bomes and employment for 2,621 children has been on an 
average $10.04. In comparison with this, it is stated, that 
the average cost per year for each prisoner in the Tombs is 
$107.75, and of placing any child in an asylum or pocrhouse, 
nearly $140. The average cost for each child placed in the 
summer home was $1.50, and of each mother and infant 
sent to Coney Island, during the summer, $1.19. 


.... Topics suggested by the Evangelical Alliance for the 
Week of Universal Prayer : 
SERMONS. 
Sunday, January Lt. 
The Exalted Savior’s “ Gifts for Men.”—Ps. 68: 18,19; John 6: 
23, 24; Acts 5: 31; Eph. 4: 7, 8. 
HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING 
Monday, January 2d. 


Confession: Of selfishness and worldliness ; of unfaithfulness 
to truth and opportunity.—Ps. 82;"Dan. 9: 5: Matt. 16: 26. 

Prayer: For grace to put away whatever hinders individual, 
family or national blessings.—Neh, 9; 1-3; Job 11: M: 
Acts 26: 20. 

Praise and Thanksgiving: For God’s revelation of himself: 
for an increasing apprehension of Christ’s relations to all 
human affairs.—Jer. 31: 9; Ezek. 11: 19, 20 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Tuesday, January 3d. 

Prayer: For the manifestation of the Spirit in power; fora 
more humble and diligent study of the Word; for the in- 
crease of love and the spirit of unity; for a larger appre- 
hension of the mission of the Church; for a more faithful 
witness against error ; fora more eager looking for Christ's 
glorious appearing.—Acts 1; 8; Acts 4: 18,19; John 5: 39; 
Tit. 2: 13. 

NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 
Wedne-day, January 4th. 

Prayer: That all in authority may recognize their responsi- 
bility to God ; that laws may be enforced ; that class and 
race antipathies and persecutions may cease; that the 
liquor, opium and slave traffic may be abolished ; that 
drunkenness, impurity and gambling may cease ; that the 
relations of capital and labor may be brought under the 
law of Christ ; that the “ making haste to be rich.” and the 
love of luxury may be arrested; that all needed reforms 
may be advanced ; that the Columbian Exposition may be 
sanctified to the promotion of the kingdom of Christ. 

1 Tim. 2: 1-4; Gal. 3: 28; Rom. 13: 1-7; Mal. 3: 13-18 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Thursday, January 5th. 

Praise: For missionary progress; for the “volunteers” in 
institutions of learning.— Ps. 67; Matt. 28: 19,20; Rom. 1: 
14-17. 

Prayer: For Missionary Societies; for increased missionary 
spirit, co-operation and contributions: for missionaries 
and their helpers; for native churches and their pastors; 
for secret believers; for the conversion of Jews, Moham- 
medans and heathen; for increased recognition of the 
oneness of the race.—Ps. 22: 27, 28; Ma!.1: 11; Eph. 3: 6. 

HOME MISSIONS. 
Friday, January 6th. 

Praise: For increasing appreciation of need and obligation.- 
Acts 2: 41-47. 

Prayer: For pastors, missionaries and other laborers ; for the 
heathen at our doors; for depleted rural districts and 
neglected city populations, that a divine urgency may 
impel to effort therefor; for increased Christian comity. 
—Acts 4: 13-31; 1 Cor. 10: 17; Eph. 1: 10; 4: 13. 

FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Saturday, January 7th. 

Prayer: For increased sanctity of the marriage relation ; for 
systematic religious instruction in the home, and for a 
more general observance of family worship; for parents, 
children and servants, that in their mutual relations they 
may obey the teachings of Christ; for the preservation 
and increased efficiency of our public schools; for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon teachers and learners 
in all schools, colleges, seminaries and universities, and 
upon Sunday-schools and religious societies of = men 


and young women.—Deut. 6: 4-7; Mark 10: 13-22; Prov. 
4: 13-27: ut. 11: 18-21, 


SERMONS, 


Sunday, January 8th. 
Th 





ety feels of a farm school near the city, where some of the 


e Promised Outpouring.—Joel 2: 28-82. The Plain Com- 
mand, * Ask ye of the Lord.”—Zech. 10: 1. 
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Diblical Research. 


No less than three years ago Dr. Hugo 
Winckler gave to the world, in his ‘“Mit- 
thetlungen aus den Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen.—I. Der Thontafelfund von el 
Amarna,” and under No. 27, the text of 
the longest letter dispatched by King Dush- 
retta, of Mitani, to Amenophis III, King of 
Egypt (more than five hundred lines in 
length), and beyond a doubt the most im- 
portant of all the documents discovered 
at Telel-Amarna. And yet to this day the 
letter remains interpreted only in small 
part. The tablet was broken in two, and 
offered many lacunz ; but these defects con- 
tribute little to the difficulty of rendering 
what may be easily read. About a year 
and a halfago, when publishing a translit- 
eration of Dr. Winckler’s text, M. J. Halé- 
vy stated the trouble as follows: 


“This letter is expressed in the language of 
the country of Mit&ni, which is allied to the 
idiom of pre-Iranian Armenia, known to us by 
the Vannic inscriptions so-called. It is impossi- 
ble to give a translation of it. As yet only a few 
words are understocd, and those most frequent- 
ly repeated such as shenippi, ‘brother’; ipri, 
‘king’; hiruha, ‘of gold,’ etc. The first para- 
graph, however, is couched in the Babylonian 
tongue, and may be rendered thus : 

“*(To Mim}muriya, [king of Egypt, my [broth- 
er], I, Dushratta, king of the land of Mitani, I 
am in good health. I salute thee, thy sons, thy 
ladies, thy nobles; and I congratulate thee upon 
thy horses, thy chariots, thy country, and upon 
all that thou possessest.’”’ 


Meantime, this letter has been carefully 
studied by Dr. Winckler, Professor Sayce 
and Major Conder. The latter has from the 
beginning believed its language to be Hit- 
tite, and a year ago expressed an opinion 
that Dushratta and his people were de- 
scendants of the Hyksos kings and invaders 
of Egypt: 

“ Altho the letter has not been translated, the 
meanings of afew words have been determined 
by Dr. Sayce and other scholars, and judging 
from these words, and from the terminations of 
verbs and nouns, it appears to me to be clear 
that the whole is written in a Mongol dialect, 
akin to the Akkadian and Medic. I am unable 
to find any resemblance to the Aryan language 
of the Vannic tribes, nor has Dr. Sayce pointed 
out any, save a termination which also occurs in 
Akkadian. The known words are also, not the 
same that stand for the same sense in Vannic. 
The vocabulary is very large, and great difficul- 
ties will no doubt arise in attempting to render 
the meaning without the aid of bilinguals; 
but many of the words at once recall well- 
known Medic and Akkadian terms, and the 
same may be said of the commoner termina- 
tions. . The country whence the letter 
was dispatched appears to be called Kur-u 
Minippi (‘land of the race of the Minni.’) This 
agrees with the position of Mitani, which is the 
name given to his country by Dushratta in the 
last part of theletter. The Minni, or Minyans, 
were well knewn to the Assyrians as an Asia 
Minor people, and to the Egyptians as the Men 
or Menti who are described as dwelling in Assy- 
ria, ‘Ea>' of Syria.’ They were, indeed, the 
same rac: wae, in the Hyksos period, had seized 
on Egypt jize!f, but had been driven out some 
two centurics before the date of the letter 
under consideration. They seem to have been 
friendly with the Hittites, since in another of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters we read of a Hittite 
prince who had fied to the land of Mitani, where 
he wascaptured. Dushratta was allied by mar- 
riage with Amenophis III, and his translated 
letters show that an alliance had also existed in 
the days of his grandfather, or of his father, 
Suttarna, whose name suggests that he wasa 
worshiper of Sut or Set, the well-known Hittite 
god. The language of the letter also seems to 
indicate that he was of the same race with the 
Hittites and Akkadians. In modern Turkish 
this name Menua is applied to the Turks of Asia 
Minor.” 


After another year of study Major Conder 
is only the mere confirmed in his opinion. 
In the last issue of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund’s Quarterly Statement, he says: 


“The letter of Dushratta, in his native 
language, refers to the embassy sent from 
Egypt to ask for his daughter’s hand and to the 
offer of recognition of his conquests in Phenicia. 
He sends a gift or tribute to the King of Egypt, 
and requests a written decree on papyrus to 
confirm the verbal message of Menes. He sends 
his own relative, Gilias, to conduct negotiations 
and interpreters and scribes to translate and 
read his[thisj letter, which was written on both 
sides of a clay tablet in the cuneiform charac- 
ter. The most important parts of the letter are 
those which refer to his religion and to his 
kingdom. He worshiped the Akkadian god Ea, 
and a god Tessub, who was the local representa- 
tive of Rimmon. His father’s name, Sut-tarna 
(“Set judges”), shows that the Hittite deity, 
Sut or Set, was also adored in Armenia; and we 
thus find that the religion of Hittites, Arme- 
nians and Akkadians was probably the same, as 
well as their language and their very pronounced 
Mongol type of faceandofdress. The p. 
it may be remarked, was more nearly akin to 
pure Turkish than to any other branch of the 
Mongol speech. It has nothing in common with 
tke Aryan dialect, which was spoken seven 
hundred years later in the region near Lake 





dialect after the time of the advance of the 
Medes from the Caucasus against Assyria. The 
present inscription renders these points indis- 
putable. Dushratta wasa Minyan (see Jeremiah 
51:27—"* Call together against her the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Minni and Ashkenaz”™), and his 
capital was at Ikhibin, which may be the 
modern Kaban Maden; but it appears that he 
had extended his conquests westward to the 
country which was then ruled by Egypt—the 
Hittiteregion of Northern Syria. The Minyans, 
or Men, had ruled fér centuries over the Delta 
in the Hyksos period, but had been driven back 
to their home some two hundred years before 
Dushratta’s time, by the first kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty. They seem to have been 
the chief power in Armenia at this time, border- 
ingon the Assyrians on the south and on the 
dominions of the Semitic prince, Elishah, to the 
west. . . . The importance of this text, in 
connection with the decipherment of the Hittite 
inscriptions, is evident. Together with the 
letter of Tarkodara, Hittite prince of Rezeph, 
near Palmyra.it is written in the Hittite lan- 
guage; and we thus obtain with certitude the 
forms of that language and its grammar, and a 
vocabulary of four hundred words. By gram- 
mar and vocabulary alike it is clearly shown to 
be a Mongol language closely connected with the 
yet older Akkadian and the pure Turkic speech 
of Central Asia. It will henceforth, I think. be 
agreed to abandon the erroneous comparisons 
with Hebrew, Armenian, Georgian, Vannic, 
Aryan speech and Chinese which various schol- 
ars have proposed, in favor of the comparison 
with languages of the same age in which the 
Hittite texts were written and of the countries 
more immediately adjacent.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER ITH. 


THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL.—Acts 15: 
12-29, 














GOLDEN TEXT.—So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 15: 11. 

NoteEs.—This is often called the first Gen- 
eral Church Council. But here was no 
general council. Barnabas and Paul and 
Titus were sent up by the church in An- 
tioch to consult with the Apostles and the 
church at Jerusalem. That wasall. Other 
churches were noi represented. “AU 
the multitude.”’— It seers that all the mem- 
bers of the church in Jerusalem had part in 
the deliberations, and not the Apostles and 
elders only. “James.’’—Supposed to be 
not the brother of John, but the brother of 
our Lord, son of Joseph 4nd Mary, or possi- 
bly Joseph’s son by an earlier marriage. 
James was pastor, or bishop, of the church 
at Jerusalem, a very devout man, and one 
who kept the law strictly himself, 
“ Symeon.’’—The old Hebrew form of the 
name of Simon Peter. “How first God 
did visit the Gentiles.’’—In the case of Cor- 
nelius. “As it is written.’’—Amos 9: 
11,12. Butitis very different, apparently, 
from what we have in the Old Testament, 
because it is quoted from the Greek Septua- 
gint translation, which varies. The word 
“Edom” in the Hebrew becomes ‘‘ man,” 
as they are about the same form in Hebrew. 
“* Brethren.”’—James begins his Epis- 
tle in the same way—‘ My brethren.” 
“ Pollution of idols.’’—From taking part in 
idol feasts. “‘Strangled,’’“‘blood.”—The 
Jews regarded the blood as the seat of life, 
and would not eat it. What was strangled 
had the blood still in it, not removed. 
“ For Moses,” etc.—That is, this much con- 
cession should be made to the rules of Mo- 
ses. “Judas.’’—Nothing more is known 
of him. These men were sent to corrobo- 
rate what Paul and Barnabas might say. 
——“ Elder brethren.”’—There is here no 
assumption of superior dignity, and very 
little evidence that orders in the Church 
were yet established. . 

Instruction.—This council was the turn- 
ing point in the history of theChurch. It 
settled the question whether those Jewish 
Christians should rule who wanted Chris- 
tianity to be a Jewish sect, or Paul was 
right in making it a subversion of the Jew- 
ish ritual. The question made a great ex- 
citement all through the Church, and its 
issue seemed doubtful. Had the decision 
been otherwise Christianity would have 
died out. 

The work of Paul and Barnabas simply 
carried out to its logical conclusion what 
Peter had done in the case of Cornelius. He 
had baptized uncircumcised Gentiles. But 
that was regarded as exceptional. Now it 
was to be the rule, a settled policy, one that 
would swallow up the Jewish Church in the 
Gentile Church. It is a great thing to be 
able to recognize the principle involved in 
the exception, and develop it. 

We notice that James quotes the Bible 
inexactly, and applies it to something 
which was not in the mind of Ames. Amos 
was talking about the restoration of the 






































Jews from captivity. But James applies it 


one in which the words were even more ap- 

plicable. The emphasis of the quotation is 

on the word “ Gentiles.” 

The conclusion reached was a compro- 

mise. The Jews wanted the Gentiles to 
adopt their whole law, and become incor- 
porated into Judaism. This was one ex- 
treme; the other was that none of the 
Jewish obligations should be laid on the 
Gentile believers. This was the other, and 
a perfectly justifiable extreme. But so as 
to make the decision easier for the Jews 
who gave up circumcision and nearly 
everything else, a compromise was tempo- 
rarily allowed which forbade things stran- 
gled and blood to be eaten, as well as things 
offered to idols. This soon became obsolete, 
and Paul did not insist on it long, perhaps 
not at all; but the compromise, involving 
no principle and made for expediency to 
avoid a schism, was wise. 

We observe how a principle, once adopt- 
ed, tends to run to its logical conclusion. 
We hear not another word in the history of 
the Church about blood and things stran- 
gled. They have passed utterly out of the 
consciousness of the Church, because they 
are matters of form, not of spirit. Even 
the prohibition of things offered to idols 
was modified afterward in Paul’s teaching ; 
and he told his converts that an idol is 
nothing, and that one needed to abstain 
only if his eating would offend some weak 
brother. 

There is progress in the Church in under. 
standing and applying the principles of 
Christianity. This progress was rapid in 
the time of Paul. It took a very short 
time to reverse what was commanded in 
three-fourths of the prohibitions of this 
first council of the Church, We have seer 
in this century a similar development of 
the sense of Christian duty in the case of 
slavery and of temperance; and a similar 
instruction is now going on in reference to 
duty to the poor and igaorant, and the ap- 
plication of Christianity to*public affairs. 

Christianity rests in its principles, not 
its injunctions. The great principle is 
love to God and man. That principle is 
permanent. That principle at one time re- 
quires Gentiles to accommodate the preju- 
dices of Jews by not eating blood. Shortly 
after the conditions change, and the princi- 
ple remains but the injunction of all the 
inspired apostles in solemn council passes 
away. Similarly old conditions forbade a 
woman to speak in public tho now allowed. 

The great moral superiority of Jews to 
Gentiles is seen in the prohibition of forni- 
cation. That is the only one of the pro- 
hibitions which remains, because it rests 
on morality. But to the Gentiles it did not 
seem wrong, only to the Jews, and so it 
was necessary to add it. This fact illus- 
trates the blessed purifying power of the 
revelation of the Old Testament. 

The early Apostles properly attributed 
their conclusions to the guidance of God; 
because they had sought his guidance and 
had his promise. So they said, at this end, 
“It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” They recognized that they had a real 
inspiration of God. Christ’s promise to be 
with his disciples to the end of the world is 
not yet exhausted. They may yet claim his 
guidance. 

We cannot but be impressed by the anxi- 
ety of the early Church to avoid schism, 
and their willingness to effect a compro- 
mise to avoid it. We have had schism on 
schism, divisions on forms of rites and 
forms of creeds. The Church is broken up 
into divisions on utterly unimportant 
things. Perhaps we are now getting a lit- 
tle light on this sin and will try to cor- 
rect it. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, THomas, Pueblo, Col., accepts call 
to Omaha, Neb. 

ANDREWS, N. B., Williamstown, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Barre Center, N. Y. 

BEARDSLEE, W. W., Pioneer, O., accepts call 
to Palo, Mich. 

BLISS, E. W., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

BURDICK, G. E., Valley Falls, Kan., accepts 
call to Marysville, Mo. 

COFFEY, A., Morganville, called to Wamego, 
Kan. 

DENHAM, J. E., Wamego, Kan., resigns. 

DOANE, E. H., called to South Penobscot, Me. 

FAIRCHILD, J. H., Belding, Mich., accepts call 
to Antigo, Wis. 

HENDRICKS, A. M., Tunkhannock, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Fultonville, N. Y 


JESSUP, A. H., Worcester, O., called to South 
Haven, Mich. 


De. F. M. GARNETT, accepts call to Iola, 


KNAPP, F. L., Danielsonville, Conn., accepts 
call to Milford, N. H. 

















LILE, W. B., Argentine, Kan., resigns. 


manuel ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

MITCHELL, Peter, Hamilton, called to Orys- 
tal, N. D. 

THOMPSON, J. R., Chester Cross Roads, 0., re- 
signs. 

WOODLEY, E. M.. Holden, accepts call to 
Osage City, Wis. 

WOLF, H. M., Jr., Millerton, N. Y., resigns. 


: CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARMES, Arza H.. Franconia, called to Farm- 

ington, N. H. 

ARMS, Wi.14M F., Terryville, Conn., resigns. 

BARKER, Taos. W., ord. Nov. 15th, Gowrie, Ia. 

BELFRY, W11c1Am T., Bedford, Mich., resigns. 

BICKFORD, Txos., Branford, called to Spring- 

field, Vt. 

COOLEY, Harvey G., Monticello, called to 

Bethany ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CORWIN, OnARLES L., Salem, Ore., resigns. 

EMMONS, ABRAM 8., Morrisville, accepts call 
to Pulaski, N. Y. 


EVANS, Joun L., Yale Sem., called to North- 
ford, Conn. 


FISK, Pury H. pow Richland, accepts call to 
Graceville, 

bags om - Lrg A fo: B.), Crawford, called 
to Silver Creek, N 

GARNER, Ln iwoxanp , accepts call to 


GREENLESS, CHarues A., Nickerson, Kan., 
resigns. 


HANNA, Tomas, inst. Nov. 4th, Black Dia- 
mond, i 

HENRY, Miss Emma K. (Evangelist), called to 
Cincinnat i, Ia. 

HICKS, Lewis W., Denison, Tex, called to 
Wellesley, Mass. 

LOBA, J. F., inst. Nov. 17th, Evanston, Ill. 

LOCKRIDGE, GrorGE C., Seneca, called to Mc- 
Pherson, Kan. 

LYDGATE, JoHN M., Steilacoom, accepts call to 
Lakeview, Wash. 

LYMAN, AusBert T., Elk Point, accepts call to 
Wakonda, S. D. 

McPHERSON, JAamzs, Chowen, Minn., resigns. 

NESBIT, Davin K., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

OBERHAUS, HERMAN F. A., Oberlin Sem., 
accepts call to Grand Island. N.Y. 

PALMER, WI.u1aM S.,Norwich,accepts call to 
Lebanon, Conn. 

ee OT GeorGE R. peptentn, Il., 

to Constantine, ich. 
co lamiay, Joun P., a Boston, Mass., 
called to Newport, rt, N. H. 
es CHARLES B., Bowling Green, called to 
arietta, Lawrence and Stanleyville. 0. 

nition JONATHAN G., New Duluth, called to 
Crookston, Minn. 

wag hs J. G. (Pres.), accepts call to Appleton, 


SODERHOLM, Henry, inst. November 18th, 
New Haven, Conn. 

TRUE, Rosert F., Center Harbor, called to 
—_— N. H., and also to Ballardvale, 

8s 

VANDYKE, nr inst. November 19th, North- 
ampton, 

VARNER, 8. w., Lamberton, Springfield and 
Walnut Grove, Minn., resigns. 

DICKINSON, CHARLES H., Wallingford, Conn., 
extends his pastorate to Ma: 1st in ~ eg 
to the request to withdraw his resignat: 


accepts 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, J. M., Cuminsville, accepts call to 
Columbus, O. 

BAan -2F P., Moorhead, accepts call to Win- 

dom, 

BERGER,C. A., accepts permanent pastorate, 
Sac City, Ta. 

BROWN, J. E.; Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 

COUNTERMINE, J. D., York, accepts call to 
Beatrice, Neb. 

COYLE, CAMPBELL, Nevada, Ia., accepts call to 
Oakland, Cal. 

CROCKETT, D.R., died Nov.3d, Ardmore, Ind. 


mire SAMUEL T., Missouri Valley, Ia., aceepts 
call to Omaha, Neb. 
GARDNER, W114 T., St. Peter, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Des Moines, Ta. 
HEMPHILL, Joun, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHNSON, C. H., inst. Nov. 22d, Willmar, 
inn. 


RALSTON, A. S., inst. recently, Aspen, Col. 

SMITH, N. S., Columbus, O., resigns. 

WHITE, Grorae A., Volga, accepts call to 
Hurley, 8. D. 


WILSON, C. F., Marshall, accepts call to El- 
wood, i. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


HILLS, Jonn D., Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 

JONES, W. StrotuHer, Fairfield, Conn , called 
to Hagerstown, Md, 

KIMBAL eg mee M., North East, accepts 

call to Erie, Penn. 

MACKAY-SMITH, "ALEXANDER, D.D., New 
York, N. Y., acne ts call to St. John’s c., 
Washi ngton, D 

MAGILL, G. Eunzsr, sated York, N. Y., called 

to Perth Amboy, N. J 

canoes. RiIcHARD H. @., Leeds parish, Fau- 
quier Co., Va., accepts call te Kenton, 0. 

PIERCE, me W.., Mobile, Ala., resigns. 

RICHARDS, L. B., Yar. Penn., accepts call 
to Tottenville, 8. I 

SNIVELY, Taappgus A., Florence, Italy, re- 
signs. ‘Has returned to Troy. N.Y. 

WATKINS, WiiuraM F., West Philadelphia, 
Penn. , resigns. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEEKMAN, N., Luth., Osconda, Mich., resigns. 


BRANDT, C. H. Ref. Ger., Burkettsville, Md., 
accepts cal call to Bloomsburg, Penn 


ee E. D., Unit., inst. Nov. lith, Salem. 


maleate: J. F., Univ. "Acura Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Caribou, 


—— — ae. ‘Data, Zeeland, accepts 


to Detro 


KRIEKARD, o. > tank. Lafayette, Ind., 


wagent *L. Watter, Unit., inst. Nov. 10th, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

MILES, W. H., Senior Bishop ©. M. E.ch., died 
Nov. 14th, Atlanta, 

SMITH, H. B., Univ.. ral: i: H., resigns. 








Te WINKEL, Joun W., Ref. Dutch, Fulton, 
called to Holland, Il. 











BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 





THis volume contains eight lectures 
(with numerous notes) delivered on the 
Bampton Foundation before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1889 and published in 
1892, by the Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture. It is the 
latest, the most elaborate, and the most 
significant publication issued from that 
school of English exegetical scholarship 
of which the author is a leading repre- 
sentative. 

If one had the requisite training in such 
studies, a whole year of time would hardly 
suffice toperuse this remarkable volume 
thoroughly, to examine its numerous 
references, weigh its statements, and 
reach full conclusions as to its real 
teaching respecting the sacred Books of 
which it treats. The ordinary reader is 
well-nigh paralyzed at the outset by the 
multiplicity of topics introduced, by the 


very complex and intricate mode of treat- 


ment, and by the startling and revolution- 
ary character of the views advanced and 
the decisions announced. The writer of 
this paper can make no claim to expert 
competency, or to capacity of any sort to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment on 
so singular a work. The most that he 
would attempt will be to give some ac- 
count of the things affirmed or denied in 
this volume, and to suggest some of the 
queries which have risen in his own mind 
during a faithful and candid reading, 
notes aad all, from beginning to end. 
What he ventures to present will relate 
but slightly to the religious contents of 
the Psalms as here set forth, and mainly 
to what is said respecting their origin, 
their authorship, their occasions, their 
aim or design, and their historic position. 

In the closing sentence of the last Lec- 
ture, Professor Cheyne tells us that he re- 
gards the Psalter as a movement of the 
best religious ideas of the Post-Exile 
Jewish Church from the time of Jeremiah 
onward. Dividing the Psalter into five 
Books, with various breaks and exchanges 
in the arrangement as made by certain un- 
known editors or revisers, he transfers 
Books IV and V bodily to the Maccabean 
period, or the second century B.c. -This 
is done chiefly on the ground that there is 
no period in Jewish history which fur- 
nishes so good an historical background 
for these psalms, or enables us so well to 
interpret them. He next discovers in 
Books II and III alarge number of Mac- 
cabean psalms, and others which belong 
to the Persian period, or the Greek period 
just preceding. In examining Book I he 
is led to ascribe to this also a much later 
origin than has been supposed, and refers 
large portions of it to the same general 
era. He finally reaches the conclusion 
that all of the psalms, except possibly the 
eighteenth, which he describes as the epic 
of the Davidic family, were written after 
the Exile, and that their arrangement in 
the several Books, as we now have them, 
occurred chiefly during the Maccabean 
age, or, at least, within the two or three 
centuries before Christ. 

The author repudiates entirely the 
opinion that David wrote even a single 
psalm, or that any of the psalms existed 
in their present form in the age of David. 
The great king was a gifted musician and 
poet, a sweet song-maker, who could fas- 
cinate the cruder people of his day; but 
he was known altogether by his secular 
poetry. He may possibly have composed 
religious songs, tho not in the style of the 
psalms, and pbrases or even verses 0° 
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Davidic origin may have crept by appro- 
priation into some of the psalms. But 
these psalms were church hymns, almost 

wholly congregational utterances, and as 

there was nochurchinthe time of David, 

such hymns were not possible in his age, 
or even in that of Isaiah, two centuries 
later. The ascriptions of certain psalms 
to David as their author, are wholly unre- 
liable ; they were inserted probably to give 
them standing in the Jewish mind after 
the Exile. There is a possible Solomonic 
fragment also, but otherwise we have no 


the Davidic period of the Hebrew mon- 
archy. The second Isaiah, living long 
after the first, may have written some 
psalms, or, other writers, acting under the 
spell of his genius, may have composed 
them, tho in at least some instances these 
compositions must have passed through 
subsequent changes before reaching their 
present condition, There may also have 
been a second David, of a higher type than 
the Jewish king, from whom some of the 
psalms ascribed to David may have come 
in their original form. _ 

But, for the most part, the writers. of 
the psalms were men who lived during 
the Exile or after it. These men repre- 
sented and put into poetic shape the reli- 
gious ideas and sentiments cf their own 
times. In some instances they wrote as 
court poets, to celebrate the praises of 
some illustrious prince of that later day. 
One psalm is a nuptial ode, most proba- 
bly—a mere work of art—and is entirely 
void of religious significance. In some 
instances (Ps. 51, for example) the writers 
personate the people of Israel; and, tho 
apparently expressing individual feeling, 
are, in fact, setting forth the genéric ex- 
periences of the Church and the nation. 
But in most cases the psalms were writ- 
ten from time to time after the return 
from the Exile, for use in the temple wor- 
ship. There was among the exiles and 
afterward a circle of hymnists, who wrote 
for religious ends as occasion required. 
Some of these church psalms were writ- 
ten by poets of an inferior grade, moder- 
ately gifted writers, who were hired to 
write plain hymns by the church author- 
ities. In another instance a didactic 
psalrh is written by a certain wise man, 
who has turned poet forthe occasion. In 
fact, psalm writing was a common phe- 
nomenon in that period—an age full, it is 
said, of inspiration. 

Yet the inspiration was not such as to 
lift the writers above error. Their zeal 
was sometimes holy and sometimes fa- 
natical, often too violent in expression. 
Some of them were devout mystics, and 
their productions are characterized by 
mystical thought and feeling. A haze of 
illusion often enveloped them; a crowd 
of specific, sometimes pathetic, illusions 
appear in their writings. Some psalms 
are wholly imaginary or ideal—the writer 
personating Solomonin one instance and 
David in another ; and in others fancying 
himself in an age far anterior to his own, 
thinking himself back, and speaking after 
the manner and through the personages 
of that earlier time. The psalmists are 
often inaccurate ; in fact, there is not a 
single trustworthy biographical reference 
to be found in their productions. Their 
language is often in excess of their 
real feeling ; they are carried away by the 
popular enthusiasm surrounding them. 
Their productions have the ring of genuine 
passion, but the thoughts (Ps. 90, for ex- 
ample) are ill-connected ; accurate and 
systematic thinking are not characteristic; 
the wings of the poet droop. 

Moreover, these writers often incorpo- 
rated mythic elements in their psalmody ; 
their age is marked by a mythic revival ; 
they adopted the popular myths and leg- 
ends of the times, and used them to ex- 
press their own religious feeling. We dis- 
cern in them a recrudescence of supersti- 
tious cults, derived from various ethnic 
sources. They also borrowed from Persia 
and Babylonia some of the truths they 
proclaimed. Asa rule, they had but low 
views of sin, falling in this respect even 
behind their Oriental neighbors. Wemust 
read some of the psalms in a Persian light 
if we would comprehend them fully. The 
imprecatory psalms betray, on the other 
hand, an inherited notion of revenge, and 








psalms that can be referred decisively to 


are specimens (Ps. 109) of refined cruelty, 
and their writers are therefore to be pit- 
ied, if not censured. At the best, the 
psalmists do not rise above the ages in 
which they lived ; the Pan-Israelitish sen- 
timent controls them throughout; and 
the Psalter as a whole is simply a monu- 
ment of the church-consciousness and of 
the national belief during the centuries 
just preceding the advent of Christ. 
Professor Cheyne tells us further that 
these productions thus originating have 
been subjected to a wide variety of trans- 
mutations. Editors, compilers, revisers, 
have modified them to suit their own 
tastes, or to adjust them tothe temple wor- 
ship ; alterations were freely made for 
liturgical purposes only. In certain cases 
the literary instinct tells us that the origi- 
nals must have been quite different, tho 
we cannot tell what these originals were. 
In some instances verses were added in 
order to connect what originally were 
separate psalms, or to improve the psalm, 
as in Ps. 19; while other psalms are 
now separate (42-43) which were origi- 
nally one. Palpable anachronisms and 
other mistakes have been brought into the 
psalms through such alterations, Psalms 
are sometimes transposed from their pri- 
mal connections, and set in new relations 
with altered significance. Confusion and 
perplexity are thus often introduced, and 
we grope our way as critics, illuminated 
only by hypothetic probabilities, or by the 
torch of conjecture. Itis sometimes im- 
possible to tell whether we have in hand 
the actual product of an inspired mind, or 
some amended or damaged form of it, 
after it has passed through editorial hands: 

The freedom with which the Oxford 
Professor handles the Psalter may be 
illustrated by his treatment of other por- 
tions of the Old Testament. Job is a 
masterpiece of the Exile, written in Baby- 
lonia ; but the speeches of Elihu. found in 
it are the additions of a still later age. 
Job and Jonah, also, are similitudes (par- 
ables) of the people of Israel. It was only 
in a figure that Jonah penetrated to the 
court of the Assyrian king. The name of 
Daniel is an enigmatic name, and the 
book of Daniel is undoubtedly of Macca- 
bean origin, and contains no trace of the 
hope of a Messiah to come. The Book of 
Canticles is a popular cantata, brought 
into its present shape after the Exile, and 
the Book of Esther was originally meant 
merely for recreation. Ecclesiastes is a 
record of doubts and unbelief rather than 
of pious faith—marked by cold, skeptical 
philosophy, and characterized by exag- 
geration and by the temper of pessimism. 
The pathetic 53d chapter of Isaiah, which 
all Christendom refers to Christ, is a 
prophetical dirge for Jeremiah, appropri-_ 
ated and utilized for Christian purposes. 
The Prayer of Solomon (2 Chron. 6) is a 
literary fiction. The Song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. 2) is a later interpolation, which 
has suffered much from editors and 
scribes. The story of Joshua (chap. 10) 
is due to the misunderstanding of some 
prosaic commentator. There was, in fact, 
no abnormal prolongation of the daylight 
in the case. In this way Dr. Cheyne deals 
with all these portions of the Old Testa- 
ment asa human literature simply, and on 
naturalistic principles, and this is the out- 
come of his literary investigation. 

Space forbids the effort to set forth the 
views of the author respecting the theo- 
logical contents of the Psalter, which he 
describes as a handbook of theology. 
There are, indeed, what he styles pathetic 
imperfections in it. Its teachings as to 
God and his service, as to the divine law, 
as to righteousness and judgment, and es- 
pecially the judgment of individuals after 
death, are crude and defective according 
to our Christian standard. Two startling 
facts deserve special mention. The first 
is, the close association of this theology 
with the doctrines of surrounding reli- 
gions, some of the noblest Gentile races 
co-operating with the Hebrews in their 
theologicaldevelopment. The author tells 
us, for example, that Chaldean mythic 
stories have influenced the form of the 
Hebrew narratives; that the Israelites 
assimilated other Chaldean elements in 
their thinking ; that their theology was 
consequently in large degree composite. 











The Jews borrowed religious’ truths from 


Babylon, transmuting them into harmuny 
with their own religious feeling. The 
Yahvistic story, e.g., was enriched from 
Babylonian traditions. In some sense 
Nebuchadnezzar and Darius and the wise 
men were prophets, teachers, to the cen- 
tral people of revelation. Tho same Spirit 
of holiness who trained his disciples on 
the banks of the Jordan trained others on 
the banks of the Euphrates. An Assyrio- 
Babylonian tinge is, consequently, appar- 
ent in some Jewish beliefs. 

Still more marked was the influence of 
Zoroastrianism, which the author styles a 
congenial religion in its teachings and 
tendencies. Indeed, Iran and Israel were 
predestined fellow-workers in the cause 
of religion. The Hebrew prophets and 
psalmists assimilated Persian ideas, and 
selected what they thought best—some 
more, some less—from the Persian theolo- 
gy. Revelations were given first to Ira- 
nian thinkers, and the Hebrew writers wel- 
comed their instructions, and wrought 
them into their belief and their psalmody. 
The Aryan and the Semitic mind were to 
be blended in their theological teaching, 
so that we may even find in one later Jew- 
ish belief (that of the Essenes) a species of 
Hebraized Zoroastrianism. If we would 
understand the Old Testament religions, 
we must study more carefully the Zoroas- 
trian Scriptures, since Zarathustra was 
not merely a reformer, like Ezra, but a 
prophet and a founder of a church, like 
Isaiah. 

It is a second fact still more atartling 
that the Messianic element, except in some 
general sense, is ruled entircly out of the 
Book of Psalms. The author regards the 
term as generic rather than personal ; there 
are many anointed persons, many Messiahs, 
such as David and his successors, the 
Jewish high priest, the people of Israel, 
and even non-Israelitish princes. Of the 
seven psalms which have been supposed to 
refer distinctively to our Lord (22, 42-43, 
69, referring to the humiliation of Christ ; 
2, 45, 72, 110, pointing forward to his ex- 
altation) not one is Messianic except by a 
species of appropriation. Not to speak of 
those which have been supposed to be de- 
scriptive of the suffering Messiah, Ps. 
72, for example, is an ode of the Mac- 
eabean period, addressed probably to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; and Ps. 45 is a 
love poem or perhaps a nuptial song, ad- 
dressed to the same king or to some other 
prince of that period. It is described as 
a mere work of art, in which the poet 
idealizes his hero, much as King Arthur 
was idealized in the Romances of the 
Round Table. Ps. 110 is said to be the 
only proof-text referring to the Messiah in 
the Psalms, or indeed in the entire Old 
Testament; but this reference is openly 
rejected, and the psalm, notwithstanding 
the quotation of it by our Lord, as refer- 
ring to himself, is interpreted as merely a 
glorification of Simon, the Maccabean 
prince. It is said in this connection that 
it is inconceivable that Christ should have 
formed critical decisions upon the date 
and authorship of the Psalms—even of 
this psalm which he attributes to David 
and applies directly to himself and his 
mediatorship. And Ps. 2 is nothing but 
an ideal anticipation of that line of princes 
springing from the Asmonean family 
whose deeds were to shed peculiar luster 
on tle Maccabean age. Not one of these 
sacred lyrics is to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct prophecy of the coming kingdom 
and glory of our Lord; all are secular, 
local, void of spiritual significance, ex- 
cept in some very vague and naturalistic 
sense. 

The writer of this paper is well aware. 
that the appearance of so revolutionary a 
volume as this from the great center of 
English Anglicanism will excite profound 
astonishment and even alarm. But he 
has described the volume with supreme 
desire to be accurate, faithful and appre- 
ciative, and is prepared to verify every 
statement by page and line, if needful, 
however startling or incredible his quota- 
tions may seem. In conclusion he desires 


in all soberness to raise three very serious, 
practical questions. 

First of ail: Is this volume, erudite and 
able as it unquestionably should be re- 
garded, a specimen of what may be called 








a truly scientific process in the grand de- 
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18 (1710) 
Diblical Research. 


No less than three years ago Dr. Hugo 
Winckler gave to the world, in his “‘Mit- 
theilungen aus den Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen.—I. Der Thontafelfund von el 
Amarna,” avd under No. 27, the text of 
the longest letter dispatched by King Dush- 
ratta, of Mitani, to Amenophis III, King of 
Egypt (more than five hundred lines in 
length), and beyond a doubt the most im- 
portant of all the documents discovered 
at Telel-Amarna. And yet to this day the 
letter remains interpreted only in small 
part. The tablet was broken in two, and 
offered many lacunz ; but these defects con- 
tribute little to the difficulty of rendering 
what may be easily read. About a year 
and a halfago, when publishing a translit- 
eration of Dr. Winckler’s text, M. J. Halé- 
vy stated the trouble as follows: 

“This letter is expressed in the language of 
the country of Mitani, which is allied to the 
idiom of pre-Iranian Armenia, known to us by 
the Vannic inscriptions so-called. It is impossi- 
ble to give atranslation of it. As yet only a few 
words are understood, and those most frequent- 
ly repeated such as shenippi, ‘brother’; ipri, 
‘king’; hiruha, ‘of gold,’ etc. The first para- 
graph, however, is couched in the Babylonian 
tongue, and may be rendered thus: 

“* To Mimjmuriya, [king of Egypt, my [broth- 
er], I, Dushrattea, king of the land of Mitani, I 
am in good health. I salute thee, thy sons, thy 
ladies, thy nobles; and I congratulate thee upon 
thy horses, thy chariots, thy country, and upon 
all that thou possessest.’” 


Meantime, this letter has been carefully 
studied by Dr. Winckler, Professor Sayce 
and Major Conder. The latter has from the 
beginning believed its language to be Hit- 
tite, and a year ago expressed an opinion 
that Dushratta and his people were de- 
scendants of the Hyksos kings and invaders 
of Egypt: 

“ Altho the letter has not been translated, the 
meanings of afew words have been determined 
by Dr. Sayce and other scholars, and judging 
from these words, and from the terminations of 
verbs and nouns, it appears to me to be clear 
that the whole is written in a Mongol dialect, 
akin to the Akkadian and Medic. I am unable 
to find any resemblance to the Aryan language 
of the Vannic tribes, nor has Dr. Sayce pointed 
out any, save a termination which also occurs in 
Akkadian. The known words are also, not the 
same that stand for the same sense in Vannic. 
The vocabulary is very large, and great difficul- 
ties will no doubt arise in attempting to render 
the meaning without the aid of bilinguals; 
but many of the words at once recall well- 
known Medic and Akkadian terms, and the 
same may be said of the commoner termina- 
tions. . The country whence the letter 
was dispatched appears to be called Kur-u 
Minippi (‘ land of the race of the Minni.’) This 
agrees with the position of Mitani, which is the 
name given to his country by Dushratta in the 
last part of the letter. The Minni, or Minyans, 
were well known to the Assyrians as an Asia 
Minor people, and to the Egyptians as the Men 
or Menti who are described as dwelling in Assy- 
ria, ‘East of Syria.’ They were. indeed, the 
same race who, in the Hyksos period, had seized 
on Egypt itself, but had been driven out some 
two centuries before the date of the letter 
under consideration. They seem to have been 
friendly with the Hittites, since in another of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters we read of a Hittite 
prince who had fied to the land of Mitani, where 
he wascaptured. Dushratta was allied by mar- 
riage with Amenophis III, and his translated 

letters show that an alliance had also existed in 
the days of his grandfather, or of his father, 
Suttarna, whose name suggests that he wasa 
worshiper of Sut or Set, the well-known Hittite 
god. The language of the letter also seems to 
indicate that he was of the same race with the 
Hittites and Akkadians. In modern Turkish 
this name Menua is applied to the Turks of Asia 
Minor.” 


After another year of study Major Conder 
is only the mere confirmed in his opinion. 
In the last issue of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund’s Quarterly Statement, he says: 


“The letter of Dushratta, in his native 
language, refers to the embassy sent from 
Egypt to ask for his daughter’s hand and to the 
offer of recognition of his conquests in Phenicia. 
He sends a gift or tribute to the King of Egypt, 
and requests a written decree on papyrus to 
confirm the verbal message of Menes. He sends 
his own relative, Gilias, to conduct negotiations 
and interpreters and scribes to translate and 
read his[this] letter, which was written on both 
sides of a clay tablet in the cuneiform charac- 
ter. The most important parts of the letter are 
those which refer to his religion and to his 
kingdom. He worshiped the Akkadian god Ea, 
and a god Tessub, who was the local representa- 
tive of Rimmon. His father’s name, Sut-tarna 
(“Set judges”), shows that the Hittite deity, 
Sut or Set, was also adored in Armenia; and we 
thus find that the religion of Hittites, Arme- 
nians and Akkadians was probably the same, as 
well as their language and their very pronounced 
Mongol type of face andof dress. The language, 
it may be remarked, was more nearly akin to 
pure Turkish than to any other branch of the 
Mongol speech. It has nothing in common with 
the Aryan dialect, which was spoken seven 
hundred years later in the region near Lake 
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Van, and which superseded the old Mongol 
dialect after the time of the advance of the 
Medes from the Caucasus against Assyria. The 
present inscription renders these points indis- 
putable. Dushratta wasa Minyan (see Jeremiah 
51:27—“ Call together against her the kingdoms 
of Ararat, Minni and Ashkenaz”), and his 
capital was at Ikhibin, which may be the 
modern Kaban Maden; but it appears that he 
had extended his conquests westward to the 
country which was then ruled by Egypt—the 
Hittiteregion of Northern Syria. The Minyans, 
or Men, had ruled fér centuries over the Delta 
in the Hyksos period, but had been driven back 
to their home some two hundred years before 
Dushratta’s time, by the first kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty. They seem to have been 
the chief power in Armenia at this time, border- 
ingon the Assyrians on the south and on the 
dominions of the Semitic prince, Elishah, to the 
west. . . . The importance of this text, in 
connection with the decipherment of the Hittite 
inscriptions, is evident. Together with the 
letter of Tarkodara, Hittite prince of Rezeph, 
near Palmyra,it is written in the Hittite lan- 
guage; and we thus obtain with certitude the 
forms of that language and its grammar, and a 
vocabulary of four hundred words. By gram- 
mar and vocabulary alike it is clearly shown to 
be a Mongol language closely connected with the 
yet older Akkadian and the pure Turkic speech 
of Central Asia. It will henceforth, I think, be 
agreed to abandon the erroneous comparisons 
with Hebrew, Armenian, Georgian, Vannic, 
Aryan speech and Chi which various schol- 
ars have proposed, in favor of the comparison 
with languages of the same age in which the 
Hittite texts were written and of the countries 
more immediately adjacent.” 


The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER ITH. 


THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL.—Acts 15: 
12-29, 

















GOLDEN TEXT.—So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 15: 11. 

NoteEs.—This is often called the first Gen- 
eral Church Council. But here was no 
general council. Barnabas and Paul and 
Titus were sent up by the church in An- 
tioch to consult with the Apostles and the 
church at Jerusalem. That wasall. Other 
churches were not represented. “AU 
the multitude.”’— It seems that all the mem- 
bers of the church in Jerusalem had part in 
the deliberations, and not the Apostles and 
elders only. ““James.’’—Supposed to be 
not the brother of John, but the brother of 
our Lord, son of Joseph 4nd Mary, or possi- 
bly Joseph’s son by an earlier marriage. 
James was pastor, or bishop, of the church 
at Jerusalem, a very devout man, and one 
who kept the law strictly himself. 
“ Symeon.’’—The old Hebrew form of the 
name of Simon Peter. “How first God 
did visit the Gentiles.’’—In the case of Cor- 
nelius. “As it is written.”—Amos 9: 
11,12. Butitis very different, apparently, 
from what we have in the Old Testament, 
because it is quoted from the Greek Septua- 
gint translation, which varies. The word 
‘“*Edom”’ in the Hebrew becomes ‘ man,’’ 
as they are about the same form in Hebrew. 
“* Brethren.’’—James begins his Epis- 
tle in the same way—‘‘ My brethren.”’ 
** Pollution of idols.’’—From taking part in 
idol feasts. “Strangled,’’“‘blood.’’—The 
Jews regarded the blood as the seat of life, 
and would not eat it. What was strangled 
had the blood still in it, not removed. 
“ For Moses,” etc.—That is, this much con- 
cession should be made to the rules of Mo- 
ses. “Judas.” —Nothing more is known 
of him. These men were sent to corrobo- 
rate what Paul and Barnabas might say. 
“ Elder brethren.”—There is here no 
assumption of superior dignity, and very 
little evidence that orders in the Church 
were yet established. . 

Instruction.—This council was the turn- 
ing point in the history of the Church. It 
settled the question whether those Jewish 
Christians should rule who wanted Chris- 
tianity to be a Jewish sect, or Paul was 
right in making it a subversion of the Jew- 
ish ritual. The question made a great ex- 
citement all through the Church, and its 
issue seemed doubtful. Had the decision 
been otherwise Christianity would have 
died out. 

The work of Paul and Barnabas simply 
carried out to its logical conclusion what 
Peter had done in the case of Cornelius. He 
had baptized uncircumcised Gentiles. But 
that was regarded as exceptional. Now it 
was to be the rule, a settled policy, one that 
would swallow up the Jewish Church in the 
Gentile Church. It is a great thing to be 
able to recognize the principle involved in 
the exception, and develop it. 

We notice that James quotes the Bible 
inexactly, and applies it to something 
which was not in the mind of Ames. Amos 
was talking about the restoration of the 
Jews from captivity. But James applies it 



































_permanent. That principle at one time re- 





INDEPENDENT. 





by accommodation to a parallel case, and 
one in which the words were even more ap- 
plicable. The emphasis of the quotation is 
on the word “ Gentiles.” 

The conclusion reached was a compro- 
mise. The Jews wanted the Gentiles to 
adopt their whole law, and become incor- 
porated into Judaism. This was one ex- 
treme; the other was that none of the 
Jewish obligations should be laid on the 
Gentile believers. This was the other, and 
a perfectly justifiable extreme. But so as 
to make the decision easier for the Jews 
who gave up circumcision and nearly 
everything else, a compromise was tempo- 
rarily allowed which forbade things stran- 
gled and blood to be eaten, as well as things 
offered to idols. This soon became obsolete, 
and Paul did not insist on it long, perhaps 
not at all; but the compromise, involving 
no principle and made for expediency to 
avoid a schism, was wise. 

We observe how a principle, once adopt- 
ed, tends to run to its logical conclusion. 
We hear not another word in the history of 
the Church about blood and things stran- 
gled. They have passed utterly out of the 
consciousness of the Church, because they 
are matters of form, not of spirit. Even 
the prohibition of things offered to idols 
was modified afterward in Paul’s teaching ; 
and he told his converts that an idol is 
nothing, and that one needed to abstain 
only if his eating would offend some weak 
brother. 

There is progress in the Church in under- 
standing and applying the principles of 
Christianity. This progress was rapid in 
the time of Paul. It took a very short 
time to reverse what was commanded in 
three-fourths of the prohibitions of this 
first council of the Church, We have seew 
in this century a similar development of 
the sense of Christian duty in the case of 
slavery and of temperance; and a similar 
instruction is now going on in reference to 
duty to the poor and igaorant, and the ap- 
plication of Christianity to*public affairs. 

Christianity rests in its principles, not 
its injunctions. The great principle is 
love to God and man. That principle is 


quires Gentiles to accommodate the preju- 
dices of Jews by not eating blood. Shortly 
after the conditions change, and the princi- 
ple remains but the iojunction of all the 
inspired apostles in solemn council passes 
away. Similarly old conditions forbade a 
woman to speak in public tho now allowed. 

The great moral superiority of Jews to 
Gentiles is seen in the prohibition of forni- 
cation. That is the only one of the pro- 
hibitions which remains, because it rests 
on morality. But to the Gentiles it did not 
seem wrong, only to the Jews, and so it 
was necessary to add it. This fact illus- 
trates the blessed purifying power of the 
revelation of the Old Testament. 

The early Apostles properly attributed 
their conclusions to the guidance of God; 
because they had sought his guidance and 
had his promise. So they said, at this end, 
“It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.”? They recognized that they had a real 
inspiration of God. Christ’s promise to be 
with his disciples to the end of the world is 
not yet exhausted. They may yet claim his 
guidance. 

We cannot but be impressed by the anxi- 
ety of the early Church to avoid schism, 
and their willingness to effect a compro- 
mise to avoid it. We have had schism on 
schism, divisions on forms of rites and 
forms of creeds. The Church is broken up 
into divisions on utterly unimportant 
things. Perhaps we are now getting a lit- 
tle light on this sin and will try to cor- 
rect it. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ANDERSON, THomas, Pueblo, Col., accepts call 
to Omaha, Neb. 

ANDREWS, N. B., Williamstown, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Barre Center, N. Y. 

BEARDSLEE, W. W., Pioneer, O., accepts call 
to Palo, Mich. 

BLISS, E. W., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

BURDICK, G. E., Valley Falls, Kan., accepts 
call to Marysville, Mo. 

ee” A., Morganville, called to Wamego, 











ama. J. E., Wamego, Kan., resigns. 

DOANE, E. H., called to South Penobacet, Me. 

FAIRCHILD, J. H., Belding, Mich., accepts call 
to Antigo, Wis. 

HENDRICKS, A. M., Tunkhannock, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Fultonville, N. Y 

JESSUP, A. H., Worcester, O., called to South 
Haven, . 

Enig.1 F. M. GARNETT, accepts call to Iola, 


KNAPP, F. L., Danielsonville, Conn., accepts 
call to Milford. N. H. 





LILE, W. B., Argentine, Kan., resigns. 


December 1, 1892. 


LLOYD, T, A., Conshohocken ch., called to Im 
manuel ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

MITCHELL, Peter, Hamilton, called to Crys- 
tal, N. D. 

THOMPSON, J. R., Chester Cross Roads, O., re- 
signs. 

WOODLEY, E. M., Holden, accepts call to 
Osage City, Wis. 

WOLF, H. M., Jr., Millerton, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARMES, Arza H.. Franconia, called to Farm- 
ington, N. H. 

ARMS, Witt1AM F., Terryville, Conn., resigns. 

BARKER, Taos. W., ord. Nov. 15th, Gowrie, Ia. 

BELFRY, WIxc1AM T., Bedford, Mich., resigns. 

BICKFORD, Txos., Branford, called to Spring- 
field, Vt. 

COOLEY, Harvey G., Monticello, called to 
Bet! thany ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CORWIN, CARLES L., Salem, Ore., resigns. 

EMMONS, ABRAM 8., Morrisville, accepts call 
to Pulaski, N. Y. 

EVANS, Joun L., Yale Sem., called to North- 
ford, Conn. 


Purny H. New Richland, acce: call to 
wer raceville, Minn on 


aampuen ea Z. io: B.), Crawford, called 
to Silver Creek, Ni 


GAQMES, im LsoNaKn Se accepts call to 
GREENLESS, Sal A., Nickerson, Kan., 
resigns 


HANNA, THOMAS, inst. Nov. 4th, Black Dia- 
mond, 


HENRY, Piss Emma K. (Evangelist), called to 
Cincinnati, Ia. 
HICKS, Lewis W., Denison, Tex, called to 
eltesley, Mass. 
LOBA, J. F., inst. Nov. 17th, Evanston, Ill. 
LOCKRIDGE, GrorcE C., Seneca, called to Mc- 






Pherson, Kan 
LYDGATE, Joun M., Steilacoom, accepts call to 
Lakeview, Wash. 


LYMAN, ALBertT T., Elk Point, accepts call to 
Wakonda, S. D. 
McPHERSON, James, Chowen, Minn., resigns. 
NESBIT, Davin K., Peoria, I1l., resigns. 
OBERHAUS, HERMAN F. A., Oberlin Sem., 
accepts call to Grand Island, N. Y. 
PALMER, WI1.14mM S.,Norwich,accepts call to 
Lebanon, Conn. 
PARRISH, Georce R. peptinan. Ill., accepts 
call to Constantine, ich. 
PULSE EY. Joun P., P ax Boston, Mass., 
called to Newport, NH. 
SHEAR, Cnanues B., Bowling Green, qupea to 
arietta, Lawrence and Stanleyville, O. 
ee. JONATHAN G., New Duluth, called to 
Crooksto ton, Minn. 
anitA. J. G. (Pres.), accepts call to Appleton, 
Minn. 
SODERHOLM, Henry, inst. November 18th, 
New Haven, Conn. 
TRUE, Rospert F., Center Harbor, called to 
— N.H., and also to Ballardvale, 
ss. 


VANDYEKE, PaAvt, inst. November 19th, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

VARNER, 8S. W., Lamberton, Spri eld and 
Walnut Grove, Minn., resigns. we 

DICKINSON, CHARtzs H., Wallingford, Conn., 
extends his pastorate to May Ist in res ~- 
to the request to withdraw his resignatio 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, J. M., Cuminsville, accepts call to 
Columbus, O. 

BaGues, NY P., Moorhead, accepts call to Win- 

om, 

BERGER, C. a, accepts permanent pastorate, 
Sac City, Ta. 

BROWN, J. E., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 

COUNTERMINE, J. D., York, accepts call to 
Beatrice, Neb. 

COYLE, CAMPBELL, Nevada, Ia., accepts call to 
Oakland, Cal. 

— D.R., died Nov. 3d, Ardmore, Ind. 


icra SamvueE: T., Missouri Valley, Ia., aceepts 
call to Omaha, Neb. 


GARDNER, WI11114 x T., St. Peter, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Des Moines, Ta. 


HEMPHILL, Joun, Pailadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHNSON, C. H., inst. Nov. 22d, Willmar, 
Minn. 


RALSTON, A. S., inst. recently, Aspen, Col. 

SMITH, N: S., Columbus, O., resigns. 

WHITE, Gzonce A., Volga, accepts call to 
Hurley, 8. D. 

WILSON, C. F., Marshall, accepts call to El- 
wood, mM: 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


HILLS, Joun D., Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 

JONES, W. ReporEae Fairfield, Conn , called 
to Hagerstown, M 

<n, Gnas M., North East, accepts 

rie, Penn. 

MACKAY-SMITH, “ALEXANDER D.D., New 
York, N. Y., accepts call to St. John’s >. 
Washington, D.C. 

MAGILL, G. Exnest. New York, N. Y., called 

to Perth Amboy, N. J. 

OSBORNE, RicHarp H. G., Leeds pa: ome 
quier Co., Va., accepts call te Kenton, 

PIERCE, A. W., Mobile, Ala., resigns. 

RICHARDS, L. B.., 3 Ne Penn., accepts call 
to Tottenville, 8 Y. 

SNIVELY, Taappgvus A., Florence, Italy, re 
signs. "Has returned to Troy, N.Y. 

WATKINS, Wii1iaMm F., West Philadelphia, 
Penn. , resigns. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEEKMAN, N., Luth., Osconda, Mich., resigns. 


BRANDT, co. iH. Ref. Ger., Burkettsville, Md., 
to Bloomsburg, Penn. 


POWLE, 1 ig" > Unit., ayy Nov. llth, Salem. 


namecnh. J. F., Univ. Dwatonne, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Caribou, 

——. —, ae. ‘Dateh, Zeeland, accepts 
call to Detro 


ae ga oe May ck Lafayette, Ind., 


MASON, L. Watrer, Unit., inst. Nov. 10th, 
Glouceste r, Mass. 

MILES, W. i, Senior Bishop C. M. E. ch., died 
Nov. 14th, Atlanta, Ga. 

SMITH, H. B., Univ.. Nashua, N. H., resigns. 

Te WINKEL, Jons Joun W., Ref. Dutch, Fulton, 
called land, Tl. 












BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 





THis volume contains eight lectures 
(with numerous notes) delivered on the 
Bampton Foundation before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1889 and published in 
1892, by the Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture. It is the 
latest, the most elaborate, and the most 
significant publication issued from that 
school of English exegetical scholarship 
of which the author is a leading repre- 
sentative. 

If one had the requisite training in such 
studies, a whole year of time would hardly 
suffice toperuse this remarkable volume 
thoroughly, to examine its numerous 
references, weigh its statements, and 
reach full conclusions as to its real 
teaching respecting the sacred Books of 
which it treats. The ordinary reader is 
well-nigh paralyzed at the outset by the 
multiplicity of topics introduced, by the 
very complex and intricate mode of treat- 
ment, and by the startling and revolution- 
ary character of the views advanced and 
the decisions announced. The writer of 
this paper can make no claim to expert 
competency, or to capacity of any sort to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment on 
so singular a work. The most that he 
would attempt will be to give some ac- 
count of the things affirmed or denied in 
this volume, and to suggest some of the 
queries which have risen in his own mind 
during a faithful and candid reading, 
notes and all, from beginning to end. 
What he ventures to present will relate 
but slightly to the religious contents of 
the Psalms as here set forth, and mainly 
to what is said respecting their origin, 
their authorship, their occasions, their 
aim or design, and their historic position. 

In the closing sentence of the last Lec- 
ture, Professor Cheyne tells us that he re- 
gards the Psalter as a movement of the 
best religious ideas of the Post-Exile 
Jewish Church from the time of Jeremiah 
onward. Dividing the Psalter into five 
Books, with various breaks and exchanges 
in the arrangement as made by certain un- 
known editors or revisers, he transfers 
Books IV and V bodily to the Maccabean 
period, or the second century B.c. -This 
is done chiefly on the ground that there is 
no period in Jewish history which fur- 
nishes so good an historical background 
for these psalms, or enables us so well to 
interpret them. He next discovers in 
Books II and III alarge number of Mac- 
cabean psalms, and others which belong 
to the Persian period, or the Greek period 
just preceding. In examining Book I he 
is led to ascribe to this also a -much later 
origin than has been supposed, and refers 
large portions of it to the same general 
era. He finally reaches the conclusion 
that all of the psalms, except possibly the 
eighteenth, which he describes as the epic 
of the Davidic family, were written after 
the Exile, and that their arrangement in 
the several Books, as we now have them, 
occurred chiefly during the Maccabean 
age, or, at least, within the two or three 
centuries before Christ. 

The author repudiates entirely the 
opinion that David wrote even a single 
psalm, or that any of the psalms existed 
in their present form in the age of David. 
The great king was a gifted musician and 
poet, a sweet song-maker, who could fas- 
cinate the cruder people of his day; but 
he was known altogether by his secular 
poetry. He may possibly have composed 
religious songs, tho not in the style of the 
psalms, and pbrases or even verses 0° 
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Davidic origin may have crept by appro- 
priation into some of the psalms. But 
these psalms were church hymns, almost 
wholly congregational utterances, and as 
there was nochurchinthe time of David, 
such hymns were not possible in his age, 
or even in that of Isaiah, two centuries 
later. The ascriptions of certain psalms 
to David as their author, are wholly unre- 
liable ; they were inserted probably to give 
them standing in the Jewish mind after 
the Exile. There is a possible Solomonic 
fragment also, but otherwise we have no 
psalms that can be referred decisively to 
the Davidic period of the Hebrew mon- 
archy. The second Isaiah, living long 
after the first, may have written some 
psalms, or, other writers, acting under the 
spell of his genius, may have composed 
them, tho in at least some instances these 
compositions must have passed through 
subsequent changes before reaching their 
present condition. There may also have 
been a second David, of a higher type than 
the Jewish king, from whom some of the 
psalms ascribed to David may have come 
in their original form. _ 

But, for the most part, the writers of 
the psalms were men who lived during 
the Exile or after it. These men repre- 
sented and put into poetic shape the reli- 
gious ideas and sentiments cf their own 
times. In some instances they wrote as 
court poets, to celebrate the praises of 
some illustrious prince of that later day. 
One psalm is a nuptial ode, most proba- 
bly—a mere work of art—and is entirely 
void of religious significance. In some 
instances (Ps. 51, for example) the writers 
personate the people of Israel ; and, tho 
apparently expressing individual feeling, 
are, in fact, setting forth the genéric ex- 
periences of the Church and the nation. 
But in most cases the psalms were writ- 
ten from time to time after the return 
from the Exile, for use in the temple wor- 
ship. There was among the exiles and 
afterward a circle of hymnists, who wrote 
for religious ends as occasion required. 
Some of these church psalms were writ- 
ten by poets of an inferior grade, moder- 
ately gifted writers, who were hired to 
write plain hymns by the church author- 
ities. In another instance a didactic 
psalrh is written by a certain wise man, 
who has turned poet forthe occasion. In 
fact, psalm writing was a common phe- 
nomenon in that period—an age full, it is 
said, of inspiration. 

Yet the inspiration was not such as to 
lift the writers above error. Their zeal 
was sometimes holy and sometimes fa- 
natical, often too violent in expression. 
Some of them were devout mystics, and 
their productions are characterized by 
mystical thought and feeling. A haze of 
illusion often enveloped them ; a crowd 
of specific, sometimes pathetic, illusions 
appear in their writings. Some psalms 
are wholly imaginary or ideal—the writer 
personating Solomon in one instance and 
David in another ; and in others fancying 
himself in an age far anterior to his own, 
thinking himself back, and speaking after 
the manner and through the personages 
of that earlier time. The psalmists are 
often inaccurate; in fact, there is not a 
single trustworthy biographical reference 
to be found in their productions. Their 
language is often in excess of their 
real feeling ; they are carried away by the 
popular enthusiasm surrounding them. 
Their productions have the ring of genuine 
passion, but the thoughts (Ps. 90, for ex- 
ample) are ill-connected ; accurate and 
systematic thinking are not characteristic; 
the wings of the poet droop. 

Moreover, these writers often incorpo- 
rated mythic elements in their psalmody ; 
their age is marked by a mythic revival ; 
they adopted the popular myths and leg- 
ends of the times, and used them to ex- 
press their own religious feeling. We dis- 
cern in them a recrudescence of supersti- 
tious cults, derived from various ethnic 
sources. They also borrowed from Persia 
and Babylonia some of the truths they 
proclaimed. Asa rule, they had but low 
views of sin, falling in this respect even 
behind their Oriental neighbors. Wemust 
read some of the psalms in a Persian light 
if we would comprehend themfully. The 
imprecatory psalms betray, on the other 
hand, an inherited notion of revenge, and 
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are specimens (Ps. 109) of refined cruelty, 
and their writers are therefore to be pit- 
ied, if not censured. At the best, the 
psalmists do not rise above the ages in 
which they lived ; the Pan-Israelitish sen- 
timent controls them throughout; and 
the Psalter as a whole is simply a monu- 
ment of the church-consciousness and of 
the national belief during the centuries 
just preceding the advent of Christ. 

Professor Cheyne tells us further that 
these productions thus originating have 
been subjected to a wide variety of trans- 
mutations. Editors, compilers, revisers, 
have modified them to suit their own 
tastes, or to adjust them tothe temple wor- 
ship ; alterations were freely- made for 
liturgical purposes only. In certain cases 
the literary instinct tells us that the origi- 
nals must have been quite different, tho 
wecannot tell what these originals were. 
In some instances verses were added in 
order to connect what originally were 
separate psalms, or to improve the psalm, 
as in Ps. 19; while other psalms are 
now separate (42-43) which were origi- 
nally one. Palpable anachronisms and 
other mistakes have been brought into the 
psalms through such alterations. Psalms 
are sometimes transposed from their pri- 
mal connections, and set in new relations 
with altered significance. Confusion and 
perplexity are thus often introduced, and 
we grope our way as critics, illuminated 
only by hypothetic probabilities, or by the 
torch of conjecture. It is sometimes im- 
possible to tell whether we have in hand 
the actual product of an inspired mind, or 
some amended or damaged form of it, 
after it has passed through editorial hands: 

The freedom with which the Oxford 
Professor handles the Psalter may be 
illustrated by his treatment of other por- 
tions of the Old Testament. Job is a 
masterpiece of the Exile, written in Baby- 
lonia ; but the speeches of Elihu found in 
it are the additions of a still later age. 
Job and Jonah, also, are similitudes (par- 
ables) of the people of Israel. It was only 
in a figure that Jonah penetrated to the 
court of the Assyrian king. The name of 
Daniel is an enigmatic name, and the 
book of Daniel is undoubtedly of Macca- 
bean origin, and contains no trace of the 
hope of a Messiah to come. The Book of 
Canticles is a popular cantata, brought 
into its present shape after the Exile, and 
the Book of Esther was originally meant 
merely for recreation. Ecclesiastes is a 
record of doubts and unbelief rather than 
of pious faith—marked by cold, skeptical 
philosophy, and characterized by exag- 
geration and by the temper of pessimism. 
The pathetic 53d chapter of Isaiah, which 
all Christendom refers to Christ, is a 
prophetical dirge for Jeremiah, appropri. 
ated and utilized for Christian purposes. 
The Prayer of Solomon (2 Chron. 6) is a 
literary fiction. The Song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. 2)is a later interpolation, which 
has suffered much from editors and 
scribes. The story of Joshua (chap. 10) 
is due to the misunderstanding of some 
prosaic commentator. There was, in fact, 
no abnormal prolongation of the daylight 
in the case. In this way Dr. Cheyne deals 
with all these portions of the Old Testa- 
ment asa human literature simply, and on 
naturalistic principles, and this is the out- 
come of hisliterary investigation. 

Space forbids the effort to set forth the 
views of the author respecting the theo- 
logical contents of the Psalter, which he 
describes as a handbook of theology. 
There are, indeed, what he styles pathetic 
imperfections in it. Its teachings as to 
God and his service, as to the divine law, 
as to righteousness and judgment, and es- 
pecially the judgment of individuals after 
death, are crude and defective according 
to our Christian standard. Two startling 
facts deserve special mention. The first 
is, the close association of this theology 
with the doctrines of surrounding reli- 
gions, some of the noblest Gentile races 
co-operating with the Hebrews in their 
theologicaldevelopment. The author tells 
us, for example, that Chaldean mythic 
stories have influenced the form of the 
Hebrew narratives; that the Israelites 
assimilated other Chaldean elements in 
their thinking ; that their theology was 
consequently in large degree composite. 


Babylon, transmuting them into harmuny 
with their own religious feeling. The 
Yahvistic story, e.g., was enriched from 
Babylonian traditions. In some sense 
Nebuchadnezzar and Darius and the wise 
men were prophets, teachers, to the cen- 
tral people of revelation. The same Spirit 
of holiness who trained his disciples on 
the banks of the Jordan trained others on 
the banks of the Euphrates. An Assyrio- 
Babylonian tinge is, consequently, appar- 
ent in some Jewish beliefs. 

Still more marked was the influence of 
Zoroastrianism, which the author styles a 
congenial religion in its teachings and 
tendencies. Indeed, Iran and Israel were 
predestined fellow-workers in the cause 
of religion. The Hebrew prophets and 
psalmists assimilated Persian ideas, and 
selected what they thought best—some 
more, some less—from the Persian theolo- 
gy. Revelations were given first to Ira- 
nian thinkers, and the Hebrew writers wel- 
comed their instructions, and wrought 
them into their belief and their psalmody. 
The Aryan and the Semitic mind were to 
be blended in their theological teaching, 
so that we may even find in one later Jew- 
ish belief (that of the Essenes) a species of 
Hebraized Zoroastrianism. If we would 
understand the Old Testament religions, 
we must study more carefully the Zoroas- 
trian Scriptures, since Zarathustra was 
not merely a reformer, like Ezra, but a 
prophet and a founder of a church, like 
Isaiah. 

It is a second fact still more startling 
that the Messianic element, except in some 
general sense, is ruled entircly out of the 
Book of Psalms. The author regards the 
term as generic rather than personal ; there 
are many anointed persons, many Messiahs, 
such as David and his successors, the 
Jewish high priest, the people of Israel, 
and even non-Israelitish princes. Of the 
seven psalms which have been supposed to 
refer distinctively to our Lord (22, 42-43, 
69, referring to the humiliation of Christ ; 
2, 45, 72, 110, pointing forward to his ex- 
altation) not one is Messianic except by a 
species of appropriation. Not to speak of 
those which have been supposed to be de- 
scriptive of the suffering Messiah, Ps. 
72, for example, is an ode of the Mac- 
eabean period, addressed probably to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; and Ps. 45 is a 
love poem or perhaps a nuptial song, ad- 
dressed to the same king or to some other 
prince of that period. It is described as 
a mere work of art, in which the poet 
idealizes his hero, much as King Arthur 
was idealized in the Romances of the 
Round Table. Ps. 110 is said to be the 
only proof-text referring to the Messiah in 
the Psalms, or indeed in the entire Old 
Testament; but this reference is openly 
rejected, and the psalm, notwithstanding 
the quotation of it by our Lord, as refer- 
ring to himself, is interpreted as merely a 
glorification of Simon, the Maccabean 
prince. It is said in this connection that 
it is inconceivable that Christ should have 
formed critical decisions upon the date 
and authorship of the Psalms—even of 
this psalm which he attributes to David 
and applies directly to himself and his 
mediatorship. And Ps. 2 is nothing but 
an ideal anticipation of that line of princes 
springing from the Asmonean family 
whose deeds were to shed peculiar luster 
on the Maccabean age. Not one of these 
sacred lyrics is to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct prophecy of the coming kingdom 
and glory of our Lord; all are secular, 
local, void of spiritual significance, ex- 
cept in some very vague and naturalistic 
sense. 7 

The writer of this paper is well aware 
that the appearance of so revolutionary a 
volume as this from the great center of 
English Anglicanism will excite profound 
astonishment and even alarm. But he 
has described the volume with supreme 
desire to be accurate, faithful and appre- 
ciative, and is prepared to verify every 
statement by page and line, if needful, 
however startling or incredible his quota- 
tions may seem. In conclusion he desires 


in all soberness to raise three very serious, 
practical questions. 

First of all: Is this volume, erudite and 
able as it unquestionably should be re- 
garded, a specimen of what may be called 
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partment of Biblical Criticism? Has the 
author a sufficient number of verified 
facts tosustain his extensive conclusions? 
Has he analyzed and classified the facts in 
hand in such a thorough manner as to 
render his deductions and inferences un- 
questionable? Are his underlying princi- 
_ ples and methods always accurate and 
safe? Does he speak in scientific terms, 
and with scientific precision as he carries 
on his investigations with so much posi- 
tiveness and assurance? Why does he 
appeal so often to his literary instinct or 
his personal taste, in lieu of external evi- 
dences, as the.ground of his judgments? 
Why does he presume, or suspect, or im- 
agine, or think something either likely or 
improbable, declare that one thing must 
be so, or that another is impossible, this 
view required or that forbidden without 
giving any appreciabie reason, offer sug- 
gestions and hypotheses and possibilities 
where we might expect proofs, and again 
and again confess himself illumined only 
by the torch of conjecture, as he goes on 
in his perilous work of reducing the Psal- 
ter to a fragmentary, imperfect, human- 
ized literature? The writer believes pro- 

foundly in the legitimacy and the worth 
of a sober, reverent, considerate, sancti- 
tied Higher Criticism; but he cannot 
forbear to press these questions, in the 
presence of a volume in which directly 

opposite qualities seem to him so painfully 
manifest. The time has come, in his 
judgment, when a broad and radical 
line must be drawn between such destruc- 

tive processes as these and a true and 

right criticism of the Holy Scriptures, 

which in all its inquiries shall recognize 

the essential supernaturalness of the Book 

with which it deals. And in his judg- 

ment no body of scholars has such ur- 

gent reasons for drawing this line, and 

drawing it at once, as the better class of 

the higher critics themselves. This is the 

only way in which they can save their 

science from misapprehension, and make 

their actual attainments of any practical 

value te Evangelical Christendom. 

A second question: According to the 
views advanced by Professor Cheyne, 
Are the Psalms in any distinct sense in- 
sptred? In only two instances does the 
author use the word: the first (p. 50) in 
which he describes the Maccabean period 
as an age full of inspiration; the second 
(p. 28) in which the writer of Psalm 110— 
a psalm which is regarded as merely a 
glorification of Simon, the Maccabean 
prince—is said to be carried off, altho in- 
spired by his exuberant enthusiasm for 
Simon into a series of obvious illusions 
and of incorrect affirmations. We know 
from his descriptions of the psalmists of 
the Maccabean period how little mean- 
ing we can attach to his vague phrase, an 
age full of inspiration. In the second 
case, the author distinctly declares that 
inspiration is not incompatible with the 
presence of such harmless illusions incor- 
porated in the inspired product. The 
general impression made by the volume 
is, that inspiration as an experience differs 
but little from poetic genius or from the 
stir of deep religious feeling. If the Spirit 
of God wrought upon Persian minds 
(Cyrus and Darius, for example), as truly 
as upon the Hebrew prophets or psalm- 
ists, does it not become impossible to 
assert a supernaiuralness for the writings 
of the latter without ascribing it also to 
the former? And further: if the psalm- 
ists were such men as the author fancies 
them to have been, and if their writings 
have been subject to all the manipulations 
by editorsand revisers which he describes, 
how is it possible for any one to affirm 
that the Psalter as we now have it is an 
inspired book, the Word of God, in the 
plain and positive sense affirmed in the 
venerable Thirty-nine Articles? 

A third question: Is the Psalter, as de- 
scribed by the author of this volume, in 
any true or deep sense authoritative as 
our guide in belief or in duty? It may 
be regarded as a coliection, as he says, of 
precious Church historical records, and 
we may as Christians peruse it with ten- 
der interest, finding in it some of the 
germs of our own holy faith. But has it 
any authority? Are we bound to believe 
its each and every declaration as coming 
from God for our instruction in truth and 
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in holy living? Can we submit ourselves - 


to its guidance, and accept its statements 
as articles of faith, and derive lessons of 
duty and obedience from it, as we do 
from the Decalog? The venerable symbol 
of Episcopacy, English and American, 
tells us that there never was any doubt in 
the Church as to the supreme authorita- 
tiveness of the Book of Psalms, or of any 
other book of the Old Testament. It as- 
sures us that in the Old Testament as in 
the New everlasting life is offered to man- 
kind through Jesus Christ. Protestantism 
has planted itself from the first, and still 
stands without wavering, on this solid 
foundation. But Professor Cheyne, and 
the particular school of critics which he 
represents, can hold no such position. 
Giving up inspiration and supernatural- 
ness, they must logically give up authori- 
tativeness and supremacy also, and the 
Bible in their hands and under their treat- 
ment can become none other than a hu- 
man literature, void alike of doctrinal 
trustworthiness and of spiritual power. 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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MR. STEDMAN’S LATEST BOOK.” 


A couRsE of lectures delivered at the Johns 
Hopkins University has here been given its 
final touches and set in a permanent form. 
The first, and, as it turns out to be the deep- 
est impression, received from reading them 
is that the author has not a doubt of the 
importance of his subject. In the main Mr. 
Stedman has done what he set out to do, 
and his performance compels admiration as 
a fine piece of literary art cast in a major 
mold. The critical spirit of the work is no- 
ble, broad, humane; its ethics appeal to 
what is best in us. If we are not quite in 
sympathy with some of his views, if we 
cannot accept as authoritative some of his 
elementary definitions, if his philosuphy of 
poetry seems at times misty, if what he 
offers’ as a scientific study strikes us now 
and again as lacking a basis of substance, 
we still find ample ground for cordial 
agreement and admiration all along. 

The nomenclature, so far as Mr. Stedman 
bas adopted one in this book, is that of the 
distinguished English critic, Mr. Theodore 
Watts, in his celebrated article on poetry 
in the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and Mr. Stedman has accepted 
Mr. Watts’s system of classification, if we 
may call it that. Here is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the work. 
Admitting Mr. Watts’s premises his con- 
clusions are unavoidable; but we have 
never been able to recognize poetry as a 
spirit or abstract entity. Poetry is concrete, 
a measurable product of verbal art. There 
is no such thing as a statue in a rock ; there 
is no such thing as an unexpressed poem ; 
there is no such thing as silent music. 
When a poet sits down to write a poem he 
does it consciously, intelligently, with pur- 
pose and with craft. He makes it out of 
words and utters it orally or in writing. It 
is absolute folly to assume that the making 
of a poem is one whit different in essentials 
from any other effort toward the expression 
of a human aspiration, even if that aspira- 
tion is but to makeatin bucket. A log 
hut, po matter how rude, is an example of 
architecture ; the rudest sketch on an Eygp- 
tian stone is a picture; the thumping of a 
tom-tom is music; the absurdest rhythmic 
efforts of the savage singer is poetry; and 
if this is not true who is authorized to say 
where any art or the spirit of it begins ? 
There is no more accuracy of understanding 
in speaking of an unmade tin bucket than 
there is in speaking of a poem not yet 
thought into form of words; it is not a 








poem untilit isa form of words, any more’ 


than an oration is an oration before it is 
given verbal being. 

Mr. Stedman keeps himself in hand, and 
it is a delightful experience to follow him 
as, step by st-p, he calmly proceeds. The 
sense of being in good company is never 
absent while we read, and the best of an 
abundant knowledge falls into our con- 
sciousness like some doubly distilled dew 
of a world’s literature. Here is scholarship 
in its welcomest mood, friendly, honest, 
sympathetic, dignified, healthy. Reference 
materials are sifted, and a rare economy of 
profert objects and stock examples is every- 
where shown. With a clear conception of 
his work, as well as of the business of doing 
it, Mr. Stedman seems never embarrassed 
by the wealth of his acquirements. His re- 
serve is natural, necessary and easy ; by it 
he is able to give a dense texture to his es- 
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says which at the same time are as trans- 

parent and mobile as water, scholarly, yet 

never pedantic. 

The moment that he frees himself from 
the task of defining what poetry is, and of 
classifying the poets’ themselves, we can 
join him with perfect sympathy. His ele- 
ments of poetry are set forth with the force 
of truth and beauty. Being a true poet 
himself, he cannot, and we are glad of it, 
refrain from giving us a fine thrill as he 
goes on building his essays, his style often 
attaining a noble hight of calm and well- 
ordered eloquence. 

Upon the whole this book goes further 
toward a scientific consideration of the 
nature and elements of poetry than any 
other that we have read. Indeed, it breaks 
the way for what it does not wholly accom- 
plish, and must be recognized as the wedge 
with which a great openingis begun. From 
Aristotle down to Sidney Lanier much 
has been said about ‘the unscientific 
method of discussing poetry ; the scientific 
method is now fully in the field. Fact 
instead of fancies, results instead of vi- 
sions are to be made the bases of discussion. 
Hysteria of the imagination is to give way 
to anormal mood of investigation. 

But itis easy to see that Mr. Stedman, 
like Mr. Watts, has not quite succeeded in 
assuming the scientific spirit exclusive of 
everything belonging to the old visionary 
viewof poetry. He has a lingering respect 
for the divine afflatus, and his conscience 
twits him whenever he sets about question - 
ing the poets concerning in‘piration and 
the secrets of poetical distillation and pre- 
cipitation. He “shivers and shakes” at 
thought of placing the invention of a new 
poem on the same yround with the inven- 
tion of a sewing-machine ; but he must do 
this before he can attain to the merciless 
and unrespecting mood of the scientist. 
Shall we say that we like his book all the 
better on account of this reluctance about 
going away at once and forever from the 
glorious chaos of the old theories and 
dreams? We gave up demigods years ago ; 
shall we now give up the divinities of poe- 
try ? 

Thestudent of literature will find Mr. Sted- 
man’s book a valuable one, a mine indeed of 
information reduced to system and force- 
ful thought, strikingly expressed. Its value 
is not confined to what it imparts touching 
poetry; the analysis of art is as broad as 
the higher human aspirations. Many sin-: 
gularly lucid and penetrating rays of criti- 
cism are cast into the fields of artistic pro- 
duction bordering on the flowery domain of 
song, but not belonging to it. The whole 
bistory of poetry from Job to Tennys*n has 
its essentials cast into these pages; and, 
when we regard it comprehensively, it is 
almost startling to note into how smalla 
vial these precious extracts can be fil- 
tered. 

Mr. Stedman, after an interesting prefa- 
tory essay, sets out to discuss ‘‘ Oracles old 
and new,” and is soon attempting to get 
rid of fog and mist so as to gain a clear 
scientific view of his subject. He aims to 
draw a strong line between the body of 
poetry and the soul of it, and in working at 
this he reviews the theories advanced by 
poets, critics and philosophers touching the 
nature and elements of the pvet’s art. 
Next he asks the question: ‘‘ What is 
Poetry ?’’ and proceeds to answer it, mainly, 
however, with illustrations from the poets. 
Here comes in our objection. From 
the opening pages on to the end we feel that 
American poets, American critics avd 
American poetry are slighted by him in his 
allusions, his quotations and his considera- 
tions. Browning, Meredith and Ibsen 
are the first nam+s mentioned: Mr. 
Andrew Lang receives kind head-patting, 
so does Edmund Gosse; Christina 
Rossetti is praised without stint; Austin 
Dobson gets mention twice; many other 
minor, and some all but insignificant, 
foreign critics and versifiers have their 
names and their achievements pleasantly 
exhibited ; but when a living American is 
mentioned it is either a great avd old one 
(like Holmes, for instance), or else it is some 
one of whom nobody ever thinks twice. 
This is painfully apparent all the way 
through the book, and to a thoughtless 
reader it will appear to be evidence of a 
contempt for contemporary American crit- 
ics and contemporary American poets and 
poetry ; nor will it be very plain to the pro- 
foundest mind why Mr. Stedman should 

preter the Langs, the Dobsons, the Miss 
Rossettis, the Gosses, the Merediths, and 
the rest of those exceedingly minor English 
poets and critics, not to mention those of 
other tongues, to our own poets and critics 
of at least equal merit. We should have 
expected that in addressing a typical Amer- 
ican audience Mr. Stedman would have 
done himself the honor of honoring living 
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American artists and critics wherever their 
genius or their work could serve his pur- 
pose as well as alien subjects could do. 

We present our objections bluntly ; but 
our admiration of the great preponderance 
of good in Mr. Stedman’s book is hearty 
and must appear so. If, in attempting to 
be cosmopolitan, Mr. Stedman has made 
singularly conspicuous this trace of pro- 
vincial doubt touching his own neighbor- 
hood’s standing with the rest of the world, 
he has not made his book a provincial one 
on the whole. Itis cast to a model of large 
lines. The student will climb toward noble 
conceptions while he reads it. No recent 
criticism. in any language, has taken higher 
ground, or maintained any ground, with so 
even, so rich, and so powerful energy. Take 
this book as an appendix and a finishing 
chapter to Mr. Stedman’s monumental 
works on the “ Victorian Poets,” and on 
“Poets of America,” and it will show how 
admirably our critic has accomplished the 
task he set for himself; the three books 
stand for the highest and broadest achieve- 
ment of American literary criticism. They 
are never dry, never dull, never twinkling 
on the verge of insincerity ; they are rich, 
ripe fruit of honesty and earnestness. 

Mr. Stedman is probably at his best when 
he comes to discuss “Imagination.” Learn- 
ing here gives way to the exhibition of com- 
prehensive understanding. Creative im- 
agination is here handled by creative im- 
agination, and the reader is shown how it 
is the original and initial force by which 
all great achievements in politics, war, re- 
ligion, morals and art are attained. This 
essay by itself is enough to make the book 
a permanent contribution to higher litera- 
ture. 
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STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Tom Paulding. by Brander Mathews 
(New York, The Century Co., $1.50), is a 
bright and patriotic American story dedi- 
cated to Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and illustrated by William A. Rogers. 
It is the story of a boy written for boys by a 
writer who knows what a boy likes and 
what a boy ought to be. It will find its 
welcome. From Charles Scribner's 
Sons we have received three stories by the 
English writer, Mr. G. A. Henty. They are 
In Greek Waters, which is a story of the 
Greek War of independence, Beric the 
Briton, a story of the Roman invasion, and 
Condemned as a Nih‘list, a Siberian adven- 
ture story. Allare full of thrilling incidents, 
personal and historical, and the narrative 
style is, if somewhat slow, always engag- 
ing. The Clocks of Rondaine,and other 
stories, by Frank R. Stockton (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, #150), has the 
drolleries and peculiarities of Mr, Stock- 
ton’s style. The stories are original and 
striking and will irresistibly appeal to the 
risibles of both young and old readers. 
The Riverpark Rebellion, and A Tale of 
the Towpath. By Homer Greene. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00.) These 
two stories, bound togetherin a handsome 
volume, are well worth a boy’s* time to 
read. They are realistic and yet in a way 
romantic. The rebellion at a military 
school is a lively one and the tow-path story 
is full of sympathy and pathos. Under 
the Water-Oaks, by Marian Brewster (Bos- 
ton, Roberts Bros., $1.25),is a genuinely 
fascinating story of the warm South in 
winter. The Negro characters in it 
are faithfully, yet humorously, portrayed, 
and the entire story is deeply interesting. 
Marcy, the Refugee. By Harry Cas- 
tlemon. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 
This is the latest addition to Castlemon’s 
“War Series” of stories for boys. It be- 
longs to the rather sensational but always 
stirring sort of fiction which most of lads 
like to read. It is illustrated. The 
Battle of New York, by William O. Stod- 
dard (New York, D. Appleton & Co, $1.50), 
is one of the best “all arourd” stories for 
young people that has come to hand ina 
long time. It is what may be called a big- 
hearted story and reading it will stir up 
good feelings. We recommend it without 
reserve. The Captain of the Kiitie- 
wink, by Herbert D. Ward (Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, $1.25), brings up breezes and 
shakes out sails and scuds along briskly. 
It is a good story cleverly told, full of boy- 
ish life and spirit and redolent of out-door 
delights with a fair share of vexations 
thrown in. The Cadtts of Flemming 
Hall, by Anna Chapin Ray (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.25), is another 
story of military school life, adventure, 
yacht-racing and the like. The impression 
made by it is good, and we predict for it a 
pleasant welcome from young readers. 
——tThe Story of a Puppet, by C. Collodi, 
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York, Cassell & Co., 75 cents), is brought 
out in the “Children’s Library,” uniform 
with the rest of this pretty series. Both 
the text and the illustrations are very 
amusing. The Qpal Mountain, by 
Henry Frith (New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $1.50), is an old-fashioned story of ad- 
venture for boys written very much after 
the style of Captain Mayne Reed’s famous 
stories Canoe-mates, by Kirk Nunroe 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.25), takes 
its readers to the Florida reefs and ever- 
glades and gives them a view of some wild 
scenes and a description of many interest- 
ing adventures. Mr. Munroe does this 
sort of thing with most engaging clever_ 
ness. Kent Hampden. By Rebecca 
Harding Davis. (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00.) The scene of this story 
is picturesque, as the mountains of Vir- 
ginia always are, and Mrs. Davis tellsa tale 
to delight boys of almost any age. Kent 
isa character, and his adventures will ap- 
peal to boyish sympathies; his final tri- 
umph—but we must not tell the story. 
A Rosebud Garden of Girls, by Nora 
Perry (Boston, Little, Brown & Co., $1.50), 
contains six short stories for girls, and they 
are, What their name suggests, as pure and 
sweet as rosebuds. Girls will be the better 
for reading them. The Thirsty Sword, 
by Robert Leighton (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), is a story of the 
Norse invasion of Scotland in 1262-63, It is 
for grown-up your g people, no matter what 
their age, and for such small folk as like to 
read tales of heroism and grand adventure. 
On the Tratl of the Moose, by Edward 
S. Ellis (Philadelphia, Porter & Coates), 
is No. 2in the ‘“‘ Wildwood Series.” Itisa 
hunting story well stocked with advent" res 
such as most boys like to read about. 
Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in Grant 
and Sherman’s Army, by Warren Lee Goss 
(New York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50), 
tells the story of a boy of Massachusetts 
who goes with his parents to Minnesota, 
where, after some farming experiences, he 
enlists in the Union Army and goes to the 
War in the South. The scenes, incidents 
and experiences of a soldier boy are graphic- 
ally depicted, and the book is a good, pa- 
triotic, thrilling one. It is well illustrated. 
Boyhood in Norway, by Hijalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50), contains ten short stories 
about boy-life in the Landof the Midnight 
Sun. Professor Boyesen knows his Norway 
and has a skillful turn of the pen in writ- 
ing aboutit. Boys will be delighted wi'h 
these sketches, some of which bave already 
appeared in a paper for young people. 
Some of the adventures described are quite 
novel and the illustrations help the text. 
More Good Times at Hackmatack, by 
Mary P. Wells Smith (Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, $1.25), will be enthusiastically 
welcomed by the children who have read 
this author’s other stories of good times. 
It isacontinuation of ‘‘ Jolly Good Times 
at Hackmatack”’ in the “good old times” 
a half century ago when the children of 
Massachusetts knew how to have fun and 
work hard,and “mind their parents” be- 
causeit was right. Dr. Lincoln’s Chil- 
dren, by Kate W. Hamilton (Boston,the Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and. Publishing 
Co., $1.00), rises above the level of ordinary 
Sunday-school stories and will doubtless 
find a hearty reception among the children 
to whom it is offered. From the same 
publishers we have received Biilow Prairie, 
by Joe Allison ($1.50), a story of poverty, 
hardship work and final success. A 
Slumber Song, by Nina Lillian Morgan 
(Chicago, Searle & Gorton, $1.00), is a pure, 
quaint and sentimental story by a girl for 
girls. Virginia Dare. By E. A. B. S. 
(New York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.00). This 
is a pleasingly told story of our Country in 
the sixteenth century, the heroine being 
the first English child born here. The au- 
thor writes with ease and grace and sets the 
adventures described in a fine frame of ro- 
Mance, Itisaclean, rapidly moving, fas- 
Cinating piece of good work. An Affair 
of Honor, by Alice Weber, is brought out 
in a pretty edition by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, with a blue and gold 
cover, and profusely illustrated. 
The Green Fairy Book. Edited by, An- 
drew Lang. (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00.) This is the third and 
Promises to be the last of Mr. Lang’s fairy 
books; but it is not in the least below its 
predecessors in charm of matter. Young 
Teaders will be sorry that they are not to 
have as many of these volumes as there are 
tints in a sunset. Witch Winnie's 
Studio. By Elizabeth W. Champney. (New 
York: Dodd, Meade & Co. $1.50.) Mrs. 
Champney writes well and has made this 
Story for older young folks. Mr. J. Wells 
Champney has illustrated it with excellent 
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press of art-life and almost smell of tur- 
pentine and colors. Robin Redbreast, 
by Mrs. Molesworth (New York, Thomas 
Whittaker, $1 25), is a story for girls, and 
of coursea proper sort of book with nothing 
remarkable or especially remarkable in it. 
Girls, a good many of them at least, seem to 
like whatever Mrs. Molesworth writes, and 
this story is about up to her average work. 


> 
> 


We have before us a number of beautiful 
illustrated books first among which we 
name Prue and I, splendidly illustrated 
from drawings by Albert Edward Sterner 
and published with al! the honors of type, 
paper and broad margins, in a style worthy 
of its admirable autbor,the late George Wil- 
liam Curtis. Ina book which has such a 
wealth of illustration weshould expect some 
inequality. The work in this volume is kept 
well up to standard,.and some of it is as 
well done as it could be. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $3.50.) Iv much 
the same style, by the same publishers and 
at the same price is Daisy Mier and An 
International Episode publisied by Henry 
James, Jr., in 1878, and illustrated in this 
volume in various styles and with exquisite 
beauty of workmanship by Harry W. Mc- 
Vickar. The Riverside style of execu- 
tion is as plainly imprinted on its new edi- 
tion of In the Levant by Charles Dudley 
Warner as the firm name, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, on the title-page. The edi 
tion reproduces the old one, with great 
beauty of text and page, with photograv- 
ure illustrations of the country and an 
excellent phototyve of the author. (Two 
volumes, handsomely put up in box and 
red covers, $5.90 the set.) The same 
publishers bring out for the new year Won 
der Buok for Girls and Boys by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With 60 Designs by Walter 
Crane. This is ove of the most wonderful 
books that genius ever placed in the hand 
of a child. It goes straight home to the 
child mind by the pictures which Haw- 
thorne created in it. Walter Crane’s are 
very good indeed, and, with their strong 
and blended coloring, add a new value to 
this illustrated edition; but no pictures 
can make Hawthorne’s inventions more 
vivid. The edition is nobly published. (1 
vol., $3.00.) Dorothy Q., together with 
a Ballad of the Boston Tea Party, and 
Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Bat- 
tle. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With Il- 
lustrations by Howard Pyle. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 
Dr. Holmes published these poems in 1874, 
with the charming Preface they bear still 
in this edition. Howard Pyle has trie? his 
master hand on their illustration. We have 
never seen an empty piece of work done 
by Howard Pyle. There is good stuff some- 
where in all his designs. In this volume the 
technical details of execution occasionally 
fail; but the dramatic point of the sketch 
stands out clear and strong in every 
one and in its relation to the poem. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Company 
we have this week two beautiful editions, 
The Lady of the Lake. A Poem in Six 
Cantos. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Apart 
from its general exquisite finish ana beauty 
of form and execution, the beauty of this 
volume lies in the vignette illustrations by 
Joseph M. Gleason, of which there are one 
hundred full of the spirit of the poem. 
In the same form and style of workmanship, 
from the same publishers, Aurora Leigh 
and Other Poems, by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. This volume, like the one pre- 
viously mentioned, is a vignette edition. It 
contains a number of delicate, rather small, 
spirited illustrations by Frederick C. Gor- 
don, and bears marks of taste and finish 
throughout. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. Each vol., $1.50.) 
Gleams and Echoes. By “A. R. G.,” author 
of “Night Etchings.” (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $2.00.) The author 
of the sweet poems printed in this artistic 
volume does not declare his name. He 
sings in graceful, melodic lines, neatly fin- 
ished, and which carry on with them a 
stream of sad, soft music. The book is 
richly and finely made, and interspersed 
with wood-engravings which, while they 
were not drawn to illustrate the verses, do 
blend and harmonize with them, and dis- 
tinctly give the volume its place among 
the beautiful books of the week. 
Also among beautiful books belongs with 
full right The Praise of Paris, by Theodore 
Child, which comes before the public 
simultaneously with the sad news of the 
gifted author’s death in Ispahan, Persia. The 
papers which compose the volume were pub- 
lished in Harper’s Monthly. They have 
been reset in larger type, and the numerous 
and fine illustrations reprinted on ivory- 
finished paper with every possible attention 
to all the details on which good work de- 
pends. The volume is both readable and 












































artistically effective. Sun Prints in 
Sky Tints: Original Designs with Appro- 
priate Selections. By Irene E. Jerome. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $3.00). We do 
not see how anything more delicately beau- 
tiful could have been put on paper in 
monochrome than these sketches in blue 
print. They are neither large nor bold de- 
signs. They are mostly birds, leaves, 
sprays, flowers, thicket tangles, little still 
streams; but all done with grace and 
sweetness and taken in the soft, dreamy 
illusion of blue print. The success 
achieved by the Putnams last year in the 
publication of a richly illuminated edition of 
Irving’s ‘‘ Alhambra ”’ has encouraged these 
enterprising makers and lovers -of good 
books to bring out this year in similar style 
the Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada 
by Washington Irving. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Two vols. $6.00.) The 
text is that of the author’s Revised Edition. 
The general title of ‘‘The Agapida Edi- 
tion”? is, we suppose, a reminiscence of 
Irving’s original intention to publish the 
work under the assumed authorship of 
‘*Fray Antonio Agapida.” The margins are 
illuminated with rich red borders in four 
different designs, and both volumes are be- 
sprinkled with photogravure illustrations 
of Spanish buildings and scenery. The 
volumes are handsomely bound on parch- 
ment, white and gold, and put up ina box. 

English Cathedrals. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, author of ‘‘ Henry Hobson 
and his Works,” “‘ Six Portraits,” etc. [llus- 
trated with one hundred and fifty-four 
drawings, by Joseph Pennell, also with 
plans and diagrams. (The Century Co., 
New York. 6.00.) Readers who first saw 
the papers which compose this very elegant 
royal octavo in The Century Magazine 
must have felt that they were too valuable 
and of too high a range of workmanship 
to remain scattered through the numbers 
of a monthly magazine. Their collection 
in one handsome volume is, however, not 
the only point gained in the present repub- 
lication. The author has employed the 
interval for a closer study of French 
Gothic, the results of which are very obvi- 
ous in the volume before us when it is 
compared with the series published in the 
Century. The papers have been rewritten, 
and somewhat extended. The most im- 
portant modification is, however, due to 
the author’s more mature appreciation of 
French Gothic and the clearer definition in 
her mind ofa broader basis for comparative 
criticism. Mrs. Van Rensselaer puts for- 
ward a modest claim for her book as being 
the work of an amateur intended for 
amateurs,but still accurate and intelligent 
enough to be such a book “as architects 
would be willing to put into the bands of 
ignorance” and meant for the “‘ untraveled, 
unprofessional American who wants to 
understand in a general way why the great 
churches of the Old Country deserve to be 
admired, and for his traveled brother who 
wauts to realize a little better why he him- 
self admired them.” This is certainly a 
modest estimate of the work before 
us which, to say the least, works 
out its own ideals with the most gener- 
ous and unsparing faithfulness, and gives 
such good measure in the treatment of each 
of the representative English cathedrals 
as to make it the very best book we can 
name to intelligent and painstaking travel- 
ers who intend toexplore them. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer describes her book accurately 
when she says it is not for architects, and 
it is fortunate for her amateur readers that 
itis not. The design of the work is some- 
what encyclopedic, as it includes the his- 
torical, descriptive and critico-comparative 
treatment of twelve representative English 
cathedrals. Yet neither the historical nor 
the descriptive treatment is intended to be 
carried beyond the requirements of the 
general reader, and the historical part can 
hardly lay claim to any higher character 
than that of good compilation, with, how- 
ever, an occasional trace of imperfect as- 
similation of the material, as, for example, 
appears when the account of the entrance 
of Christianity by way of Canterbury under 
Augustine is compared with the account 
in the chapter on Durham, of the evangel- 
ization which came from the north. For 
the theoretic basis of architectural compar- 
ison and criticism Mrs. Van Rersselaer, 
while holding clearly in mind the strict 
definitions of M. Violet le Duc, applies them, 
only with considerable modifications, to the 
English structures. M. Violet le Duc’s 
theory of balanced construction and bal- 
anced thrust has very few examples toillus- 
trate it in England, and no one entire build- 
ing anywhere beyond the narrow limits of 
medieval France. To apply this definition 
of Gothic strictly to England would leave 
her worse off than she fared at the hands of 
Mr. Ruskin, who, however, found no diffi- 











culty in admitting York as the one Eng- 
lish example in his brief catalog of the 
great Gothic structures of the world. M._ 
Violet le Duc’s definition excludesit. Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer does not make it entirely 
clear what the terms of the definition 
are under which she applies the 
term Gothic to the English structures. 
She does not insist on the entire absence of 
Romanesque, nor on the simply balanced 
construction, and feels generally that she 
is in the presence of large and noble works 
whose magnitude, richness and beautiful 
workmanship entitle them to rank among 
great examples of Gothic, tho they fall 
short of M. Violet le Duc’s scientifiz defini- 
tion. In fact, she reaches a conclusion 
which was to be anticipated. In remarking 
on M. le Duc’s theory, we have ourselves 
raised the doubt whether it was not ex- 
pressed too strictly in mechanical terms, 
and whether when critically applied it 
would not be necessary to take Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s course, accept the principle 
ideally and treat actual examples as ap- 
proximations, but still in the class. The 
descriptive portions of this book could 
hardly be better. They presert in the hap- 
piest combination the picturesque and the 
technical aspect of the subject, and seem to 
be equally thorough and competent from 
each point of view. Having ourselves had 
some personal view of the shabby cobble- 
stone fillings with which the old builders at 
Peterborough, for example, imposed on 
the world for centuries with their gigantic 
looking pillars, we were prepared to enjoy 
our author’s descriptions of the frauds and 
failures which recent explorations have 
fixed on some of these old builders. The 
list of cathedrals treated in this volume was 
revised by the late Professor Freeman, who 
was so well pleased with it as to say that 
be could not improve it. The twelve are 
Canterbury, Peterborough, Durham, Salis- 
bury, Lichfield, Lincoln, Ely, Wells, Win- 
chester, Gloucester, York and London. The 
volume gains much from the one hundred 
and fifty-four drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
It is also weil furnished with drawings and 
diagrams. 


Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, in- 
cluding a Summer in the Upper Karun 
Region and a Visit to the Nestorian Ra- 
jahs. Mrs. Isabella L. (Bird) Bishop. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: 
John Murray. $6.50.) We owe a great deal 
to Mrs. Bishop. ‘“ Unbeaten Tracks in Ja- 
pan” opened the debt, which was increased 
by her record of “Life in the Hawaiian 
Archipelago,” the story of “The Golden 
Chersonese and the Way Thither,” as well 
as her sketches of American life. None, 
however, of her volumes have been more 
welcome than these. It would almost seem 
at first as if we knew nearly all that is to 
be known about Persia. Some ofthe ablest 
writers on Oriental lands have given us the 
benefit of their investigation into its his- 
tory and of their observation of the most 
marked characteristics of its races, climate 
and topography. Whether it is due to the 
halo that seems still, in some measure at 
least, to linger over that land or not, it is a 
fact that Persia has fared much better than 
Turkey in the quality of the work done in 
describing it. Still much has been left by 
Sir Henry Layard, Dr. Wells, Mr. Benjamin 
and the Persian Boundary Commission, as 
will be evident to the reader of this book. 
Mrs. Bishop scarcely seems to touch the line 
of her predecessors, and even Curzon’s book, 
which followed, by no means replaces hers. 
This is undoubtedly due, partly, to her dif 
ferent standpoint. A woman never looks 
at human nature or its surroundings ex- 
actly as a man, and Persian homes, and 
even Persian scenery are touched in Mrs. 
Bishop’s description with a finger more 
domestic if not more delicate than by 
any one who has written on the subject. 
It would have been impossible for any 
man to have met the experiences that Mrs. 
Bishop met, whether in the defiles of 
the mountains, in the small villages, or in 
the greater cities. And few, if any, men 
would bave recognized the phases of domes- 
tic life which appear, whether in the tent of 
the Bakhtiari, the Nestorian mountain, or 
the Persian khan. Another feature of 
interest is the fact that Mrs. Bishop 
appears to have been moved by the same 
spirit that guided her steps in the ‘‘Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” for not only no woman, 
but no European man, so far as we know, 
ever sought to explore the Bakhtiari coun- 
try or tread thedefiles of the Karun ; and few 
but missionary ladies, and not many even of 
them, have penetrated the deepest recesses 
of the mountains among which the Nestori- 
an Patriarch has his home. The sections 
that she passed through are practically al- 
most a terra incognita to the traveler and 
even to the ubiquitous English officer. A 
third characteristic of these volumes, and 
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one which will commend itself to the cor- 
dial interest of all interested in mission - 
work, is the fact that the real purpose of 
the writer was to study Persia as a field for 
evangelistic effort, and especially to note 
the work already done by the agencies in 
that Empire. Accordingly, wherever Mrs. 
Bishop went, whether to Bagdad, Teheran, 
Ispahan, or Hamadan, she madeit her spe- 
cial duty to examine carefully the mission 
work. In the latter part of her journey, 
however, among the Nestorians and through 
the mission stations of Eastern Turkey, 
this comes out most prominently. Where- 
ever she went she received the most cor- 
dial reception, and she has kindly sym- 
pathetic words for all. One little sentence 
alone indicates a shadow of surprise at such 
reception “altho amember of the Anglican 
Church,” as if on mission grounds lines 
between Anglicans and non-Anglicans were 
sharply drawn. Unfortunately, this has 
been somewhat the case in the work among 
the Nestorians, and Mrs. Bishop’s kindly 
comment on the Presbyterian work has not 
met in every instance with the most cordial 
reception on the part of those who consider 
the old Nestoriar Church to be in need of 
nothing more than reform to be accom- 
plished within the Church. Mrs. Bishop’s 
words in the book, however, outlast some 
criticism, and, on the whole, the book is 
most valuable for its descriptions, from 
an outside standpoint, of the true value 
of the work done by the missionaries in 
Persia. The book is written in the form 
of letters, and that apparently has given 
occasion for the lack of a table of contents. 
There is a good index, but some indication 
at least of the route followed would bea 
great help to the reader. The illustrations 
are excellent. There is what seems to be 
sometking of an affectation of spelling. 
Teheran is spelled “ Tihran,’’ and Ispahan, 
“Isfahan.”” But these are minor points. 
On the whole, the book is an excellent one, 
and not only keeps up the grade of Mrs. 
Bishop’s previous writings, but raises it 
still higher. 

Among their many illuminated and picto- 
rial publications to meet the approaching 
holiday season the Messrs. Estes & Laurat, 
Boston, bring out an interesting set of 
Thompson’s Seasons, in four diminutive 
volumes in white and gold . parchment. 
The decorations and symbolism of each 
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Abraham Lincom. By Charles Carleton 
Coffin. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$3.00.), This is not so much a life of the 
great President as the dramatic annals of 
the times and events amid which he lived. 
He is, however, the central figure of the 
whole. The book is neither history, nor 
biography, nor incident, but a combination 
of the three, made up in clever, telling and 
picturesque chapters, which never fail to 
make the impression intended by the au- 
thor and to make it ina clear, strong and 
interesting way. The dramatic effect of 
this book is greatly increased by the con- 
stant introduction of contemporary opinion 
and incident cited from journals and maga- 
zines. For young readers the book has 
much to recommend it. The illustration 
is copious. 


Through the Wilds. A Record of Sport 
and Adventure in the Forests of New 
Hampshire and Maine. By Captain 
Charles A. J. Farrar. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. $2.50.) «Captain Farrar is an old 
acquaintance who long ago taught us how 
much genuine wilderness remains in Maine 
and New Hampshire, and how much wilder- 
ness life and adventure is possible there. 
The present volume is the result of over two 
years’ preparation and exploration by this 
enthusiastic sportsman. It takes the some 
what well-worn form of the adventures of 
a party of young men traveling through the 
forests and on the waters of Maine and New 
Hampshire. It is profusely illustrated and 
done in all the chords from grave to gay. 


Home Worship and the Use af the Bible 
in the Home. By the late Joseph P. 
Tkompson, D.D., of the Tabernacle Church 
in this city, with the co-operation of Chas. 
H. Spurgeon, Jas. H. Taylor, D.D., Bishop 
Simpson, Dr. John Hall, Dr.Wm. M. Taylor 
and Dr. Geo. Dana Boardman, in the succes- 
sive revisions which have followed each 
other almost annually down to the present 
twenty-first edition. The steady demand 
for the book and its widening use are the 
test indications of its value. The later edi- 
tions have gained much from the contribu- 
tions of Dr. William M. Taylor, Dr. Thomp- 
son’s successor at the Tabernacle. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


Up and Down the House. By Anna 


Warner. (A, D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. $1.00.) Our readers will vaank us for 





volume are appropriate to the sea- 
son treated. The four are put up in 
a handsome box and form an _  at- 
tractive whole. ($4.00 the set ) Etfie’s 
Visit to Cloudland and the Moon; or, the 
Tricks of E—Ma—Ji—Na—Shun, by Fran- 
ces Vesclius Austen, is one of the most at- 
tvactive publications of the same house for 
the juveniles. It is in royal octavo size, il- 
lustrated by E. J. Austen, and abounds in 
fun and comedy. Maud Wumphrey’s 
Book of Fairy Tales (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York, $2.50) is a juvenile story 
and picture book of unusual merit. The old 
“Fairy Tales” are retold in shortened form 
with much spirit. The illustrations are 
from original designs, and are executed 
with great delicacy and grace of outline 
and color. 


Prince Dimple on his Travels, by Mrs. 
George A. Paull, is a third installment of 
the “‘ Prince Dimple ” stories, a striking ex- 
ample of nursery realism in literature. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
——The Las’ Day. By Imogen Clark, 
with illustrations by S. Olivia Rinehart. (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 60 cents.) 
Imogen Clark gives us in this story a ver- 
sion in New England dialect prose of Par- 
adise Lost and Paradisé Regained, the 
paradise in this case being a simple home 
and the Adam and Eve, a rustic ‘‘ Dave ” 
and “ Marthy ” his wife, who, having fallen 
out with each other, were making bad work 
of it in the cottage. In the story “‘ Dave” 
tellsin plain, manly fashion the whole story, 
and how they got back to each other in 
time, and bui!t the happiest home in all 
the country side. In these days of “ in- 
compatibilities ” it is a good story to read. 

The republication of William Ware’s 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, by Estes & 
Lauriat (Boston., $2.50), recalls to our no- 
tice an old book, richly worthy of the new 
and handsome illustrated edition in which 
it is now published. William Ware was a 
distinguished member of the family at 
whose head stood his father, Henry Ware, 
the <lder, and his brother, Henry Were, 
the junior. Zenobia appeared first,we think, 
in 1887, in the Knickerbocker in this city, 
under the title of ‘‘ Letters from Palmyra.” 
It received the present title in the second 
edition of 1868,and was an admired and 
standard classic of that day. Its literary 
merit is very decided, and entitles it to 
this new dréss, and to a new career of fame 
among the present generation of readers. 








calling attention to this little gem of a 
book, rich in good sense, sparkling, and, 


written for women, and is peculiarly fitted 
to bring them the inspiration and strength 
which great characters always have in 
themselves irrespective of circumstance or 
condition. Its keynote is the wonderful 
portrait of the “‘woman of faculty” (to 
translate the biblical phrase a “virtuous 
woman ”’ into New England verracular) as 
we see her in the Book of Proverbs (chap, 
31). 


An inexpensive and, on the whole, useful 
literary reference book is the Universal 
Atlas; with as wide a system of general 
maps and of details thereof as its name 
would bind it to offer us. These mapsin scale 
execution and otherwise are similar to some 
of the well-known English ones—all quite 
inferior, by the by, to the German work in 
the same line; but our own country is treated 
in more suitable detail than in these German 
works. There is too much crowding in map- 
ping some of the States, and indeed in a few 
of the foreign maps; but in such a work this 
would seem inevitable. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


The Beasts of Ephesus. By the Rev. 
James Brand, D.D., Pastor of First Congre- 
gational Church, Oberlin, O. With an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
D.D., President of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. (The Advance Publishing Co., 
Chicago. $1.00.) The “‘ beasts’’ in this vol- 
ume are the manifold dangers and tempta- 
tions that assail young men, against which 
it is the preacher’s point to warn young 
Christians. He goes through the list with 
much plain pungency of speech and good 
stropg sense. The appeal to young men 
should do good. 


K. H. Woodward & Co. (Baltimore, 75 
cents) publish a convenient edition of 
Drummond's Addresses. The little volume 
is handy in size and form. It contains the 
address on “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” “ First! A Talk with Boys,” “(How 
to Learn How,” “ What is a Christian ?”’ 
and several other well-known and telling 
addresses by this brilliant writer and 
speaker. 

The republication of Jane Austen’s novels 
in ten volumes under the editorial direction 
of Reginald Brimley Johnson is now com- 
pleted with the appearance of Volumes IX 


best of all, for its store of daily food. It is” 


The edition is highly attractive in all ways, 
and will prove a strong competitor for pub- 
lic favor. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of this city 
bring out a beautiful minute edition of 
Bernadine de Saint-Pierre’s Paul and Vir- 
ginia, with illustrations by Maurice Leloir, 
bound in white and gold. ($1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


In the fifth issue of his Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten the famous biblical critic, 
Wellhausen, returns to his first love, the 
Old Testament. It is entitled “Die Kleinen 
Propheten tbhersetzt mit Noten ”’ 


.... Early next year Mr. Quaritch, of Lon- 
don, will publish a work on the “ History 
of English Gardening,” by the Hon. Alicia 
M. T. Amherst and Mr. Percy E. Newberry. 
The subject is treated from the period of the 
Roman Conquest. 


--The Jesuit Brandis has published a 
volume on “The French Politics of the 
Pope,’’ the proof sheets of which were read 
by his Holiness himself. The leading result 
is that the monarchical idea is not dropped 
as such, but that the existence of the Re- 
public is unequivocally recognized and ac- 
cepted. 


..Renan’s leading work, ‘‘ Histoire du 
Peuple @’Tsrael,” of which the third volume 
had appeared, will be completed in a fourth 
ani a fifth volume. The former will appear 
about Christmas. The proofs of the fifth 
and last volume were also passing through 
the hands of the savant when death inter 

rupted the work. 


..The December number of Romance is 
peculiarly a Christmas number contain- 
iog with other tales, nearly a dozen Christ- 
mas stories of almost as many different na 
tions. It is refreshing to take up such a 
collection of short stories as Mrs. Clark, 
editor of Romance manages to get together, 
complete stories, snort, bright, readable and 
fit to read. 


..+-Tait Sons & Company is the name of 
anew firm of publishers which has begun 
business with a solid capital in Union 
Square. The President, J. Selwin Tait, is 
well known in financial circles, and as an 
author and writer in the Evening Post. 
The manager of the business will be, we 
understand, Mr. Albert Yohn, of Indian- 
apolis, who holds this place by virtue of a 
reputation earned in twenty-five years in 
the book trade. 


- 


.... The Cosmopolitan for December, con- 
tains an article on ‘‘ Alfred Lord Tenny- 
soo,” by George Stewart, editor of The 
Montreal Gazette. Among its many illus- 
trations are a number of portraits of th® 
poet, the earliest of which bears a striking 
likeness to portraits of Goldsmith. ‘‘Where 
the. Mockingbird Sings,” adds another to 
Maurice Thompson’s fine descriptions of 
the haunts of birds, The leading poem of the 
number is ‘‘ The Yule Guest,” one of Bliss 
Carmen’s echoes of weird sea voices, with 
apt and artistic illustrations by F. S. 
Church. 


--General Francis A. Walker, of the 
Institute of Technology, i1 Boston, is giving 
his friends in this city a special treat ina 
course of four lectures, during December 
and January, in the parlor of Mrs. Henry 
Draper, on such important subjects as 
“The Restriction of Immigration,” ‘ So- 
cialism,’”’ “‘The Causes of Poverty,” and 
“The Laborer and his Employer.” Having 
this time escaped service on the Interna 
tional Monetary Conference, will be able, 
we are glad to sty, to discussin the pres- 
ence of a very distinguished company, 
these topics, on which he is a specialist 
without any superior in the country. 

.-In Copenhagen the most important 
Danish theological work of the Middle 
Ages has been published from the only 
manuscript in existence, found in the 
‘University library. It is the Hexwmeron 
of Andrew Sunonis, the successor of Absa- 
lon in the Episcopal See of Lund, and was 
written about 1200. It consists of 8,040 
lines in hexameters, and treats of the 
whole department of theology with the 
exception of che subject of the doctrine of 
the Sacraments. The editorial work has 
been in charge of Prof. Dr. Gertz, of the 
Copenhagen University, and the Govern- 
ment has supported the publication finan- 
cially. Only 450 copies have been pub- 
lished. 

--Germany is the paradise of the spe- 
cialist in learned research. The official 
report of Gustav Flock, of Leipzig, the most 
reliable source of infurmation for data of 
this kind, states that in the year ending 
September, 1872, no fewer than 3,630 Doctors 
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ots, school programs, and the like, were 
published in Germany. The majority of 
these do not enter the regular book trade, 
but are circulated privately. Of these pub- 
lications 873 were in the department of 
Classical Philology and Antiquities, 274 in 
Modern Philology, 56 in Oriental Lan- 
guages, 47 in Theology, 57 in Philosophy, 
208 in Pedagogy, 167 in History, 19 in Geog- 
raphy, 317 in Law, 1,256 in Medicine, 155 in 
descriptive Natural Sciences, 223 in the 
Exact Sciences, 373 in Chemistry, 31 in 
Fine Arts, 5 in Music, 17 in Agriculture, 54 
miscellaneous. 


..The sale of the famous Borghese I. i- 
brary, in Rome, was a financial failure. 
The total sum secured was only $34,000. 
The highest price was paid for a Biblia 
Pauperum, namely, $3,160. The next 
in value was the Rationale divinorum 
officiorum of Durandu;, printed in Fust 
& Schiffer’s establishment in Mayence, in 
1459, and printed on parchment. It brought 
$740. The famous ‘‘Catholicon,” a kind of 
an encyclopedia by the Dominican monk, 
John Bulbus de Janua, brought only $154. 
The copy wasincomplete. A complete copy 
for the Syston Library, in 1884, brought 
$2,000. Other valuable works went for a 
song. The complete file of the Paris offi- 
cial journal, Moniteur Universel, formerly 
Gazette Nationale, from 1789 to 1852, in 155 
folio volumes, brought only $310. Somewhat 
higher prices were paid for some music- 
al literature from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere. The whole collection in- 
cluded five thousand rare works. 


..-The first book of the Author’s Club, 
“ Liber Scriptorum,” is now in press. The 
contents appear nowhere else in print, and 
there will be but one edition of the book 
limited to two hundred and fifty-one copies. 
Each article in every copy will be signed 
with pen and ink by its author. Among 
the more than a hundred contributors to 
this unique volume may be mentioned 
Henry Abbey, Henry M. Alden, H. H. 
Boyesen, Noah Brooks, Will Carleton, 
Andrew Carnegie, Samuel L. Clemens, 
Moncure D. Conway, Maurice F. Egan, the 
Eggleston brothers, Mr. Gilder, of The 
Century, Parke Godwin, A. S. Hardy, John 
Hay, Laurence Hutton, Rossiter Johnson, 
Charles de Kay, Mr. Mabie, of The Chris- 
tian Union, Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. 
Scudder, of The Atlantic, E. C. Stedman, 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Seth Low, W. D. Howells and 
Richard Stoddard. The subscription priee 
isone hundred dollars, the club reserving 
the right to raise it after the first hundred 
copies have been taken. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


. 
Hyperion 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Renatiteby illustrated with 30 pho’ vures. Taste- 
y bound in one volume. Cloth, $3.50. 


Tales from Shakespeare 


(Boydell Edition) 
By CHARLES arr MARY LAMB 


Edited with an Introduction by the Rev. Alfred Ain- 
ger, M.A. Beautifully illustrated with 20 photo- 
vures. Tastefully *pound in one volume, Cloth, 














Books for Boys 


MARCY THE REFUGEE 

By HARRY CASTLEMON 
Illustrated 12mo. Cloth, Blue, White and Gold, $1.25. 

DIGGING FOR GOLD 
By HORATIO ALGER, JR. 

Illustrated 12mo. Cloth, Black, Red and Gold, $1.25. 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOOSE 
By EDWARD §. ELLIS 
Illustrated 122mo. Cloth, Black, Blue and Gold, $1.25. 
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ENGLAND. 


New Edition. Printed from new plates. With portraits 

of the Queens and other illustrations. Lives of the 

Queen's of England from the Norman Conquest. Com- 

piled from Official Records and other Authentic Docu- 

ments, — as well as public, by Agnes Strickland. 
A reprint of the author’s latest revised edition, containing 
illustrations that have never appeared in any other issue. 
In eight volumes. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $16.00; half calf, 
$28.00 ; three-quarters calf, $32.00. 


TALES FROM THE’ DRAMATISTS. 


A series of entertaining stories taken from the leading plays 
of the most noted dramatic authors from Ben Jonson to the 
present day. By Charles Morris, author of “ Half Hours 
with the Best American Authors, ” etc. Four volumes. 

16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $4. oo ; half polished calf 
or morocco, $8.00 ; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


RECENT RAMBLES; OR, IN TOUCH WITH 
NATURE. 


By Charles C. Abbott, M.D., author of ‘“‘A Naturalist’s 
Rambles about Home, ” “Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth. With nineteen half. tone illustrations. $2.00. 


HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


An indispensable reference-book of curious, quaint, and 
out-of-the-way information that has never before been 
collected in book form. By William S. Walsh, author of 
ay Life.” Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s 
; Hand-Book. Half morocco, $3.50; three-quarters calf, 
5.00. 


MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. 


By J. E. Murdoch. With twelve illustrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The threads of tradition and balladry are skilfully 
combined with those of invention, and the result is a 
pleasantly readable version of the adventures of the bold 
and merry outlaw and his merry followers. The introduc- 
tion of Maid Marian as a chief character gives a fresh flavor 
to the whole.”’—Boston Courier. 


BIMBI. 


Stories for Children. By Louisa de la Ramé (‘‘ Ouida’). 
With illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

‘The most fascinating tales imaginable,—pure in thought 
and purpose, charming in style, with surprising touches of 
wit, humor, and pathos.’’—Boston Traveller. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. 

By Margaret Wynman. Illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge. 

One of the most fetching books of the year is this frank 
and amusing recital of the successive loves of a young 
London girl. Her suitors are many and various, and Mr. 
Partridge has hit them off as characteristically in his 
sketches as Miss Wynman has in her clever and satirical 
prose. 


BARBARA DERING. 


from the{Press 


5 LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 








S Containing the most famous narrative 
poems of ten great Victorian poets done into prose. By 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘‘ In the Yule-Log Glow,”’ 
ete. Three volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00, 





DE LUXE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Complete in twelve volumes, containing all the steel plates 

on India paper and maps that have appeared in former 

editions, and about fifteen phototype illustrations to each 

volume, —— from photographs of cities, public edifices, 

and reproductions of paintings, representing remarkable 

events narrated. Large 8vo. Large type, printed on fine 
per, and handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt top, 

$s. oo per volume, net. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

Two volumes. Now ready. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Two volumes. 


Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. ‘Two volumes. 
Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP Il. Three volumes. 
Now ready. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
By Owen Wister. Illustrations by John Stewardson. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

The story deals with the old days of chivalry in England, 
and knights, monks, dragons, and crusades afford abundant 
material for a romantic tale. The illustrations are unique 
and full of humor. 


ATLINA, THE QUEEN OF THE FLOATING ISLE. 


By M. B. M. Toland, author of ‘‘ Eudora,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by full-page photogravure reproductions of drawings by 
Bloomer, Weir, Church, Dielman, Jones, Jaccaci, Denman, 
Du Mond, and Twachtman, and numerous decorative de- 
signs throughout the text by A. F. Jaccaci. Cloth, gilt, 
$2.50 ; full silk, $3.50; morocco, $4.00. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


The Latest, the Cheapest, the Best. New Type, New Sub- 
jects, New Illustrations, New Maps. Concise, simple, clear, 
accurate, and easy of reference. Twenty years later than 
any other Ne ah in the market. Complete in ten 
volumes. Vols. I., III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIII., and 
IX. ready. Vol. X. pak ay in December. " Specimen pages 
sent on application. Price, per vol., cloth, $3.00; sheep, 
$4.00 ; half morocco, $4.50. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


A Book for the Young. With numerous illustrations. Small 
4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 


By Helen Milman, author of ‘‘ Little Ladies.’’ Illustrated. 
Small 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK 











TALES FROM TEN POETS. | 














tions from flash-light Photographs o 45th d. es ‘ ee ey : 
Sy. omen. ie, Gears “9g By Amélie Rives. tame. Cth $1.29 | Stutehinoom, oo illustrations, “Sumall gto. Cloth, $1.73. 
000 HGTON 
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a 
You 1000 Free Scholarships. 
HAVE At the leading Colleges of the country—YaLz, Vassar, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, WELLESLEY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GEORGETOWN ; 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 

pay your 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


EXPENSES. 











leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture— 


the great schools of Art, aes Music, the 





ALL ARE OPEN 10 YOU. 


Tue COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE WILL SIGNALIZE ITS FIRST EDITION OF 150,000 COPIES FOR JANUARY 1893, 


sent out from its own printing-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the leading colleges and schools 
of the country in consideration of work which any ambitious young boy or girl can readily do—work at once honorable and easy of 
accomplishment. 
If you wish to educate yourself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and washing paid at any leading school or college 
without putting the expense upon your parents, and solely through your own efforts—send for a pamphlet giving full particulars to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broapway, FIFTH AVENUE AND 25TH STREET, NEw YORK, 
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OHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Important New Books 


The Children of the 


Poor 


By Jacos A. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
$2. ei 


“Mi none toed venting. ae, hyn he Seows what 
he hos Settee t is m e knows 
— tot tell ina =e eishenatal way what he he has 

A. F, SCHAUFFLER, t of 
New York ne ith, Mission Society. 
“The book is . model of what such writing 
should agg it, eniiewers, fall of 
n fac impressions, and free 
sentimentality.” —Nation. 


Bernard of Clairvaux 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. 
A Historical Study. By RiIcHARpD S. 
Storrs, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 8vo. $2.50. 

A 9 portrait of Bernard and an pee — 


ic.ure of his times. It is 
istorica not dogmatic or sectarian, —~ b f will 














shedding new iene: upon an important but. ag 
familiar peeiod of history. 


“It is a sympathetic and ae portrayal 
by a living preacher, himself just] As wring of 
one of the prestens preachers of the Roman 
Communion aud gA ~ Ted on — his impress 
was stamped.” FISHE 


Marse Chan 





By THoMAS NELSON PAGE. New Edi- 
tion. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Square 12mo. $1.50. 


“The best short 
American, and santas mtly worth: _ roe 
dress in which it now avpears. he 
drawings are at and Sympathetic. Ph a- 
delphia Press 

“3 eens out 5 superb holiday form. Mr 

odler has caught a. the spirit of the 
font. he delicacy and truthfulness ig is touch 
have been well brought out.”—Boston 


Spanish Cities 


ever written by an 





With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. 
By C. A. STODDARD, D.D., Editor of N. 
Y. Observer. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ There are few books more entertaining than 
this. Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveler, s es 

ery admir- 
ably. His style is direct, easy and graceful. 
His descriptions are concise yet 8 and mark- 
edly elegant.”"—Chicago Inter-Ocea 

“He has mastered the art of writing books o 
travel. ie . fulfills the ideal of a delightful AN 
nion whose conversation has informing quali- 
Rnlot mont b bel: bo amy 2 whose =e has 
sparkle without froth.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


«*« Sold by all \pechetlions or sent, postpaid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY WEEKLY ECLECTIC. 

















FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period: 
ical Literature. 

It selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in every department, 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 
“Only the best has ever filled its pages; th 
thought rendered in the purest —— 
peor or unworthy has sever arsed 
of THE Livinec AGE.” — The Pre 
phia, April 15, 1892. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
forming four volumes; presenting a mass of matter 
Unequalied in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 


Nouns 
n i Ag columns 


Desiring to extend its circulation the publishers 

present the following advantageous offer by ac- 

fies which every family may become the posses- 
sor 0 


A me 5 y-" WORK ON THE BIBLE 
the nominal cost of one dollar. 

‘Littell’ Living Age, one year, $8.00 ) For 
$15.505 «The Wonderful Story of Old,” 7.50 ($9.00 
THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD, 

by Marcius yo. + Noaened in two large octavo vol- 
umes, at $7.50, co the sacred record from Genesis to 
Revelation, ana | is ha d from the ‘ace 


‘ters. 
is a magnificent work.” — Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D. 


Bend for descriptive circulars, 
The ae includes postage on THE nee AGE 
subscriber’. 





only. must be sent at the Se. 
iz fivike AGE is published weekly at a 
year, free of postage. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
1893 will be sent Corey the two October issues contain- 
ing a powerful story by Frank Harris, edi/or of THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND Loss, 
and also the numbers of 1892 publ! after the receipt 
“ce ahe iors enetinns <ih clubbi 

continue r po u bi} 
crcempamniats whereby one = ~ ther perlodteals g 
7 be jee at = ereeme 4 
mo fo ac ag “tully describ- 
ihe above and 0 other offers sent on application. 
Brads copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 each. 
LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 


Seasonable Publications. 


*,* Our new catalogue is now ready and can 
be had free on application. 2 


For Wedding Presents and Presentations. 


The ‘‘ Bedford” Shakespeare. 


In I2handy volumes, in inexpensive as well as exclu- 
sive styles. Cloth, $7.50 per set in cloth case, 
also kept in various choice leather bindings and 
leather cases, descriptions of which can be had 
from your bookseller. 


The most charming little handy-volume edition 


ever issued ; clear type, with borders, etc., in carmine; 
reliable text, and superb bindings. 


Now ready, a new novel by the author of “Her 
Benny,” “Sea Waif,” etc. In 12mo, cloth, 
novel design, price, $1.25. 


Where Duty Lies. 


A Cornish Story. By S1Las K. HOCKING, F.R.H.S. 
Written in this powerful writer’s vigorous style. 
This story will be found unusually interesting 
and full of life and character. 


*,* First edition of 10,000 sold on publication. 
In 12mo, cloth, price 50 cents. 


Home Acting for Amateurs. 


Six original comediettas by NELLA PARKER. Con- 
tents—“‘ Fairy Caught,” ‘“‘Cynthia’s Captive,” 
“Theo,” “For the Honor of the House,” “ A Mid- 
summer Jest,” “In Danger’s Hour.” Also price 
50 cents, HOME ACTING FOR AMATEURS, 
A Second Series by the same author. 


The Girls’ Home Companion. 


Acomplete encyclopedia of refinement, duties and 
pleasures, work and play, for young ladies, Edited 
by Mrs. L. VALENTINE, assisted by a corps of 
ladies. Fully illustrated and handsomely bound, 
for presentation, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


A novelty for kindergarten use and for mothers and 
children. In 4to size, picture board cover, $1.50. 


The Children’s Object Book. 


Containing 32 pages and hundreds of the common 
objects of our every-day life illustrated in colors 
with their names underneath, the upper portion 
of each page being devoted toa pictorial repre- 
sentation of the use of the articles. 


JUST READY. PRICE, 31.50, 
(In 4to, size, with cloth cover of appropriate design.) 


The Life of Our Lord. 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN, 
Fully Illustrated with Beautifal Pictures. 


*,* The easiest and most familiar words are used, 
and the sacred text kept to as closely ag possible; its 
divine simplicity beiifg far preferable to any other 
style of writing the story. 


*,* Also a cheaper edition for Sunday-schools, stiff 
cardboard pictorial cover, price 50 cents. 


The Diary and Letters of Madame 
D’Arblay 


(FRANCES BURNEY). With # by W. C. WARD, 
and prefaced by LORD MACAULAY’S essay. With 
portraits. In 3 vols., smooth dark blue linen 
boards, price, $2.25 per set; or in “ Roxburgh”’ 
style, cloth, gilt tops, price, $3.00 per set, boxed , 
or, half calf, gilt tops, $6.00 per set. 


“There are few more readable works in our litera- 
ture than the Diary of Madame D’Arblay.”—The Chris- 
tian Union. 


Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on receipt of price. 
3 Cooper Union, - New York. 


COLUMBIAN EDITIOND 
OF 


tH UNITED 
SSTATES: 


A HISTORY. 


By JOHN OLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘History of the World.” 


With over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations, 








Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together with 
Portraits of Presidents, Flags of all Nations, 
and Seals of the States in colors, covering 
period 1492-1893. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


One Volume, 
Sve, Cloth, 


$3.75. 


CHARLES E. BROWN & CO, 
or The United History Co., 
Sensible Holiday or Birthday 
A handsome 72- catalogu avtuatal of valesbto 
side ete dE a 


PAUL G 
m Ave., Brooklyn, 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER OF 


Than which no more reemee bred or more entertaining num- 
7 has ever been issued. 
A new cover printed in gold and green. 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 
¢ Thomas Nelson Page, 
F. Hopkinson mith, Gre Grace King and others. 


Opening , chapters of 
<¢ BENEFITS FORGOT,” 
A powerful novel of life in Colorado; its business 
methods and romance, e, by Wolcott Balestier. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
Full-pageengravings by Americanm-and French artists. 
SALVINI’S REMINISCENCES. 


Interesting notes from the > great actor’s autobiography. 


“* War Correspondence as a sa Fine Art,” by Archibald 
Forbes; ‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune ;” ‘‘ Browning;” 
“ Picturesque New York,” 2” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Rudyard Kipling, T. B. Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Harrison, Washington Gladden, 
John Hay, James Whitcomb Riley, Etc. 








“For the enlightened owners of gardens and wood- 
lands this journal is invaluable. —N. Y. Tribune. 


LA.JOURNALO 
LANDSCAPE 





Filled every week with original, enter- 
taining and exact information from the best 
American and European authorities about 
trees, shrubs, flowers and fruit ; the beauti- 
fying of home-grounds, roadsides and parks; 
the preservation of forests and of natural 
scenery, together with vigorous editorial 
treatment of topics within its field and 
illustrations of the highest artistic finish. 


“The arbiter in matters of rural taste.”— Boston 
Transcript. ee — specimen of pure literature.” “ 
—N. Y. Journal mmerce. “ Faultless in m: 
up. "— Phila. Press. 3 Tiinstentions of rare excellence.” 
alo Courier. “Editea with signal ability.”— 
Cine nnati Times-Star. 


Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 


"Special Clubbing Offer for 1893 : The 
Independent and a new Subscription to 
Garden and Forest, $5.60. 


ont men copy and net clubbing rates with other 
periodicals sent free on application. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER. PER Afeataly.. ne Bright, = 
teresting fonewe. Nee as oe Ten 


more co’ eee Se one ress, cts. tom per year. 
Single subscriptions, 25 cts. 
co GE RING LIGHT monthly). double sheet, 
used asa _ semi-m Pure, wholesome 
A 8 choice inlustrations; IF sted ,for younger 
classes. Terms same as “ Child’s P Paper.’ 

APPLES OF GOLD, for Primary classes, in 
weekly es beautiful pictures and printed in large, 
clear type; a chromo picture each quarter. Nothing 
better for the little ones. Subscription 50 cts. a year; 
5 peoey 35 cts. each ; 10 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 

AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of Shakeel Christianity, having bright articles from 
the best writers. It ought to bein every household. 
pon Fe @ year; 5copies to one address, $1; 20 
$3.50; 40 or more copies, 15 cts. each. 

Each of the above to one subscriber, $1 per 


year, postpaid, Sample copies free. 


HINTS AND HELPS 
ON THE INTER-NATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. Pungent, 
By ite. expositions of the lessons for the whole year. 
a Burrell, D.D., and Rev. Joseph D. 
rrell. 389 pp. 12mo. 25. 


= gg robably, will the practical lessons and 
spiritual teac'! of the Sunday-school Le p= = for 
th e — be = are brightly. tersely and pointed- 
resented th n these e tory and homiletic 
studies. They — peculiarly suggestive. ”—CHRIS- 
TIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

BosTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 

ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 














CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. S. FRANCISCO, 785 Market St, 








ALL HOLIDAY BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Latest Books. 
Essays in Miniature. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, auther of “ Points of View.” 
(“F. F. F. Series.”) Stamped cloth, etc., 218 pages, 
75 cents. 


“Miss Repplier is our most clever essayist.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


Flower o' the Vine: Romantic Bal- 
lads and Sospiri di Roma. 


By WILLIAM SHARP, author of “ A Fellowe and His 
Wife” (with Miss Howard), * Life and Letters of 
Joseph Severn,” etc. With an intreduction by 
THOMAS A. JANVIER, and a portrait of the au- 
thor. Tastefully bound, with appropriate decora- 
tive design, cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


Life and Letters of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IREtAND. Octavo volume, 330 
pages, with portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. Vellum 
cloth (half bond), 8vo, $1.75. 


Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes. 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, author of 
“Dukesborough Tales.” (“F. F. F. Series.”’) 
Stamped cloth, etc., about 200 pages, with frontis- 
piece by Dan Beard. Price, 75 cents. 


Colonel Johnston is easily the dean among Southern 
mer of letters, and the announcement of a new vol- 
ume from his pen calls for little comment. It is suffi- 
cient to state that he has selected a number of his 
i} characteristic Georgia tales, now first publishe | 

in book form, includin; “A Weddi ing in ly Dis- 
trict,” “The Townses,”’ a Bachelor's 6 in a Naine,’, 





llustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
*,* Our books are for sale by all booksellers, or are 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Stirring the Eagle’s Nest, and Other Prac- 
tical Discourses. By Rev. T. L. CUYLER, 
D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“His words burn within us while we read.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 





DR. PIERSON’S SERMONS. 


The Heart of the Gospel: Twelve Sermons 
Delivered at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, England. By Rev. Ar- 
THUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

“Ifany one wishes to know how Dr. Pierson has been 

preaceing to Dr. Spurgeon’s people in the great Taber- 

what it isin his sermons which has made 

them want him back again, he may find it all in this 

volume. The ‘Heart of the Gospel’ is certainly un- 
veiled in its pages.” —The Presbyterian. 


The Divine Art of Preaching. By Rev. 
ARTHUR T. PiERSON, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. This is designed ‘to give 
helpfu ‘hints on the use of books, method 
in study, cultivation of habits ‘of force 
and style, etc. 


“Without hesitation we rank Dr. Pierson as one of 
the foremost living homilists.”—Golden Rule. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Publishers, 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
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G. P. PUTNANS SONS, | REVELLS NEW BOoKs. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE YOW READY: 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. Picturedin Holy Word and 
Sacred Art. Edited by JEssICA CONE. 
With 64 illustratioos from celebrated 
paintings. Square 8vo, bound in white 
and gold, red edges, $3.50. 

The following are a few of the illustrations, repro- 
duced from photographs of the great paintings—of 
Bodenhausen’s “ The Madonna,” Dobson’s “ The Good 
Shepherd,” Reni’s “The Annunciation,” Mtiller’s 
“The Nativity,” Portael’s “The Star in the East,” 
Bouguereau’s “The Flight into Egypt,” Ittenbach’s 
“The Christ Child,” “‘ Doré’s “ Christ Walking on the 
sea, etc., etc. f 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE, 
Each play ina separate volume. Size 
81¢x5 inches. Large, clear type. How- 
ard’s charming illustrations. Text 
complete and unexpurgated. Flexible 
leather binding. Volumes sold separate- 
ly. 7% cents each (in box), and orders 
invited for the complete set. 

The first group will comprise these plays: The Tem- 
pest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Twelfth Night, The Winter's Tale. 


JAPAN IN ART AND INDUS- 
TRY. With aGlance at Japanese Man- 
ners and Customs. Translated from the 
French of Felix Régamy, by M. FRENCH- 
SHELDON and ELI LEMON SHELDON. 
12mo, fully illustrated, $1.75. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
CHARLES LAMB, comprising Selec- 
tions from Lamb’s Letters and Essays, 
together with anecdotes by his friends, 
culled from various sources. Compiled 
by ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. (No. 
XXXIX ia the Knickerbocker Nuggets 
series.) With portrait from a drawing 
by Hancock in 1798, in the possession of 
Mr. Cottle. $1.00. 

*, 150 copies will be printed on Large 

Paper with Proof of the Portrait. $8.75. 


THE CUSTOMS AND MONU- 
MENTS OF PREHISTORIC PEO- 
PLES. By the MARQUIS DE NADAIL- 
LAC, author of ‘‘ Prehistoric America,” 
etc. Translated, with the permission 
of the author, by Nancy BELL (N. 
D’ANVERS). Fully illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE 
WORTHIES. By C.LINToN Ross, 
author of ‘‘ [he Speculator,” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents, Being an adventure of 
a French gentleman in ’70; one of a 
nobleman of old Touraine, turned Jesu- 
it; one of a certain follower of the 
Stuarts, told by themselves. 

“A delightful specimen of the style of the author, 


who is certain to grow rapidly in popular favor.”’— 
Boston Traveller. 


*,* Illustrated Holiday No. of Notes on New Books, 
and prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets series | 
sent on application. 

Best about our FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


AMERICAN 
WILD 
FLOWERS, By Pret. GEO. L.GOOD- 


51 fine Colored Plates by Isaag Sprague. 
40, Cloth, im A DOX.........6.4-seeeeeeeeeeeeveeeners $15 (0 


FERNS OF 
NORTH 
AMERICA. By Prof. D. C. EATON, 


81 Colored Plates of all the Species. 
AE dai ve cscndbescinck els po cess esesese $30 00 
*,* Full Catalog ti 
BRA DLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 
18 Arch Street, Boston. 


TWO USEFUL COOK BOOKS. 


99 Practical Methods of Utilizing Boiled 
Beef and the Original Recipe for Stewed 
Chicken by Babet. Preface by Mme. DE Fovt- 
CLOSE, Translated from the French by A. R. 
1 vol., oblong 16mo, 75 cents. 


To the practical housekeeper this little manual will 
prove eo nm as it not only gives the recipes for 











cooking beef. ep the accompanying sauces and 
Saverteee Gee ae themselves ‘ 1 promote a 
saa for -_ 


io 1 cooking, both in those who 

w the agua = onane who care little 
for! it. For’ the o: a7 vl who wants to live 
well, the book is fail of felightfal surprises. 


What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish. A 
Guide for- Amateur Cooks. By Miss H. L. Saw- 
TELLE. Oblong 16mo, 75 cents. 

“What One Can Do with a Cente Dial ” tells how 
one can make } appetiz: hes in a chafing- 
dish, from clams, lobsters, and various re- 
chauffes of fish toa a capitolade of carey, with inter- 
mediate plats of vegetables, eggs, etc.—an astonish- 
ingly on gl range of Gainty % dishes that t the —— 

cook can -ypaeaad without the heat and disorder of 
kitchen stove 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publisher, 


JOHN IRELAND, 1199 Broadway, N. Y. 





Men and Morals. 
i er James Stalker, M.A., D.D. iene, | ee 


CONTETS :—THE FoUR MEN—TEMPTATION—CON- 
SCIENCE—CULTURE—THE RELIGION FOR TO-DAY— 
CHRIST AND THE WANTS OF HUMANITY—PUBLIC 
SPIRIT—THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION—YOUTH AND 


Divine Balustrades. 


And Other Sermons, by Rev. Robert S. Mac- 
Arthur, D.D, 12mo, cloth, gilt top.. a 25 


A few of the sermons: Divine ‘Balustrad es 5 
Answer by Fire; The Bible and Criticism ; Yettiel 
Piety ; No Mere Sea; The Dead and the Living Christ. 


I Believe in God the Father 
Almighty. 


By Rev. J 7 or Rerspup, D.D. 12m 


0. 
cloth, gilt top........ divine Pe iae cares vs $1.00 


A book for jon men nepeetalien but most. useful 
for all in its clear presentation.of the ground for be- 
lief in the existence of the one true arid only God. 5 


Did a Hen or an Egg Exist 


First. 


mae hos yh with aSkeptic. By Jacob Horner. 
by James Crompton. 12mo, oor 
PO FIN iso 6 sa niokigs Ra's gn tad anaes 


“In these talks a shrewd thinker points out some a 
the chief difficulties in the anti-Christian creed.” 


Making a Beginning. 
A Book for Young Men. By William _ 
Lacey. 18mo, Cloth. -.. 65 6.55.50.5 $1. 
Common-sense, anecdotic chapters on how tomake a 


good start in life. Full of incidents and illustrations 


drawn from life; and while adapted for young men, 


it will be found Suitable for young women. 


The London Daily Press. 


By H. W. Massingham. Profusely illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth................. $1.00 


Very welcome toall who like to look behind the 
scenes and see how the great London dailies are 


The Child of the Ganges. 


A Tale of the Judson Mission, by Rev. Prof. 
R. N. Barrett. Illustrated. 12mo, 
MONG H ncaa tse e'S. oe cba tcniomeees $1.25 
Containing many striking incidents in the life of 

Adoniram Judson, deftly woven into a most interest- 

ing and fascinating story. 


Turn Over a New Leaf. 


Words to Young ae at School, by B. B. 
Comegys. 12mo, cloth.............. .50 
CONTENTS: The New Leaf; Walking in Truth 

Doin, Ill—Doing meek! What Shall I do? Money Not 

the Chief Good ; Don t; Counting the Days; No Time 

— the Present; Being Let Go; The Leaf Turned 
ver. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


FLEMING H. REVELL CoO., 


NEW YorK, 30 Union Square, East. 
CHICAGO, 148-150 Madison Street. 








66 DIFFERENT BOOK Nogron THEN 


ATTRACTIVE AND AMUSING TO LITTLE 
CHILDREN. Prices are 15c, 25c, 50c. 


Among the latest are: 
Dutton’s Comic Menagerie. 

Acut out toy book of the Greatest Show on 
Earth. Large 4to, 12 color and 2 type pages, 
50 cents. 

The Sugar Plum House that Jack 


Built. 

Toy book by Harriet M. Bennetr. Large 

4to, 12 color pages, 50 cents. 
Bible Heroes. 
Eight large color plates and 10 pages of text, 
50 cents. 
Palestine Pictures. 
Eight color and 2 type pages, 50 cents. 
A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Twenty-four little toy books, cut out in shapes. 

Mother Purr and Family. (Cats.) 

A Happy Family. (Pigs. 

Fowl and Little Fowls. (Chickens. ) 

lirs. Bunny and the [lisses Bunny. (Rabbits.) 

Dot and Her Darlings. (Dogs 

Mrs. Duck and Family. (Ducks.) 

Each kind, a mother and three little ones, in an 
envelope for 35 cents. These are really wonderful 
value. 

Catalogue sent free on application. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIE. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassay St. New York, 





CHARLES E. MERRILL 


& 00.8 AUTHORIZED 


BRANTWOOD EDITION OF RUSKIN'S WORKS. 


only edition i prose in this country with his consent. and from the mc of which he derives a profit ~ 


Bach volume of es were contains a@ spec 


oduction written by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, o 


ile the two volumes 0! poems, now for the first time published WG Catia in chronologica 
Coll 


ae oon care ive edited, with critical an 


biographical notes, by his secretar: y, W 


“* Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & Co. Fgh the only authorized edition of the writings of Mr. John Ruskin, 


ana cnene es the different American ed 


ich have appeared from time to time the only one which is worthy 


of a permanent place in a well-stocked library.”—RICHARD H. STODDARD in Mail and Express. 


The price of the unillustrated volumes is $1.50 each, and the volumes with the full-page 
illustrations $2.75 each. 


A descriptive circular mailed free 


to any address by the publishers. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 








Choice Gifts at 


The yoy have spared neither pains nor expense 
to render he volumes im this remarkable series the 
most eess ‘uleditions in existence of the works selected 
for publication 

Poems of Robert Browning. 

His own selections. Illustrated by THOMAS Mc- 
ILVAINE. 

Poems of Mrs. Browning. 

Illustrated by FREDERICK C. GORDON. 

Aurora Leigh. 

Illustrated by FREDERICK _C. GORDON. This vol- 
ume includes a few other of Mrs. Browning’s Poems 
besides “ Aurora Leigh,” and with the preceding — 
ume of the series forms her complete works. Thes 
volumes can be bad boxed together in cloth, half calf, 
or half levant. They come seperately in ali the more 
expensive bindings referred to below. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Illustrated by JOSEPH H. GLEESON. Mr. Gleeson 
visited Scotland for the purpose of making these 
illustrations, and his drawings have the value of 
great accuracy, as well as artistic merit. 

For a list of the standard works previously pub- 
lished in this popular series, send for DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE. 

Each is a ligated ang 12mo volume, most 


™ Orchid” or cloth binding, $1.50. 

For a full descriytion of choice bindings, varying 
from $3.00 to $5.00, and for a list of the volumes in this 
series then = are offered in sets, in the orchid or a beau- 
tiful red and white binding, send for DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE. 


CAMEO SERIES. 


Concerning Cats. 

A book of poems with the cat ges a subject, b) many 
authors, selected by GRAHAM R. ToMsO With nu- 
merous illustrations by ARTHUR TOMBON. THOMAS 
GRAY, COWPER, JOHN GAY, MATTHEW PRIOR, 
HEINE and EDMUND GOSSE are among the authors 
represented in the collection. 

A Chapter from the Greek Anthology. 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 

The authors represented include PLATO, SOPHO- 
CLES, LUCIAN, LUCILLIUS and many 0. her leading 
Greek writers. 

Each 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, of peculiarly elongated 
shape and in an odd binding, $1.50 ; De Luxe edition, on 
Japan paper, $5.00. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 


By A PELLOW STUDENT. 

Translated from the German by HENRY HAYWARD. 
This work does not aim to ae a study of Bis- 
marck as a statesman, but it dep the “man him- 
self.”” 12mo, red and black cl cloth, ‘Slt 00. 


NEW VOLUMES BY POPULAR 
POET 


Rings and Love-Knots. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, author of “Cap and 
Bells.” 


Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems. 
By WILLIAM Warsow. 
of these works can be had in the cloth or 





aie binding, at si 00, or in more expensive bindings, 
at from $2.00 to $3.00. 


Moderate Prices. 


POEMS BY DOBSON, LOCKER, 


AND PRAED. 


With numerous vignette illustrations by various 
artists. 

1 volume, 4to, gilt top, cloth, or in an illuminated 
binding, $3.00. ’ 

Silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box,$3.50. 


THE BUNNY STORIES. 
By JOHN H. JEWETT. 


A collection of the famous BUNNY STORIES, which 
achieved such a wide pc yeeria when originally pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. With 66 illustrations by CuL- 
MER BARNES. 

1 vol., 4to, in a beautiful and unique binding; cloth. 
with a’ frame enclosing a white panel on which ap- 
pears s the figure of Father Bunny, wearing a coat of 

right color, $1.75. 


FAIRY TALES. 
1. Maud Humphrey’s Bobvk of Pairy Tales. 


A most attractive work, fullof unique features. and 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful books of the 
kind ever published, With 24 color. plates. 


Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, #2.50. 


2. Favorite Fairy Tales. 


This book is made up of selections from “ Maud 
Humphrey’s Book of Fairy Tales,” and contains 13 
colored plates. 


Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25, 


MASTERPIECES BY FRA AN- 
CELICO. 


Containing six exact reproductions, in smaller size, 
of the works of FRA ANGELICO. Highly finished, 
with backgrounds in burnished gold bronze. The 
pictures reproduced are: Madonna della Stella, Glo- 
ria in Excelsis, Jubilate Deo, Cantata Domino, Te 
Deum Laudamus, and Landate ‘Dominum. 


Large 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


LIFE’S FAIRY TALES. 


By J. A. MITCHELL, editor of Life,and author of 
The Last American.’ 


‘A series of eleven fairy tales, full of the quaint hu- 
mor that marks Mr. Mitchell’s writings. With nu- 
merous illustratisns by GIBSON, JOHNSON, ATTWOOD 
and others. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


CALENDARS AND NOVELTIES. 


The finest line of Calendars ever offered. Forty-five 
varieties to choose from, ranging in prices from 15 
cents to $3.00. Also a choice line of C hristmas and 
Birthday Cards, Photograph Frames, Pen-wipers, and 
Card Cases. Send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


Exquisite fac-similes of new water-color sketches 

by MAUD HUMPHREY. Also examples of the work of 
FRANCIS DAY, H. W. McVIcKAR, J. M. BARNSLEY, 
Percy and LEON MORAN, WALTER PALMER, and 
other well-known artists. 





Send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. Onreceipt of ten cents, TWO COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address. On — of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any address (at 


the publisher's expense). Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 29 W. 23d St., New York City. 


When you write, , please 1 mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Octave Thanet, 
Rachel Carew, 
Duffield Osborne, 
Jonathan Sturges, 
4 Margaret Kent, 
Herbert Bashford, 


Joseph Kirkland, 





THE LOW PRICE, 





83 Mention this paper. 


M. G. McClelland, 

Chas. W. Coleman, Edward Everett Hale, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, William Archer, 
Jno. Vance Cheney, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 


Gertrude Atherton, Jeannette H. 
Thos. Nelson Page, 
Charles W. Shinn, Effie W. Merriman, 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson, Kate Jordan, 


laces it within the reach of all periodical readers, and clearly makes it the magazine 
for the people. To introduce it, a sample number will be sent for Five Cents. Address 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE Co. 


112-114 So. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


VF VVVVVVVVVVVV VX 


MAGAZINE 


fue "NEW" PETERSON: 


A HIGH-CLASS LITERARY MONTHLY AT A LOW PRICE > 
It has a corps of writers surpassed by none, and equaled by few magazines. > 
Among them are: 


Howard Seely, | 
Hamlin Garland, 


Lillie B. Chace Wyman, iB. O. Flower, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Minna Irving, 
Florence Earle Coates, 


Talcott Williams, < 


Ella Higginson, } 
Alice Maude Ewell, 
Minot J. Savage, 

Miss Coolbrith, 


Walworth, 


who will contribute some of their best work to its pages. 


‘ 
$2.00 PER YEAR, , 













SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPEN DEN T who would like to 


have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo. 
dated by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 


he would like the paper sent. 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


France in the Nineteenth Century, 
1830-1890. 


By Elizabeth W. Latimer. Handsomely 
illustrated with 22 Portrait. 8vo, $2.50. 


In this brilliant and absorbing narrative Mrs. Lati- 
mer has made history as fascinating as fiction. This 
is, indeed, the peculiar merit of her book, possessing 
exceptional facilities for acquiring information, she 
has brought to her task fine scholarship, ripe judg- 
ment, and a most engaging literary style. The rap- 
idly changing and dramatic scenes of French history, 
from the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte to the fall of 
Boulanger, have never been more vividly portrayed 
than In this work. A very valuable feature of the 
work is the large number of unusually fine portraits 
which adorn its pages. 


Sound and Music. 


By the Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., Professor 
of Physics in the University of Notre 
Dame. Profusely illustrated. $3.50. 


Few besides special students realize that within the 
past few years the wonderful discoveries made in the 
science of acoustics equal those made in electricity or 
chemistry. The service which Professor Zahm has 
rendered to all intelligent readers, especially to music 
lovers, by this delightful, popular, yet rigidly scien- 
tific work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recog- 
nition. “The main purpose of this book,” says the 
author in his preface, “ 
eral readers an exaci knowledge based on experiment 
of the principles of acoustics, and te present at the 
same time a brief exposition of the physical basis of 
musical harmony.” 


A History of Modern Philosphy 


(From the Renaissance to the Present). 
By B.C. Burt, A.M. $4.00. 


The wor is divided into three periods, which are 
subdiviced intogroups ofauthors. A brief biography 
of each authcr is given, followed by a list of his prin- 
cipal works and a sammary of his philosophy and of 
his relation to the history of modern thought. The 
content of his philosophic system and his influence 
upon succeeding thinkers are then briefly stated, 
together with the author’s own comments and criti- 
cisms. The work is atone in the field whieh it occu- 
pies, and is notable for the accuracy of its facts and 


is to give musicians and gen- 


2 vols., 


summaries, and for its perspicuous style. 


References for Literary Workers. 


Crown, 8vo, $3.00. 


The author has divided his work into twelve de- 
partments: History, Art, Political Economy, Litera- 
ture, Science, etc. Each subject under these general 
heads is introduced by a vigorous synopsis which 
combines comprehensiveness of view with concise- 
ness of statemeni. With each subject is given a 
very full bibliography. For writers and public 
speakers, and, in fact for all who use works of refer- 
ence, the book will be found to be almost indispensa- 
ble. 


The Last Voyages of the Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea. 


B 7 Charles Paul MacKie, author of “With 
the Admiral] of the Ocean Sea.”’ Crown 
8vo. (In Press.) 

This is one of the most graphic accounts ever writ- 
en of the later voyages of the discoverer of America. 

Mr. MacKie writes with the confidence of an author- 

ity and the warmth of a champion, but with the im- 

partiality ofa Judge. The service which he has here 


By Henry Matsen. 


which have of late obscured the fair fame of the great 
Admiral, deserves to be recognized even above the 
sterling merits of his book. 


The Children’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


By M. Louise Putnam. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is just what it pretends to be—a life of the great 
President told in the simple words which any child 
can understand, and withal containing a most inter- 
esting histery of the Civil War. . . . Portions of 
many of the President’s speeches are given, and the 
machinery of Government is talked over in a way 
which cannot fail of fixing it in a child’s memory.”— 





Laurel-Crowned Letters. 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt 
tops, each, $1.00; half calf, or half 
morocco, each, $2.75. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHES- 


TERFIELD. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Edward Gilpin Johnson. 


THE BESL LETTERS OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE, Edited, with an Introduction, by Anna 
B. McMahan. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Shirley C. Hughson. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited, with a 
dedicatory Letter to Lady Mary, by Octave Thanet. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Edward P. Anderson. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Edward Gilpin Johnson. 

Other volumes to follow. 

“A series noted for its integral worth and typo- 

graphical beauties.”—The Philadelphia Ledger. 

“It was an admirable idea to issue in such beauti- 

ful and handy form a selection fall enough to give an 

adequate idea of the writers and their times, yet 
small enough to require not more than a due propor- 
tion of time for their reading.”—The New York 

Evangelist. 


Laurel-Crowned Verse. 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt 
tops, each, $1.00; half calf or half 
morocco, each, $2.75. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, Scott. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 
Byron, 

PARADISE LOST. Milton. 

LALLA ROOKH. Moore. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING, Tennyson. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Pope’s Transla- 
tion, 2 vols. 


Other volumes to follow. 


“The special merits of these editions, aside from 
the graceful form of the books, lies in the editor’s re- 
serve. Whenever the autbor has provided a preface 
or notes, this apparatus is given, and thus some inter- 
esting matter is revived, but the editor himself re- 
frains from loading the books with his own writing.” 
—The Atlantic Monthly, 


Laurel-Crowned Tales. 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half calf or 
half morocco, each,$2.75. 


ABDALLAH, By Laboulaye. 

RAPHAEL. By Lamartine. 

RASSELAS. By Johnson. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Gold- 
smith. 

THE EPICUREAN. By Moore. 

PICCIOLA. By Saintine. 


Other volumes to follow. 


“The publishers have shown excellent discrimina- 
tion in their choice of material for their projected 
library of choice fiction, and they have certainly 
given these initial volumes a form that bespeaks the 
warmest praise.” —The Beacon, Boston. 


Prince Tip Top. 


A Fairy Tale. By Margaret Bouvet, author 
of “‘Sweet William” and “ Little Mar- 
jorie’s Ive Story.” Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 


“ Prince Tip Top” is so utterly unlike either of Miss 
Bouvet’s earlier books as to give her readers a genu- 
ine surprise. In this volume she has given loose rein 
to a merry and rollicking humor. It isa jolly and 
healthy little bit of Opéra Bouffe for children, full of 
fun and go, with a happy adjustment of fairy ma- 
chinery. Miss Armstrong has entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of the story and adorned it with a se- 
ries of fascinating pictures. 


Sweet William. 


By ‘Marguerite Bouvet. Illustrated by 
Helen and Margaret Armstrong. Small 
4to, $1.50. 


**Sweet William ’ has the very favorable distinc- 
tion of never having received an adverse criticism. 
Indeed, it would be a very critical child, or older 
person either, who did not find pleasure in this 
charming little story of child life in a Normandy 


Little Marjorie’s Love-Story. 


By Marguerite Bouvet. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 


“It is rarely a better story is written for children 
than this. . . . It is told with exquisite delicacy, 
and its pathos is touching in the extreme. The les- 
sons of the story are made most impressive—lessons 
good for children to learn. The illustrations are 
charming, and the mechanical work excellent in 
every decail.”—Ourrent Review. 


A Song of Life. 


By Margaret.Warner Morley. With illus- 
trations of flowers, fishes, frogs, birds, 
etc., artistically set in the Text. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


“Thave seen nothing better—I might say nothing 
really as good—in its line. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is at once thoroughly scientific and in admirable 
taste. Matters that might seem to some quite unman- 
ble in a popular or tional book are explain- 
ed with equal clearness and delicacy. It ought to have 
a welcome from every teacher and every parent.”’— 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt, D. (Editor of “ Rolfe’s Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare”) in a letter to the Publishers. 


Christmas Stories from French 
and Spanish Writers. 


By Antoinette Ogden. 16mo, $1.25. 


Enjoyable is just the word with which to describe 
this book. The novel and piquant features of the 
Continental Christmas—so different from the English 
“plam pudding” tradition and our own American 
customs—are delightfully presented, and in trans- 
lations singularly felicitous. 


Cousin Phillis. 


A Story of English Love. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Tales from Foreign Lands, 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


“ Mrs. Gaskell,” says George Sand,” has done what 
neither I nor other female writers in France can ac- 
complish; she has written novels which excite the 
deepest interest in men of the world, and which every 
girl will be the better for reading.” ‘‘Cousin Phillis” 
is considered by many to be Mrs. Gaskell’s best piece 
of work. 





Marianela. 


A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from 
the Spanish of B. Perez Galdos, by 
Henry W. Lester. Tales from Foreign 
Lands. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


This famous series of Tales from Foreign Lands re- 
ceives a rich acquisition in this exquisitely beautiful 
and pathetic story by the great Spanish writer, whose 
refined fancy and literary charms half conceal his 
deep insight into human nature and his profound 
philosophy of life. 


Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


By Jane Porter. Finely printed and bound. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


This edition is uniform with that of “ The Scottish 
Chiefs” and “ The Children of the Abbey,’ published 
last year,-~which the Boston Times pronéunced “beau- 
tifully bound, faultlessly printed, and thoroughly ad- 
mirable editions. 


Valeria, 


And Other Poems. (Including the ‘“ Co- 
lumbian Ode.””) By Harriet Monroe. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“Valeria” has already won from well-known critics 
pronounced and cordial commendation. Miss Mon- 
roe has received wide recognition through her “* Ded- 
icatory Ode,” read at the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition, which is included in this volume. 


Some Rhymes of tronquill of 
Kansas. 


187 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 


“The Rhymes of Ironquill” are as original as the 
’ verses of James Whitcomb Riley. Both the cordial 
praise of W. D. Howells and the sale in other form cf 
thousands of copies of some of these poems attest 
their popularity. 


Poetry of the Gathered Years. 


Compiled by M. H. 16mo, $1.00. 


“The poems that make up this collection embody 
and r upon mature life and old 











The Boston Times. 


For sale by booksellers génerally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


castie long ago.”—The Alumne Recorder. 





age. 


For 
Younger 
Scholars 


In THeESunvdayScuoo.. 


We are pleased to announce a series of les- 
sons for Primary and Intermediate Classes 
for 1893, that are based on the principle of 
adaptation of lesson material as well as 
lesson methods to the age and capacity of 
those using them, and are the most thor- 
oughly graded, most instructive, and most 
helpful, and therefore the best Sunday- 
school lessons now before the public. 


Primary Lessons 


and Cards, 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock, 


For the little tots, are the brightest, pretti- 
est set of Kindergarten Cards ever pub- 
lished. 

They awaken curiosity, convey the truth, 
and furnish pleasant employment for little 
fingers that is as delightful asit is instruct- 
ive. 


The Child’s 
Quarterly, 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock, 


For the older grade of scholars, reveals her 
well-known inventive genius which has pro- 
duced a series of ‘“‘ Lesson Talks,” ‘* Letter to 
Teachers,” ‘‘ Who Can Tell ?” and “ Some- 
thing to do’; pages that are unique, in- 
structive, and press upon the youug mind 
the essential facts of the lesson story. 


The Intermediate 
Quarterly, 


By Miss Annie Chapin, ; 
Embodies Miss Chapin’s long experience as 
a most successful teacher of Intermediate 
Classes, and with its ‘ Written Answer 
Questions,” ‘Bible Practice Questions,” 
and * Things to Think and Talk About” is 
sure to prove of great help to intermediate 
classes, 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE 


of these Cards or Quarterlies with explana- 
tory circular, to any applicant. Address, 


The Bible Study Publishing Co., 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 













A Choice Gift “tS 
A Grand Family Educator -. 
A Library in Itself *." *." *. 
The Standard Authority — *.” 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Dp of the So ‘catentis ng 
idged.” Ten years spent in re 
100 editors employed, over $300, 
expended. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
GET THE BEST. 

Reo Pe. buy ay Teprinie 9 of f_ chesiete sone. 4 
Tr 
patee and FULL PARTICULARS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 4 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.orsncton. 


County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 


A magazine ae the study of 
the German “hy and 
. naw ety ~a recom- 
5 mend oro- 


fessors and the yee | as “th + BAC, — made to 
assist the student of Gevtemm tee d to interest him in 
his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS” CORNER furnisbes 
every year a ~ ey te and interesting course in Ger- 
Ee ng a year. Sample copies 
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New Books for Children, | 


LITTLE a bn, or, The M: f N: 
Teas w story b ARLEY DALE. fifvetrans ~y 
i2mo, cloth, $1.25, 
FARTHINGS, A new ste y Mrs. MOLEs- 


wortas. With illustrations. : Xetoth, $1.50. 
THE MAN WITH on PAN-PIPES. By 


— MOLESWORTH. colored illustrati 
na - ons. 

si zo OMMAND. A Tale of the Sea 
* of Sailors GORDON STABLES. $2.00. " aa 


tL THE GUNNER; or, The Youngest Offi 
GT Nne Kast. By G. MANVILLE Fens, oo. 


AULING AND SEALING. A Tale of th 
* North Pacific. By FRANKVORT Moor z. $1i0. . 


JACKS i LITTLE GIRLS, By MissA.F. Jack- 
SON. $1.00 


MOOR EAP FARM, The Story of J Hen- 
n. By Mrs. ISLA SITWELL. $1.00. Yd 


an GREENLAND’S 10¥ MOUNTAINS. 
By GORDON STABLES 80 ce 


SUNDAY. Vol. for 1893. Delightful reading for 
the young, ¥ with over 200 illustrations. I antes 
paper boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt edges, $2.00 
HOW Pe MAKE COMMON THINGS. A 
f simple mechanics for boys y JOHN A. 
Bowe With numerous Pm tt By 12mo, 
clot 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent 
free by mail, on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Tnion, New York, 





The Churchman 


Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 
dom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will find in it 
much of absorbing interest. 

THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated weekly news- 
and has been for twenty-alx years um under i eat 
editorial a I he repre- 


sentative Todos of the Protestant Wid, Church, 
ueing by farthe largest paper and has by far the 





circulation. 


The New York Tribune says: 

“ * * * Reflecting the many-sided religious 
life of the Church—the most distinctively religious 
fournal of the country.” 


Subscription, 33. 50 per yea per year: to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cts. 

Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cts. 
THE INDEPENDENTand THE CHURCHMAN one 
year (new subscription t to the latter) $5.00. 

M. 4H. MALLORY & C & CO., Publishers, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 





ANSON D.F.RANDOLPH & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED.) 
SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


HOLIDAY SEASON OF MDCCCXCII. 


ro’ 
and 13 full- -pa ineerted hot raphe, 
Italian style, <> : wit 

edition of * Westentneter a Abbey” issued last year. 


The photo illustrations are in the » hase style of the 
art, and so mounted as neither to crease nor warp, 
and these unmounted would cost as much as the en- 
tire volume. 


HISTORIC AL fIEMORIA LS OF WEST- 
Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
estminster. A new illustrated edi- 
13 full-page reproductions of et: mines 
after Herbert Railton, and numerous depots 2 
— 8vo, in Italian style, cloth, $7.50. 


without the full- “3 ane or phot 
0! 00. 


THE NEW YORK “OBELISK. Cleopatra’s 
—, wae a preliminary sketch of the histor 
erect uses and sig nidocesion of Obelisks. ry 
Charles E. Moldenke, AM. . 8vo, cloth, $2. 
an a large paper edition "imited to LW copies. 4to, 


“ A book of science, language, religion and history 
combined, with no omission of details, but with a 
complete ‘representation ot the great wonder as it 
stands in the New World.” 

UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. By Vic 
Tissot. Transla' m the Twelfth ae ate 
tion by Mrs. Wilson. iwith 19 inserted phot Amertean 
three-fourths of which were taken by an ij ~ 
tourist, I~ not to be found elsewhere. 
oa in white and crimson cloth, with 4 Seeken: 


a beh THE MESSIAH, The Cabinet Edition. 
Edersheim, A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D. 
yr wr | “The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah.” With 24 full page illustrations after 
Hoffman’s Celebrated Pictures. Small 4to, cloth, 
ornamental, with full gilt edges, $3.50; cloth, chrome 
edge, $2.50. 
“One of the best, if not the best, condensed, relia- 
ble oo graphically written lives of Christ ever 


A GIRS WINTER IN INDIA. By Mary 
Thorn Carpenter. With 12 full-page iliustrations. 
1sme, cloth, $1.50, 


“A most readable and instructive volume, in which 
will be found pictures of life and character quite out 
of the beaten track of the tourist.” 


MEMOBIALS OF SARAH CHILDRESS 

we of the Eleventh President of the United 

By Anson and Fanny Nelson. Numerous 

iitestrations. copies of autograph letteis, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 

“The life of a true woman who for long years lived 
in the eye of the public, and was beloved and honored 
by the Nation. The volume affords many glimpses of 
apg and social life of forty or more years ago, and 

sa notable link between the past and the present.” 


ECHOES FROM A SANCTUARY. By Rev 
Henry White. , late Chaplain to the House of 
c ‘ominons, and C Chaplain- in-Ordtwary Ly the ueen. 
Edited and grenesd by Sarah Le wiky Pike A rs 
duction by W. Boyd Carpenter, D. With 
portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


“They breathe a spirit of hope and comfort, sym- 
pathy and charity and victory that has overcome the 
world,” - 


OUR ELDER BROTHER. Thoughts for every 
Sunday in the ycar, from the life and words of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Sarah 8. Baker. 12mo, orna- 


mental, cloth, $1.50. 


“These thoughts cover the life and mission of Jesus. 
They are practical meditations in a form that cannot 
fail to attract the eral er and with a spiritual 
tone alike strong and winning. 





UP AND DOWN THE HOUSE. By Anna 
Warner, author of “ Melody of the XXIIId Psalm.” 
“ Fourth Watch,” etc., 16mo, ornamental, cloth, $1.00. 
“Taking for a text the most wonderful house- 

keeper on vecord, it would \~ nas er. women to 

as wise, as useful, and as b 7 


THE LIFE BEYOND. “This Mortal must put 
on amanersal ity.”” By George Hepworth, 16mo, cloth, 


“ The author has not attempted to array argument 
against argument, but to show, by reference to the 
homely experiences of e every-day life, that immortal- 
~ is bart of the Divine plan for the development and 

ucation of the soul.” 


THE Baik ant J by COUNSELOR. All the 
word Jesus chronologically 

Scomaabal 4 : pla p—. memorizing in simple 
passages—one for each day in the oy brief 
notes, connecting words and phrases. | Henry B. 
meee A.M. With an iuereduction by Francis E. 
D.D., President of the United pesteey of 
Christian Endeavor. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL, as 
set forth by Biblical Rew and by Modern Crit- 
ical Historians. vectures for 1889. By 
James Robertson, D. ». 12mo, cloth, 523 pages, $3.00. 


“Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious blow yet 
given to the Kuenen-Wellhausen theory of Old Testa- 
ment history, showing that it is not only an unveri- 
fled hypothesis, but one entirely inconsistent with as- 
certained facts.”’ An invaluable book for a clergyman. 


THE WELLSPRING OF iaMORTA LITY. 
A Tale of Indian Life. By 8S. 8. Hewlett. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ A story of missionary life and character, illustrat- 
ing the trials of native Christians. 


MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN THE 
ey Continent. By James Johnston. 12mo, cloth, 


“The reader will obtain a vivid impression of the 
present great results, and >" they have cost in he- 
roic labor and self-sacrifice. 


*GODIVA DURLEIGH i & mnie athe. Sarah 
Doudney. 4 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 


* THE CHILE OF THE PRECINCT. A Story 
sso Sarah Doudney. 4 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


* These two new well-drawn and wholesome pic- 
tures of f English life will be welcomed by the author’s 
many friends. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG; or, 
Sefections from the Poets of the F Hand of Victoria, 
ndolph. In4 

vols. 8vo. Limited copi 
7.50. Also 4 vols, 12mo, cloth, two colors, with jack- 


et, $5.00. 
I. The Earlier Poets. The Blackwood Coterie Me i 


Earl Scottish Poets, The Poets of Young Ireland. 
The ts of the First Half of the Reign. ~ &S 
ist Poets. IJI, The 


Poets of the Latter Half of the 
Reign. The Writers of Vers de Société. IV. The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 6 Ballad and ‘Song 
Writers. The Religious Poets. 


Each volume is prefixed with iseutaihe biographical 
and bibliographical notes, and contains full indexes, 
including an index of pseudonyms and literary sobri- 
quets. 

“The editor has covered a great fleld < poetic ac- 
tivity and creation, and has covered it very compre- 


e n 
lection which will be of very ers 
at large and especially to students of English poetry.” 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for_sale in their retail department 


the books of the other leadin, 


erature. Complete Holiday Catalogue sent on appl 


publishers in the: doper) 
cal 


rtments of Religious, Miscellaneous and Standard Lit- 
tion. 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, ancorporartep) 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below 23d Street, New York. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. . 


CUEKAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 
265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., 


Third Door West of City 
Hall Park, NEW YORK CITY. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tue Inperenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 





J. W. BOUTON, 


8 West 28th Street, 


Invites the attention of Book-buyers to the extensive 
and wgll-selected stock of 


IMPORTED BOOKS, 
ENGLISHand FRENCH. 


Comprising Fin moly its Illustrated and Art Publi- 
cations, Stan uthors in Econ tasteful 
a elegant single wellieas of rye Biogra- 
ravels, etc,,in exquisite fore gn_hindings 
Hi special design, and all the current English, 
rench and American publications of interest 
and importance, suitable for Christmas and New 
Year presents. Catalogues on application. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway,N.Y, 


Sacred Hours with Young Christians 


By Bishop J. W. HOTT, D.D., 
Author of _ conaperions in the ae World.” Intro- 
duction by Theodore Cuyler, ).D. Plain cloth, 
~ a0 conte: special edition in fine vellum cloth, 








A valuable book, uni ie in form, broad and 
spiritual in thought, and rich in suggestions and 
practical hints as to Christian duties, ritten in an 


easy, delightful style. 


“No one can read its pages without receiving a 
strong stimulus toa beaey and useful Christian 
career.’’— Religious Telescope. 


A Thorn in the Flesh ; or, A Relig- 
ious Meditation on Affliction. 


By Rev. J. W. ETTER, D.D. 


Cloth, 12mo, 60cents. eeaaened Edition. $1.00. Printed 
in large, clear type 


A thoughtful, devotional book. 


“ This little book of comfort grew out of the au- 
thor’s own experience, and tells of a blessing he him- 
self received. It may be commended for general use 
assure tocarry the same blessing with it.”—The In- 
dependent. 


Christmas Selections. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 


Three books of Christmas recitations, poems, exer- 
cises and dialogues, compiled by Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. 
Very rich in available matter for Christmas enter- 
ag gr Each one contains about fifty pages. 
N and 2have sold very! largely in the past and 
are still in mo demand. 3 is a new number, 
and a ound even more good A and helpful, 
having more: variety of exercises and aialogues. 
Price, Sscents each, posupaid ; 40 cents for the three. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 
> 
W. J. SHUEY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


MUSIC. 
NEW 


Christmas Anthems 
AND CAROLS. 


ANTHEMS. 

BARNBY, J.—Like Silver Lamps. Mixed voices, 
5 cents. 

CLARE, ED. A.—Sing, O Heavens. 
10 cents. 

———— We have seen His Star in the East. 
or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. . 

HALL, Rev. E. V.--Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 
Soprano and Tenor Solo and Chorus. 6 cents. 

KING, OLIVER.—Hallelujah! the Light hath 
shined. For Chorus of mixed voices. 10 cents. 

———— While all things were in quiet silence. 
mixed voices. 5 cents. 

MEE, JOHN M.—God, who at sundry times. 
mixed voices. 8 cents. 

PARKER, HORATIO W.-—I will set His Do- 
minion in the Sea. For Chorus of mixed voices 
15 cents. ; 

STAINER, J.—The Hallowed Day hath Shined up- 
onus. Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 cents. 

TOURS, B.—There were Shepherds Abiding in the 
Field. Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 5 
cents. 

VINCENT, CHAS,.—Wise Men from the East. 
Solo and Chorus. 10 cents. 

Break Forth into Joy. Soli and Chorus. 0c. 

WILLIAMS, C. L.—Blessed be the Lord. So- 
prano Solo and Chorus. 8 cents. 


TWELVE NEW CAROLS 
WRITTEN BY SHAPCOTT WENSLEY. 
. 1. 0, HOLY STARS, Music by J. Stainer. 
2. THE SHEPHERIS, Music by Eaton Faning. 
No. 3. HYMN OF THE ANGELS, 
Music by G. 
. THE ANTHEM OF PEACE, 
Music by J. Barnby. 
Music by E. Mundelia. 
Music by M. B. Foster. 
DAYBREAK, Music by Berthold Tours. 
In the Manger, Music by J. Barnby. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD, 
Music by M. B. Foster. 














Mixed voices. 


Soprano 


For 


For 





M. Garrett. 
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THE DESERT, 
BETHLEHEM, 


Z 
eeees 
Ser ry 


. CHRIST IS BORN, 
Music by J. Frederick Bridge. 
. CHRISTMAS DAY, 
Music by Battison Haynes. 
SWEET CHRISTMAS, Music by J. Stainer. 
Price, in one Book, 0 Cents, or separately, 
5 Cents each. 


TWELVE OLD CAROLS. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
Adapted and Arranged by Sir JOHN STAINER. 
In one Book, 40 Cents. 


SIXTEEN CAROLS. 
OLD BRETON MELODIES. 
Harmonized by GEORGE C. MARTIN. 

In Two Books, each containing 8. Each beok, 0 Cents, 
Four Carols by J. Barnby, A. C. Mackenzie, J.C. Mar- 

tinand J. Stainer, together 5 cents. 
Four Carols by J. Barnby, together 5 cents. 
Ten Curols (second set) by Ed. y——" In one Book, 

# cents, or separately, each 5 ce 
Round Us — the Glorious Night. 


No. 12. 


% ‘arol by David 


Day, 8 ¢ 
Three Carols t Henry Hudson, 10 cents. 
Sample Copies Sent on Selection, 


NOVELLO,EWER & C0., 





21 B, 17th Street, New York. 


X-Mas Music 


Arise Shine. Full Anthem, Williams, 25 
cents. gener Awake. Full Anthem, 
Oo Jerusalem, Thou that 








Danke, 3 
cents. Salute the coe Morn. Carol, ——. 
5cents. Ring, Bells ng. Carol Kimba H, 5 
cents. We Come with Voices Swelling. ( Carol, 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. 27. (Grace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 cents. Carol 
nnual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, Hail Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 


be mage 6b a ’Twas Christmas Day. 
Solos and Qt. , 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
Long Hepected esus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 


kineon, 15 cents. 
so Carol | Annuals Nos. 1 to 26 inclusive (already 
published) Se. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
— Sunday- schools. 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sou list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA C€ agg’ oy AND: THE FAIRIES. A 
new Cantsta. By D:; HOWARD DOANE. Easy 
melodies, Hemerous “Dialogue Parts, Effective 
Choruses, 30 cents by m 

KING at NATIONS. A new Service by the Rev. 
ae b Composed 


plan. CRA ¥TS and H. P. MAIN. a 
service pA te SE eaaie rm» ph - connection with 
Christma swreaths. 6 cents b 
THE. Ce eam An KING, ry ‘Feast of Flags. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS. Suited to ( Solam tian 
Las ‘introducing f ue of p ieee are -nations. 6 cents 
mail. iene kes 1.18 NU mans 24 Flags, $2.36 by mail.) 
CHR No. 23 ‘contains a va- 
riety r bematital L} NUs ib 1. Price, 4c. b 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Ne 2 Choice, fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc, 
THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St.. Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


(URITMAS Musi 


Christmas Selections peep eh Ka ay 
norr 








il music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
& Conte } Posty * 7 " 


The New Born King, 22" scsponscc prepared by 


and Res 
Cts., Postpaid. < 


Gabriel. ther Services, at 
Le same price, a *Chrintman Joy Bella.” Noel,” 
“Good Will to Men, ” “Peace on Earth,” “ The Christ 
ef Bethlehem 


a Shristmas Reveria, :. Song and Dialogue, by W. ze 
The “Wonderful § Story, 90 Cents Postpaid. 
- Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Ohristmas Eve.” “A Christman Vision. ” “Catching 
riasK ringle.” “Santa Clausd Co..” “The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claus’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Clana,” 
a Walfs’ Christmas.” Price, of cach 30 Cents, 


 RETHI TLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthem 

Catalogue of all kinds a Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. e 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sona Musie Ce. | The John ( gS anced Co., 
200 Watash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Two New Christmas Cantatas for Children. 
* The Tables Tarneds or, a C hristmas for 
Santa Claus, 
BY ELIZABETH U. EMERSON AND KATE L. BROWN. 
Just issued, entirely new. The plot isto give Mr. 
Santa Claus a genuine Christmas by the world’s 
children. It is one of the most fascinating canta- 
tas for children ever published, and just the thing 
for Christmas festivities, entertainments, young 
folks’ socials, schools, etc. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
$3.00 a doz., not prepaid. 
* The Wonderful Christmas Tree.”’ 
BY J. C. JOHNSON. 
A very charming operetta, with bright, sparkling 
music. The arrangement as to the stage is similar to 
an ancient Greek play. This little cantata will be 
very Zegtiar as soon as it is known. Price, post- 
paid, cts. $3.60 a doz , not prepaid. 


A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 
‘* SELECTED CuneeEn se CAROLS.” 


By A. P. HOWARD. 
ae for mm. t “schools, Cc hoirs, etc. 





Price, 


Special Notice. We have issued this year a 


great number of new and beautiful Christmas 
Carols. Send for our Special Catalogue of Christ- 
mas music, which gives titles, prices, etc., of both 
new and old Christmas publications. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C,H. DITSON & 0O., J. E. DITSON & OO., 


GLORY IN THE HIGHEST 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


HAIL 10 THE KING. 
HAPPY ‘TIDINGS. 


The above are our newest Christmas 
Services, containing music, recitations, | 
Responsive Reading, etc.each onea Gem, 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, | 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c, 


John J. Hood, Bars 


NAGE 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture, 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORE, 
22 & 24 EB. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
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"STREET RAILWAYS. 


TE bonds and stocks of street railways 
have of late been attracting the attention 
of capitalists and investors. Not many 
years ago the general public took little 
notice of these roads, but their securities 
have been coming into better favor; so 
much so that powerful syndicates have 
been formed in a number of cases to buy 
up all, or the mere important lines in dif- 
ferent cities. The greater attention thus 
paid to street railways as furnishing 
means for profit or investment, we owe 
principally vo the introduction of electric- 
ity. 

The traffic of a well-located street rail- 
way line is asstable as that of any steam 
railroad. We have been slow to realize 
this fact, but fact itis. The reluctance of 
capitalists to put money into. horse rail- 
ways must be ascribed principally to the 
way in which the accounts of such surface 
lines were kept. Their bookkeeping was 
an unscientific jumble of badly digested 
information and figures. No outsider 
could tell by an examination whether the 
road was permanently to be classed as 
good or bad. No system of accounting 
was observed. Horses and supplies were 
bought.at such times as to make average 
expenses an unknown quantity, so one 
could not easily tell what could be counted 
on for the future. This confusion in turn 
prevented horse-car bonds and stocks from 
finding ready sale. With the discovery of 
electricity this was changed. Inquiries 
as to the alleged saving through the trolley 
required better statistics about the ex- 
penses of animal propulsion; until now 
weare beginning to make accessible to in- 
vestors such facts as will in time put the 
whole question of street transportation on 
the basis upon which the securities of 
steam railroads rest. 

In a condensed examination into the 
finances of street railways only the gen- 
eral facts can be stated. In the following 
important table the averages of 22 elec- 
tric roads have been taken, the cable data 
are from Census Bulletin No. 55, while 
the horse-power averages are for six years, 
compiled from the Massachusetts reports 
tothe Board of Railroad Commissioners : 


STREET RAILWAY AVERAGES. 
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The costs per mile of trolley and horse 
roads do not differ greatly, the cable 
roads requiring by far the greater invest- 
ment per mile. The number of passen- 
gers carried per mile by these electric and 
animal roads is also nearly thesame on 
the average, the travel on the cable roads 
being proportionate to their cost. As re- 
gards the cable, it may be here remarked 
that, altho the first cost is very great, it 
is a paying form of street transport, 
where large numbers of people are to be 
carried, the average number of persons in 
a car being about the same as in the horse 
car. But the. number of miles run by 
electric cars is per mile twice that of horse 
car, with the result of reducing the aver- 
age carload much below that of animal 
power. Better “rapid transit” accounts 
for this. In the above table the first cost 
of electric and horse roads is about the 
same, and the density of the travel is about 
equal alse. We will now look at the ex- 
penses of these same roads : 
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Cable... .....++ 14.12 6-97 | 20.91 | 4.77 
The cost per passenger fi out very 


pearly the same for all, while the expense 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


per car mile (which is the foundation for 
all street railway finance) on the horse 
road is double that of the trolley. We 
now see why, to earn interest on the in- 
vestment, the horse cars must run with 
intervals between trips long enough to 
insure a crowded carload. Any number 
of trips can be made on electric roads 
since the whole power is supplied from a 
central station; but with horses, every 
additional car increases the expense of 
motive power directly. Now for a hypo- 
thetical calculation. Assuming the aver- 
age fare on each road to be five cents, we 
have the following result : 
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Electric} 15.50} 14.05 | 1.45 76.158|$1.104.29 
Horse...| 29.05 | 28.94 0.01 | 48.545) 4.33 
Cable...) 21.90 | 20.94 | 0.99 | 309.395! 3,063.01 











The average receipts do not come out 
exactly 5 cents per passenger on street 
railways; besides that, these tables are 
composed only of averages and do not, 
therefore, give the exact results on any 
one road ; for the figures would of course 
have to be varied a little for each one of 
these actual railways. Yet the evidence 
of the tables is clear and unmistakable— 
animal power caunot hold its own finan- 
cially against the trolley. Trolley cars not 
only run faster, making more trips each 
day and giving quicker transit, but their 
expense does not increase in proportion to 
the increase in milesrun, As we have in 
this last table made the second column to 
include 6% return on first cost, the $1,104. 
29 earned by the electric roads per mile, is 
extra profit above a fair return on cost. At 
this poiptan important question comes up, 
Can a horse road be successfully changed 
to the trolley? If we estimate that the 
change will cost $15,000 per mile, we find 
the mterest charge on the new bonds 
issued (we will say) to pay for the im- 
provement at 54, to be $750 per mile. In 
short, a horse company, having the given 
number of travelers annually (say 250,000 
per road mile) and earning now just a 
bare living, could change to electricity 
and earn theoretically $350 more per mile 
in clear profit above the expense of chang- 
ing. In the face of these averages (which 
are the best obtainable) is it any wonder 
that electric franchises are eagerly sought? 
or that permission is begged from property 
owners for a change from horses to 
trolley? or that, permission being given, 
syndicates are formed to control the street 
railways of whole sections of cities? In 
recent cases, in New York and Brooklyn, 
such purchases have been followed by an 
increase in the watered capitalization to 
correspond with the expected profits. 

In a financial article the dangers of 
trolley cars on crowded streets need not 
be discussed. The profits of that system 
of propulsion are great enough to bring 
much pressure to bear on behalf of elec- 
tric motor power whenever possible ; but 
there is no such opposition to the use of 
the trolley in suburban service ; and our 
tables imply that a reasonable profit can 
be had from trolley lines which run 
through thinly settled districts, where 
only half the table average number of 
passengers can be had. It may also be 
added that something of the same large 
profit may be expected when storage bat- 
teries, or some other less objectionable 
form of eleciric propulsion, may be in- 
vented in a form to be of practical use. 
The advent of electricity upon our streets 
as a motive power because of its cheapness 
is certain to bring up a number of new 
and puzzling questions about the public 
safety and proper safeguards for it, which 
will not receive final settlement for a long 
time. Since such numbers of travelers as 
the cable requires for financial success 
can be had only in comparatively rare 
instances, the battle is between horses and 
electricity, with a certain financial vic.ory 
for the latter! 


- 
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....The World’s Fair souvenir half-dol- 
lar pieces are now being coined at the 
Philadelphia Mint. It is expected that 








they will command a large premium, 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


WE are now in the between-seasons 
period, and approaching the time when 
wholesale merchants everywhere are ac- 
customed to curtail purchases previous to 
stock-taking. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that business will show any 
particular activity during the remainder 
of the year. In some instances distribu- 
tion is being stimulated by colder weath- 
er, and the holiday trade promises to be 
as brisk if not brisker than usual. The 
cotton goods market also continues in a 
buoyant mood, owing to the scarcity of 
goods and the advance in cotton; but 
apart from these features business condi- 
tions are not very animating. One satis- 
factory observation is the continued de- 
cline in the number and importance of 
failures; the total in the United States 
last week being only 185, compared with 
242 same week last year, 233 the year be- 
fore, and 265 in 1889. About 80¢ of the 
failures in this country occur in small 
concerns having $5,000 capital or less. 
Clearing House returns are now contract- 
ing week by week; but, compared with 
1891, last week’s figures showed an in- 
crease of 9%. At all the principal Eastern, 
Western and Southern cities satisfactory 
gains over last year are reported, tho in 
the case of New York a loss would have 
undoubtedly occurred but for the activity 
in cotton. 


Tbe cotton exchauge has been a whirl 
of excitement. Middling uplands ad- 
vanced 3c. to 10c. with the week of five 
days, compared with 84c. a year ago; 
while futures showed advances of nearly 
gc. at times. In spite of the holiday 
transactions reached the enormous total 
of 1,906,000 bales, or about one-quarter of 
a full crop. On Friday the record was 
again beaten, when the day’s transactions 
reached 556,000 bales, and the March op- 
tion rose 35 points, making 95 points for 
the week. Sensational crop guessing was 
the main cause of excitement, one promi- 
nent speculator figuring outa crop of only 
6,500,000 bales. It is needless to say that 
the most careful authorities have not as 
yet taken any part in estimating the crop. 
deeming it still too early to obtain reliable 
statistics. A considerable reduction in 
the yield from what had been anticipated 
is, however, generally conceded ; and the 
more conservative crop calculators 
are looking for a yield of between 7,000,- 
000 and .7,500,000 bales. Receipts last 
week were 251,700 bales against 313,200 
same week 1891 ; while exports were 209,- 
000 and 259,300 bales respectively. New 
England mills are understood to have a 
three months’ supply of cotton on hand, 


In wheat speculation was dull, prices 
being off about }@}c., and December de- 
livery quoted at 77jc. Receipts at pri- 
mary points continue declining, the total 
for the week being 6,618,000 bushels com- 
pared with 6,990,000 same week 1891. 
Exports for the week were 2,307,000 bush- 
els as against 2,788,000 last year ; and visi- 
ble supply increased over 2,000,000 dur- 
ing the week to 69,536,000 bushels com- 
pared with 41,034,000 bushels in 1891. Re- 
ports from the winter wheat: districts in- 
dicate a slightly better condition than this 
time’ a year ago. Corn was dull, but 
steady, No. 2 December delivery being 
quoted at 50ic. The higher prices for hog 
products strengthen this staple, and inte- 
rior receipts bave diminished in conse- 
quence. Hogs are also coming to market 
very slowly, the packing since November 
ist having reached only 865,000 hogs 
against 1,515,000 last year. Farmers are 
reported holding back supplies in antici- 
pation of better figures, tho there 
are no particular indications of short 
supplies. Much of the recent ad- 
vance in hog products is attributed 
to big speculators. January pork ad- 
vanced 80c. in Chicago, lard 80c. and 
short rib 45c. Here no such advances 
have followed, pork remaining steady at 
$13.25@13.50 for old mess and lard 10.20c. 
for November delivery. Coffee was active 
and strong, Rio No. 7 advancing jc. to 
17£c. upon continued reports of short crop 
and strong European advices. Sugar re- 
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Tin declined another 15 points to 20.15 
for straits, and lead remained dull at 
8.75c. Copper is held firm at 12c. since 
the reported, but unconfirmed, sale of 
6,000,000 Ibs. In the iron trade there has 
been an uneasy feeling since resumption 
of work at the Homestead Mills regarding 
the future prices of steel billets, rods, 
structural material, etc., and producers 
are now displaying more auxiety to obtain 
orders. Pig iron, however, remains quiet 
at $15.00 for No. IX. Trade in hardware 
is slackening up; while the new orders 
for boots and shoes are falling off as 
usual at this time. Petroleum is easy, 
having declined from 5.80c. to 5.60c. for 
refined. Wool is very dull, manufacturers 
buying only for immediate requirements. 


The best satisfied class of busines men 
at this time are the cotton goods commis- 
sion houses. The demand for staple cot- 
ton fabrics continues active, and prices 
are being repeatedly advanced. It is 
many years since this branch of the dry 
goods trade was in such strong condition. 
Supplies of all desirable cottons at first 
hands are exhausted, and a number of 
leading mills hold orders that will absorb 
their production from four to six months 
to come. There is strong evidence of 
speculation in the large anticipation of 
future wants. by Western and local job- 
bers, that has taken place ; and the desire 
to get in orders before any further ad- 
vance is still unsatisfied. Small supplies 
at first hands and the big advance in 
cotton are, as already said, at the bottom 
of present conditions. Print cloths rose 
from 3 13-16c. to 4c. with little business 
at that figure, stock being closely concen- 
trated. The woolen goods trade is slow, 
producers and distributers both being 
held in check through fear of tariff legis- 
lation. The wool schedules will probably 
be among the first to receive attention 
from tariff reformers, and a reduction in 
the duties on the goods would consistent- 
ly follow. Dry goods importers have 
done an active holiday trade ; otherwise 
their operations are being done with in- 
creased caution. Silk fabrics are in fair 
request, and firm at the advance. 


The only thing that Wall Street really 
fears at this time is gold exports. The 
revival of gold shipments in November 
without having imported any of the cov- 
eted metal in preceding months naturally 
stimulated apprehension afresh, and 
tended to unsettle values. Exchange is 
still suggestively strong, and bankers an- 
ticipate further outward movement. 
Meanwhile, money continues easy owing 
to the enormons expansion of our silver 
currency ; and, thus, the efflux of gold is 
encouraged, rather than hindered, at a 
time when we are most anxious to pre- 
serve our holdings. These circumstances 
have intensified interest in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, now in ses- 
sion at Brussets; and, as the result of 
that affair cannot go beyond mere discus- 
sion, the necessity of action at home 
is being unwelcomely forced upon us. 
There is a strong feeling in favor of re- 
pealing the compulsory purchase sections 
of the Silver Act ; and, as a movement in 
that direction is likely to be led by Sena- 
tor Sherman himself, there is strong hope 
of its success, Owing to speculation silver 
has advanced in London from 383d. to 
893d., this market acting in sympathy. 
Bankers are also keeping a closer watch 
upon Treasury affairs, a deficit being in 
prospect, unless either enormously in- 
creased expenditures are curtailed, which 
seems impossible, or revenues are in- 
creased, which looks improbable. It is 
possible that a deficiency appropriation 
of $20,000,000 will have to be made to 
cover pensions. However, it is not likely 
that the deficiency will occur before July 
1st, and Treasury officials are confident 
of their ability to make both ends meet 
until then. There is already talk of a 
$50,000,000 Government loan next year. 
Should imports be checked in anticipation 
of tariff changes, the effect upon the rev- 
enues might prove temporaily inconven- 
ient. Stock speculators are not yet much 
agitated over tariff revision, arguing that 
it will be at least twelve or eighteen 





mains quiet at 4c. for granulated, 





months before any new law will be put 
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into effect. Among professionals the In- 
dustrials still continue favorites, tho there 
are no indications of the public having 
operated or invested largely in these. Rail- 
road shares are comparatively neglected, 
and less satisfactory earnings discourage 
any upward movement. Bonds are also 
strong, tho holders are firmer in their views 
with the approach of interest-paying peri- 
od. Judging by the action of commission 
houses, the general market is considered 
unsteady, for their advices to customers 
are almost invariably cautious in tone. 
In foréign advices there is nothing en- 
couraging or discouraging. The expected 
foreign demand for our stocks has not yet 
materialized. It is needed to check gold 
exports, unless wheat or cotton move out- 
ward more freely, but does not come, 
Railroad earnings show moderate gains 
over last year. In the third week of 
November 27 roads gained 1.137, and for 
the second week, 74 roads earned nearly 
3¢ more than last year. Some of the 
Northwestern lines are reporting decreases 
more frequently than formerly. 


Money is easy and funds are accumu- 
lating at this point. Call loans averaged 
44, rangiog 3@6¢. Time loans are being 
made at 5% for sixty and ninety days on 
first-class collateral. There is now a bet- 
ter demand for commercial paper, prime 
double names being quoted at 5@6¢ for 
sixty and ninety days. The banks gained 
largely by the influx of currency, but 
lost somewhat by the demand for gold. 
Saturday’s steamers took out $600,000, and 
more is expected to follow. The surplus 
reserve increased $2,122,000 according to 
the statement of averages. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Nov. 26. Nov. 19. Differences. 
EORDRs «cicensanss $442,616,000 $444,222,300 Dec.#1,576,300 
DPOB. . ccseecses 79,432,400 77,768,300 Inc. 1,669,100 
Legal tenders 40,299,500 39,846,400 Inc. 453,100 
Deposits....... +++ 452,022,200 452,195,100 Dec. 172,900 
Circulation ...... 


5,672,200 5,662,100 Inc. 10,109 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specke.....0..c0ve $79,432,400 $77,763,300 Inc. $1,669,100 
Legal tenders... 40,290,500 39,846,400 Inc. 453,100 
Total reserve, . $119,731,900 $117,609,700 Inc, $2,122,200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 





113,005,550 113,048,775 Dec. 43,225 


6.726 350 = 4,560,925 Inc. 2,165,425 
Excess of reserve, NOV. 28 1891.........000+0000+ $14,582,350 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were steady. 


Bid. Asked. 
U.S, 4s, 1907, registered... ......cceccceeceee uss 15 
U, S.48, 1907, COUPON... .......ccecceeeeeeeeee 14 ~—SsOdL 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, ° 
The market for sterling was dull, with 
very small business for the week. 
Messrs. Baring Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows : 


ROR ane dasctncéucnbinseecenseeecse 4.36 4.8846 
Datta GRIN, 50. kaseph seencnnsscaénes 5.17% 8=5..15 

DORGUR. ccccdansdeGhah ccceniersccceccces 5.1644 «5.1384 
Berlin—Reichemarks..............006+ 9536, 95% 
Am sterdam—Guilders. .............++ 4056 MUS, 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 










































190 
Broadw: ay . 2 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. iss -- 6 
Central National..... 139 130 
Cl 1.08 mal. 450 5 
Chat 12 -» 400 
Columbia . 230 vee BO 
me . 0 . Count 630 
Continental . 130 Y, National =e. ++. 1390 
Corn Exchange . 250 inth National. . ws 116 
Deposit. . mW Ww see 100 
East River... -- 10 
ne irseee.. - 2000 
rst Na -2500 
First Navi ots as = 
fourth National 21 
N +» 310 
Garfield Nat'l - 400 
( 30 
ireenwich. . 1600 
lanover ... . SL 
udson Ri 152 
mp’rs’ and Traders’, 609 
Leather Matotrs. 231 
Lincoln National..... 420 


Market & Faitou....° 29 








BANK STOOKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending November 26th, 1892, were as fol- 


-» 27034;Shoe and Leather . / 18 
- 40 Tradesmen 
Western 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 





H. B. Claflin rr? eeccecece oe ee ee 
do. do. Ist pfd.. sccosee OS 100 oe 
do, do. %vfd. Sevcccce WD 101 ee 

Thurber-Whyland Co. com... 45 4 

do. do. pfd 91 We 

Proctor & Gamble com ... ee 

do. do. pfd 
do. do. Ist mtge. 6s. 
P, Lorillard Co. COM.........sc0.00+ «+ 
a eerie 115 

Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. 63 

American Straw Board Co........ 82 84 83 

SND GB. cbc es sccccqsascsncvesce 94 Li 9434 
New York Biscuit Co..............+ 57 60 59 
Diamond Match Co........6.+++ «++ 149 14 14h 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 113 112 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The census report states that 29.574 
of the farms of Iowa are hired and 70.43¢ 
are owned by the persons cultivating 
them. The total liens on the farms of the 
State amounted to $101,745,924, the aver- 
age rate of interest being 7.364. 


..H. M. Neil, the cotton authority of 
New Orleans, estimated November 2d, that 


7,100,000 bales. He now states that owing 
to the killing frost on the night of Novem- 
ber 10th his estimate is a total of 6,500,000 
bales. 


. .Philadelphia is a city of homes, the 
tenement-house system being almost un- 
known. From January ist to October 
3ist of this year there were erected in 
Philadelphia 4,692 two-story dwellings 
and 1,634 three-story dwellings. Phila- 
delphia is admirably served by many 
horse-car lines and the suburban railway 
service in all directions is excellent. 


..James A. Simmons, who was con- 
victed for aiding and abetting the Presi- 
dent of the Sixth National Bank of this 
city in embezzling, abstracting and will- 
fully misapplying the moneys of that 
bank, has been pardoned by President 
Harrison. Governor Flower has also par- 
doned Pell, and an application has been 
made for the pardon of Claassen. 


.-The International Monetary Con- 
ference met in Brussels last week, and the 
American delegates presented their pro- 
posals looking to an international agree- 
ment, the essentials being as folluws : 

* First. The unrestricted coinage of both 
gold and silver into money of full debt-pay- 
ing power. ° 

* Second, Fixing a ratio in the coinage 
between the metals. 

“ Third. The establishment of a uniform 

charge, if any, to the public for minting 
gold and silver coins.” 
It is now understood that the proposal 
which Alfred de Rothschild of the British 
delegation will submit to the Monetary 
Conference is a well-conceived and long- 
thought-out plan for an international 
monetary agreement. 


..The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
builded wisely in locating their place of 
business at 32 to 42 East Forty-second 
Street, it being readily accessible from all 
parts of the city, and more particularly té 
the business of the great up-town portion of 
New York. The Company has been obliged 
to very largely increase the capacity of 
their building and now offer, perhaps, more 
perfect facilities than can be obtained at 
any similar institution in this city. The Lin- 
coln Safé Deposit Company is well worth 
a visit by any person interested in know. 
ing how the securities and valuables of a 
great city can be safely cared for. 


...Every vistor toChicago has noticed 
the station for many years occupied jointly 
by the Illinois Central and the Michigan 
Central Railroads, it being the only large 
relic standing of the great Chicago fire. 
The walls constructed of limestone are 
still standing, their faces being melted 
away by the intense heat. The Illinois 
Central is now building a new station at 
Park Row and Twelfth Street, the cost of 
which will be upward of one million dol- 
lars. It will without doubt, judging from 





the plans, be one of the most complete 


the entire crop of cotton would amount to_ 


in its details and architecturally one of the 
finest railroad stations in the country. It 
it expected that the station will be ready 
for occupancy in May, 1893, in time for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. At that 
time the Illinois Central will send out and 
receive 25,000 passengers an hour. 


. .The Commercial Bulletin, of this 
city, reports an interview with Senator 
Sherman, in which he says : 

“T would resort, if necessary, to the adop- 
tion of a new ratio between the two metals, 
and in that way bring about the mainte- 
nance of the parity. I am as much in favor 
of silver as any man who represents the 
silver mines in the West, because silver has 
been and always will be more or less a 
measure of value and absolute necessity 
with gold, just as your right eye is abso- 
lutely necessary to your left. But, sir, the 
only way in which you can make these 
metals work in harmony with each other is 
to put upon both a ratio fixed by market 
value, and if you can secure the consent of 
many nations upon that point you may be 
able to fix a ratio that willbe permanent, 
at least for a time, altho the separation be- 
tween these two metals has now gone on 
steadily for more than two thousand years, 
especially since the discovery of America. 
It probably will not bethat any ratio which 
may be fixed or any arrangement which may 
be made will prevent the separation of the 
value of these two metals from time to time ; 
but we can only legislate for our own time 
and do the best we can.” 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 


15 shares Winona and Southwestern Rd., 82. 
$1,000 Winona and Southwestern Rd. 6% bond, 


Ce Bah ece tn vinddecdndtubecoé voccccecsccs 72% 
24 shares Omaha and St. L. Rd., pref......... 1034 
25 shares Omaha and St. Louis Rd............ 334 


$18,000 Virginia 10-40 bonds, trust receipts. . . .3944 
eo a tax receivable coupons, trust 


Peete ee ee eee were ee eenes weeeeseeeseseeee 


50 chanie Newark Passenger St. Ry............. 3 
17 shares Syracuse Cons. St, Ry...............5 8 
a ay V oo + | al iy PES vy 
NE) 3s Owe 13% 
30 shares Postal Tel 85 


egraph Cab pie. >. ee ee 
= shares Alabama Mineral La = 
200 shares Anniston City Lena Ci onal 
200 shares St. Jos. and Grand island Lo 
300 shares South pasioee i sccods'ssséne 7 
15 shares H. B. Claflin Co. com............... 11334 
$2,000 Woodstock Le Co. first mort. 6¢ 
Miatnsscaneccaecuhbbanhsdnseravecvoscseve 5234 
$1,000 Lack. and Sus. Coal Co. pene iiegin ne coutd 65 
300 shares Cons. Elec. Storage Co,........ $3 each. 
$16,000 Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Ry. oe. 
first mort. 7% bonds, cael 190) 18% 
50 shares N. Y., N. H. and H Rd Te teeaticinar cha yt 
$9,000 Tol., Ann pant and G. T. Ra. Co. a 
bonds, ‘due iid sncheeevedaseeiben> teres 14 
$21,000 U. S. yah 6% reg. bonds, 1896... .11034 





50 shares Wells, Fargo & Co...............-. 14554 
30 shares American SR tdade eeacaca 123 
35 shares N. Y. C. and H. R. —¥ Oe dip iecasisie 110% 


30 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins. Co...........- 
40 shares Fireman's Ins. Co. 1005, paid in liq. * Bis 
15 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co........... 
4 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin C “ &&% pref... lol 
so paves Herring-Hall-Marvin Co. com....... 
shares Barney & Smith Car Co. com...... iiss 
$10,000 Union Ferry Co. first mort. 5¢ bonds, . .100 
15,000 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Ra. 
Co. 5 serip, due 1914.......... 100 and interest 
5 shares Thurber-W hyland Co. com............ 45 
= shares The Shoe Lasting Machine Co.$100 lot 
38 shares Shoe Machin’y Co. Ltd. (£10 each). Pow 
8 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.. 91% 
100 shares Utica and Black River Ra. Co..... 156 


7 shares Alb. and Sus. Rd. Co.................. 16 
5 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co. of N. Y.......... 100 
DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street. the coupons due 
December ist on the following bonds : 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio East- 
ern Division 2d mortgages 7%. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 








Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E, Corner Deurborn and Adams Streets, 











Chicago, 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND’ 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
1 Center b it has: 


et » Largest and § and Sadeet I Harbor on the Pacific Coast 





est 
Immense Veins of the Best Coa 
Rr. uces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, apres. 
lead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries 0: 
Blue Sandstone for ans purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
Defaulted Western Mortgages 


AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold, 


Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Full particulars and satisfacvory references given 
on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 te $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS. W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn 
LETTERS 
OF 














INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & £0., 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y 


‘| Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 





Ss. H. Wo: VW ooD & co., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


DO YOU WANT 


a perfectly safe, well-paying investment. Write for 
partiontors £0 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn, 


DENVER 
Real Estate jane openers 


is cheaper thar land the same distance from the cen- 








during the Misay five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment, Man 
pew ‘e made, in 


three to five years, 
no and fall information furnished upon 1004. 


viet CHAMBERLIN LINVESTMENT co. 









FRUITFUL \INVESTMENTS 


A new formof 8 per cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. For full 
particulars address 


Tue Devta County Faurt Lanos Co. 















THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe and profitable investments in real estate, 
mor’ es and miscellaneous securities of different 
kinds. The security offered is strictly first class. For 
information address GEO. M. VAN DOREN, Offices 
206 to 210 Washington Block, Seattle, Washington. All 
inguiries cheerfully »*nswered. Reterences: Puget 
Sound Nationa: Bang of Seastie, First Nationa: Bank 
of Seattle 

STATEMENT. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IOWA LOA AND TRUST COMPANY, 

Drs MOINES: OHIO, NOVEMBER IST, 1892. 


ASSETS. 






RN cin costncetcngbecepenedaieteoaintecucdses #4, 163 560 65 
Mortgage interest GUC. ........-cccccccsesccee 730 30 
Municipal bonds and warrants by 156 ay 
Company office property.... 135,000 00 
Other real estate............. ee 145,024 00 
CM ocascovesccccecesssovsecdoncceecetcenscecoess 71,841 56 

$4,991,631 94 

LIABILITIES. 

EE. x. nsnenktrintndediainibenantacieda $500,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profitt............... 275,450 47 
TT wiccntinarun eakimmeennnsonne Cdagees 3,860,300 Ov 
Time deposits and demand liabilities....... 255.868 47 

$4,291,613 %4 


No OUTSTANDING GUARANTEED LOANS WHATEVER 
We offer our debentures, amply secured by Real Es- 

ate Mortgages held in trust, principal and interest 

payable at the ee National Bank, New York 

Correspondence solicited 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres W. E. COFFIN, Sec. 

JAMES GALLANAN. v. pres. D. F. WITTER, | Sec 





1*—CHOICE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 





Spokane, = = «= = Wash, 
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prance Sanit, Sell Foreign Exchange 
settee pasilitios for Collections. 


SAFETY S PPRUE — TO 


Das cseseccee. asdevevesccansssascceos 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
£88:888 


EBENEZE} dh WRIGHT : 
GEORGE 8. fe & HICKOK Cashier. 
wean SS caren. Asst. Cashier 


pagan Sgt 
Edward ae Poor. ugust. 
Richard Delatield, Francis R. Appieton, John ped 


es TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 
A Legat Depository for Court and Trust Funds and 





eneral Banking Business. 

llews Interest on Balance 

Agent, Registrar ane gE 
un 


er Mortgag 
‘WATERBURY 
'reas- 
STRON G 


behterg: 2 
Transfer 
F. 0. FRENCH, frectdent. a: I. 
Vice-President. A. T,. FREN 7 
urer. JOHN L. CXDWALADER, Cou 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, <= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO, R.- TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Augustus D. Tulliard, 
Josiah M. Fisk: Richard A. McCurdy, 
— Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
— rt Goelet, Edwin Packard, 


Henry H. RK rs, 


eorge Griswold Haven, 
Henry W. Smith, 


Oliv “ah ——. 


ayes, 1. McK. Twor 5 
Char —¥ R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian I[selin, Jr., iam C. W 4 


ili 
“J. Hood Wright. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.), 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 





TR ec. Sie Sages geen ae $250,000 00 
Surpius and Undivided Prefits.8100,000 00 
Corr 








TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENTS. I Guarantee , ne per cent. perannum 
in any of the above cit: ave made from 40 to 50 

r cent. per annum for doe reahtenta. lalso make 
rst mortgage, im ved real estate loans on unques- 


Western hwy Ti JAll inguiries — eS 
‘acoma, Wash 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and prpansiage ce i profits. $137,287 

‘vith the Union trust 
ork and the Security Com- 
Departinantec} Oowa., How ork, 
Mass. and t laine >. Amount of fieme limited by 


8, etc. 
are permitted by ini to invest = these bonds. r 


1007 09.k0U WANT TO MAKE IT? 
A A OpERY. SCHANGE fo for iene 


C.BENNETT. 5 510 Chamber St.Paul, Minn, 


DU LUT Real Estate and Loans, 


8 per cent. guaranteed, 
™M. Le. McMINN. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


Dul 
Puensens le who regret not havi. 
i property in ae aceeee or 40 years ago. To all 
ers who h eard the ie unfortimnate gues 























ural advan onan that Du! 

at been done in Chicago will be 
—— in Dul much lesstime. Write for 
©. E. LOVETT & CO. 


Zo NET FIRS | tely sect tubers LOANS. 
0 325 ceeannvaliy“byaraft on New 
Address 





pe ey by ee paeerensee. 


‘TON, Fairhaven, Wate 
To Industrial es Commercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash or loaned or Poiaaniies. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 





“Heenes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


Weat = wi jin. 








ULUTH. 
letion 4 the Elevated Street Railway 
ne tract - land within ten minutes’ ride 


a com 


th 
raid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
be | ne S galt each, poet 2 uly 15th. Lots on sale new 


each, one- at once and 


Buy 
csaliee ae increase ae io value which will result on 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 


Highland Urenwemens tie. Duluth, Minn, 
S F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
244 W. 22d St. Branch. 59 Liberty St.. N.Y. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 
it. Lou! 








[Sborer railroad facilities. . ~% cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing pla nts free sites, cash 
‘or particulars address 





CHICAGO, PEORIA “AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5¢ CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December Ist. 


Detailed financial statements and copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our office. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 





WANTED 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 
D. D. WEBSTER, 
32:2 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an ab y safe investment in 








THE COLUn BIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMA, WASHINGTON. 


Capital, oa 200,000 ii. i.Surplus, $4,000 
Opened tor business Septemanee | Mth, 1891. A 3 per 


cent. dividend declared July 1s 
8 incr casing its cnplenl to. $500,000 
And SUPPIUS LO........- 6. --eeeeeee 000 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per share— value. 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
—_— capital at 10 ol — per annum, in dis- 
ntin; Food commercia. 


WE Cc INE OUR OP RATIONS STRICTLY 
TO COMMERCIAL BUSINESS. 

In the future we will balance 4 cent, Siena 

di placing the pot Ss see © sare 


widend, 
account. For further ulars, address 
HENRY OL! VER. President. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS 
We can loan money for you where it will net Bight 
pes cent. interest, secured by first MINS, on city 
property. DULUTH 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 
First-class business ee oud le per in center of city for 








sale for $50, six per cent. mortgage and 
$28,000 cash. Monte? per cent. net. Write for particu- 
lars. 





RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REFERENCES ‘—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If a wish 

to invest in a crowing city, write for particulars. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
Largest Rank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
inyesunents made for customers. ponden 
solicit 








FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent, I 
based on irrigated fr fruit goreenny 


lands of Colorad 
Guaranteed b wf rca National Bank. For full 


particulars a 











ALTY, 
| Fae tg ne big a can be realized. Sse 
THE E WGK cKs 2 & BAILEY | y INVESTMENT Gt COMPANY, 


orner © nd Arapahoe 
ENVER, COLOR 
References: THE INDEPENDENT, 

The People’s National Bank, Denver. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 20UG8T and soLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 3% <x! 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 








d 
TAXES =< assessments looked after and 
First M 
LOANS 02 First Mortgage for a term of years 
obtained on first mortgages. Real es- 
8% NET tate security 


ante for ma) jhotographs, circu- 
lars, etc. References furn dip 5 Sy 


. Re BRACE. INVESTMENTS 
UTH, MINN. ¢ 


x & BROWNELL, 


ae i Tacoma 





REAL’ ESTATE Al 
OFFICES: 600 pay Insurance 

ing, P saee 

Investments made and p) for non- 

ents. We have on hand. a a line of se it LC: 6 and 

7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago r sale, 

Reference any Bank 1n Chicago. tite i f for. a list 

of reai estate investments. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOT 
inne Minn., Capital, $1,00u,000.00; S turpis ai and 
fi 00. Collec: 














The Lewis Investment Co., 
Ca itd ald UD ene 130, 000. 
Cheice nvestmentel n'the most Conservative 

Six Per Cent. gnuimproved lands in 


E AND ~~ ay 


aaa 
ix Per Cont, bracat ist Woctenae 
Six P te Tiree ae Yeahs’ Bootes 


UL EXPERL 
HOTCHKISS 3 
WA CREE ari 


owa 








Many Millions 
of Money 


will be seeking investment after January 
Ist, 1893. If you wish to know where to 
place some of it safely, wisely, and well, 
send postal card to The Anthony Loan 
& Trust Co., No. 6 Joliet St., Peoria, I11., 
for“ Anthony’s Mortgage Loans.” 


READ THIS! 63% 50 Years. 


Absolutely Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 


Geo. Leapard, 246 Mipebieaten Street, 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: ; 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on tron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 








ers after their paid time nas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it'convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. ‘ 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN PLUSH LAP ROBES. 
2 gpslyiphots, ashy STOCK. 
an_immense sacrifice, viz.—$12.00 
Robes to for 00, $10.00 Robes for $6.00. 

Also an mene stock of Horse Blankets, Bed 
Blankets, Bed Comfortables, Bed Quilts. Window 
Shades, Oilcloths, Canton Mattings, Rugs, etc. 
desirable sare now offe: ata great sacrifice 
at Mr. H. P. Williams’s wholesale establishment, 24 

nal t, New York City, one of the oldest, best 
known and most reliable artes in New York. 

Those in want of such desirable and seasonable 

8 should visit or write to this ee. 
e plush robes lent Hotida; as we happen to kno’ 
will make ones ent Holi ad presents that. will ofl 
greatly appreciated 


DORFLINGER’S “AMERICAN CUT 
GLAss is shown in eve uisite for the table and 
in en pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
have trade mark label. C. Dor- 





These 
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eS 
RD 
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THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ‘* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “'The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Preclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” 
retaied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35e. 
“arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


‘DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, v 
23 BROAD ST. yg lg ig 
New Yo Be ag 25, 1s92. 
byg te Y DUE DECEMBER 1, 1892, from the tol- 
lowing bonds will be paid at this office : Galves 
ton, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern Div ision 
Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 











OFFICE Mavens, LEAD COMPAN d 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Noy, 18th, isin, 5 
HE FOURTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF 1 
PE stock of Nationa 
Dec. 15th, 1892, to stock- 
th, 1892. Transfer books = 
preferred stock will close Nov. 28th. 1892, at 3 P. 
and remain closed until Dec. 16th, iste, 
By order of the Board of Directo 
JOS. L. McBIRNEY, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS 


DURING the past week we have been in re- 
ceipt of very large orders for new and old sub- 
scriptions, many of the former through the 
kind offices of our old subscribers to whom 
we tender our thanks. As a Christmas 
present a year’s subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT would no doubt be very gratefully 
received and appreciated by many people; 
and we make the suggestion to our readers 
that we are prepared to fill orders for such 
purposes. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 















One Month.... $ 4 Six months.....,.-.$1 50 

months. Nine Months 2 25 

Four months...... 1 0 | One VEAP. .cccees +e 3 UO 
. CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber.......0++se00.06. 500 

One year each to two subscribers........... 500 






Three subscribers one Pear enAbassscessi cess 
Four years to one subscriber.......ssseseees 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 








flinger & Bone New York. k.—Adv. 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of Niagara Falls reproduced from the finest 


instantaneous photographs, and accompanied by de- 
onenre text from the pens of distinguished writers, 
extend ing m Father Hennepin down to Charles 
Dudle arner and Sir Edwin Arnold, This sump- 
tuous little volume will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of the publishers’ price of fift; a A similar 

nine twenty large De tes with descrip- 
tive text, forming an admirable sreeitial guide to 
the Falls, under the epee title of ** How to See 
Niagara,’ will be sent for the pee price. Address, 
enclosing omg: order or a te, Brentanos, 204 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, I or it ritth Ave., New 
York.—Adv, 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL. 


The 24th Anniversary of the Presby- 
terian Hospital will be held on December 
10th, at 3 P M., inthe Dispensary Build- 
ing, entrance on 70th Street and Madison 
Avenue. 

The Hospital will be open for inspec- 
tion from 1.30 to 6 P.M. 

The Public are invited to attend. 


boencld, 
Constable Ko C 
REAL LACES, 


Bridal Veils. 


FLOUNCES 
AND TRIMMING LACES, 
POINT GAZE, DUCHESSE, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 
Some very rich exhibition pieces re- 
ceived by last steamers. 


EMBROIDERED 
AND LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LACE DOYLIES, VEILINGS, 
CHIFFONS. 


Srroadooay HK 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 
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‘= Creat Bargains. -2) 


PLUSH LAP ROBES 


MANUFACTURER'S STOCK 


[AT AN 


Immense Sacrifice. 
FINE GOODS. 


$12.00 Robes for $8.00. 
$10.00 Robes for $6.00 


ALSO AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
Horse Blankets, 
Bed Blankets, 

Bed Comfortables, 
Bed Quilts, 

WINDOW SHADES, OILCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, MATTINGS, 
RUGS, ete. 

VISITORS INVITED. 


Orders from city or country will have the best 
attention. 


H. P. WILLIAMS, 


250 Canal Street, 
_. NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 
MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS. 


REMNANTS OF 


OIL CLOTHS AND LINOLEUMS 


at less than manufacture.’s cost. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
Plush, etc., inall the latest fabrics, designs and col- 
orings, 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Special Sale 


SASH CURTAINS 


in Swiss, Irish Point, Antique, Tambour, Oriental 
and Nottingham. 


AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES, 


LACE AND CHENILLE CURTAIN’. 


A Large Variety 
"At Lowest Prices in the City. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13thand 14th STS.,.N.Y. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 





Holiday 
Presents. 


Weare now offering an immense 
colection of carefully selected 


Oriental 
Rugs 
and Carpets 


in a great variety of weave, size 
and price. 

The assortment is so extensive that 
LOW as well as HIGH COST goods are 
fully represented. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, *Se-c.2° New York. 


Be Alan & C0, 


[8th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 





Have placed on sale 


An Exceptionally Choice 
- Assortment of 


WOOLLEN FABRICS 


Put up in 


DRESS PATTERNS. 


(18th Street Station Elevated Road.) 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value 


High-class, new-proof Etchings costing 
from $5 upward. Assorted selections sent on 





approval by express. Descriptive Catalogue 
No. 9, with 50 illustrations, mailed on re- 
ceipt o ten centsinstamps, FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 20 East 16th 
St., New York. 


DIXON’S : 
American or eee aeeniee 3. Mi 
= PENCIL 
Are unequaled-for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
iar with them, — THE bob yen a and send 


16 cents for samples worth double the mone: 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE co. Y SERSEY Cc TY. N.J. 




















“NATIONAL” 
Standard 


Color of ink can be changed in- 
stantly. Absolutely Perfect Mani- 
folder. Can be used with all du- 
plicating processes. 


TYPEWRITER 


5. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 





Perfect Envelope Guide. years. 


eS Renbodies are ry mood quality found in other standard writing 


$s many points of Ln inne ie. & all its own. 


<— re 
write us or illustrated Pong. ae ng special features, etc. 
Send 2-cent stamp for ‘ b 


lumbian’”’ Calendar, good for 250 


‘0 Ask for Specimen of NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., 
Iituminated Work, 715.717, 719 Arch St.,. PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Highest Possible Quality, Lowest Price, 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 





~ 


IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE &CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 
And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kiod of goods you want 
—whether plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609-621 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





BLACK GOODS. 


(SECOND FLOOR.) 


We have secured a line of 23-inch Black 
Silk and Wool Figured Bengaline, which we 
shall put on sale this week. 

26 different styles at $1.00 per yard; 
regular price, $2.00. 

20 different styles at $1.15 per yard; 
regular price, $2.25. 

This is an unusual opportunity to secure 
an excellent quality of goods at a very low 
figure. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway & Lith Street, 


NEW YORK. 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St.., 
NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE. 


1,000 Tapestry or Plush Seat 


ROCKERS, 


worth double the price we ask for 


them, 


$3.98, 5.50, 6.00, 7.00. 
PARLOR FURNITURE 


in Suites or Odd Pieces at greatly 


REDUCED PRICES. 


250 CHAMBER SUITS 


in Oak or Cherry, French Plate Glass, 


$17.50 and 25.00, 


Reduced from $25.00 and 35.00. 


WRITING DESKS AND BOOKCASES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
CHIFFONIERS, 


$6.98 to 60.00. 
SIDEBOARDS, 
$10.75 to 125.00. 

PARLOR TABLES, 


$1.48 to 48.00. 


GREAT VARIETY 


Parlor and Mantel Cabinets 


MUSIC STANDS, 


EASELS, PEDESTALS, Ete. 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


H. ONEILL & CO, 


6TH AVE,, 20TH TO 218T ST, 


CURTAINS. 


500 PAIRS 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


Reduced from $5.98 to 


$3.98 Pair. 


750 PAIRS 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 


Reduced from $698 to 


$4.98 Pair. 


1,000 PATRS 


CHENILLE CURTAINS, 
FIGURED ALL OVER, 
Reduced from 12.50 and $15.00 to 


$8.75, 10.00 10.98 Pair. 


10,000 PAIRS 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 


98c. to $10.00 Pair. 


Largest Variety and best Values 
in the City. 


Irish Point Curtains, 
$2.98 to 50.00 Pair. 


Antique, Swiss & Marie 
Antoinette Curtains 


GREAT VARIETY 
AT LOW PRICES. 
500 ORIENTAL RUGS, 


ALL SIZES, 


$4.98 to 125.00. 
H. O'NEILL & C0, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST 
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Jnsurance. 
REBATES. 


THAT THE INDEPENDENT has had the 
honor of awaking a very great interest in 
the subject of Rebates in Life Insurance is 
fully proved by the fact that the interest- 
ing articles contributed to our columns by 
Messrs. Sheppard Homans, Richard A. 
McCurdy and Col, Jacob L. Greene have 
been very widely copied not only by per- 
haps every one of the insurance journals 
but they have been largely copied’ and 
commented upon by the press generally. 
It isa subject which will not down and 
which deserves the careful thought and 
consideration of every person connected 
with life insurance. 

It gives us very great pleasure to copy 
herewith an article contributed to The 
Baltimore Underwriter by Mr. Joseph 
Ashbrook, manager of the Life Insurance 
Department of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Penn., 
an able and conscientious life underwriter. 


CAN A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CONTROL 
_ ITS AGENTS ? 

“Tf there were no other objection to re- 
bating, it would be a sufficient reason for 
its prompt abolishment, that the continued 
discussion of the subject may become wea- 
risome and occupy time that should be de- 
voted to the consideration of other equally 
important subjects relating to the welfare 
and improvement of lifeinsurance. Rebat- 
ing is a great question, none greater, but 
let us remember there are other questions. 

** Since the recent outburst of discussion 
was caused by the publication of Mr. 
McCurdy’s article in THE INDEPENDENT, 
let me venture the suggestion that his arti. 
cle was intended as a joke and that we have 
all erred in taking it seriously ; but whether 
intended as a joke or not, it is equally a 
mistake to take the article seriously. 

“Is it worth while to stop to prove that 
rebating is a great evil, which has injured 
the business in many ways, and which it is 
feared would prove a much more serious 
evil if it should be again fully revived ? 
There are troops of facts to prove all this, 
and it is safe to consider the question closed 
and that we are all agreed. 

“Tt would be interesting to give the his- 

tory of rebating im detail; but it would be 
atrespass upon your space to do so, and 
would tax the patience of your readers. 
Let us go back five or seven years only. A 
practice,whici originally was insignificant, 
had become colossal in its proportions. About 
that time the movement had become fairly 
inaugurated, which has resulted in the for- 
mation of over thirty life underwriter’s as- 
sociations. These associations made it pos- 
sible for individual agents to know the 
sentiments of their fellow-workers. And 
almost immediately it was discovered that 
the sentiment of nearly every honorable 
agent was adverse to rebating. This ad- 
verse sentiment ranged all the way from 
the conviction that the practice was dishon- 
orable, to the opinion that it was unwise 
and inexpedient. The associations con- 
solidated this adverse sentiment, and soon 
active measures were taken, principally in 
the direction of the passage of anti-rebate 
laws. That such extraordinary legislation 
as is represented in these enactments was 
ever possible, is an index of the tremendous 
force of the adverse sentiment which has 
been referred to. To summarize briefly: 
rebating, which it was feared would become 
general, was now likely 1o be reduced to its 
original insignificant proportions. But, 
alas! it is easier to fall into wrongdoing 
than to break away from it. Honorable 
men could be depended upon to be law-abid- 
ing; but those who were less scrupulous, 
and who had become hardened, taxed their 
ingenuity to evade the laws. Doubts, too, 
were expressed as to the attitude of the 
companies, and hifits were thrown out that 
the laws might be repealed. And so fora 
period of a year or two the situation was 
far from comfortable, and there was ever 
looming up the specter of the good work 
being undone and rebating being renewed 
toa greater extent and with more baleful 
results than ever before. This was the sub- 
ject of earnest discussion among individu- 
als andin executive committees and in lo- 
cal associations, until at last a culmination 
was reached in the memorial adopted at 
the lasu meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

“Respecting the memorial it is hard to 
see why there should be any misconception. 
That address is the voice of the great body 
of honorable agents everywhere. In it the 
companies are not asked to reform the pe- 
titioners ; the appeal is made that men who 
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are not amenable to public sentiment, men 
who are lawbreakers shall be compelled by 
the companies to desist from rebating or 
suffer dismissal. It may be assumed that 
three-fourths of the agents of tke country 
are opposed to rebating, and that of the re- 
mainder a large proportion would prefer to 
discontinue the practice if the discontinu. 
ance were universal. No compuls‘on is 
needed upon this last-named class. A nod 
from the companies would be sufficient. I 
won’t stop to discuss the question whether 
the men composing the final remainder, the 
sneaking lawbreakers, the men who stand 
in the way of an honest attempt to enno- 
ble and dignify soliciting—should under 
any circumstances be permitted to remain 
in the business. Iam not now discussing 
the question of the moral qualifications of 
agents—which, by the way, is an interest- 
ing subject. I present the simple proposi- 
tion that if that class is compelled to cease 
rebating the victory is won and rebating 
will become a thing of the past. I am not 
quite so enthusiastic as to say that there 
will never be a rebate paid after that; 
what I do say is that the violations will be 
so infrequent astodono harm. Rebating 
fifteen years ago did no harm, beyond an 
occasional explosion of temper. Laws 
against murder don’t absolutely prevent 
murder, but they do make human life rea- 
sonably safe. 

“This brings me in conclusion to a point 
about which I thought there was no dif- 
ference of opinion, to wit: Can a company 
control its agents? ‘he National Associa- 
tion represents a constituency of possibly 
15,000—perhapsI am too low in my figures. 
Respecting the average ability of this body 
of men, it isonly necessary to point to their 
magnificent achievements. And among 
them ate to be found men the peers of the 
officers of the companies—in intellect, in 
scholarship, inenergy, in efficiency, and in 
moral sentiment; who are as proud of 
their part of the work and who are as con- 
tent with it as if they were filling admin- 
istrative positions. Those 15,000 men 
thought they understood their relation to 
their respective companies, as one of hon- 
orable subordination. They have been ac- 
customed to receiving orders and obeying 
them. Their memorial was based upon 
this conception of their relation to the 
companies. Are they to learn that 
heir position is not subordinate, and 
that they are not ‘under obligations to 
conform to such regulations as adminis- 
trative officers may decide are necessary 
for the‘welfare of the business? But what 
purpose is served by arguing seriously 
against a lame evasion or a piece Of irony ? 
The authority to do what is asked does not 
exist. No one doubts it,and no one would 
dare to seriously end unequivocally assert 
the contrary. Mr. McCurdy pos-ibly did 
not comprehend the significance of the 
memorial, nor the fact that it embraced 
an appeal from the ablest representatives 
of his own company. It would be an un- 
just aspersion to charge the chief of a com- 
pany so great,as the one over which he 
presides, with the admission that he cannot 
control his agents. He has only to ring out 
the fiat against rebates, and it will be re- 
ceived by his agents with cheers, and not 
with sullen looks of refusal. 

“Admitting that authority to issue such 
an order does exist, can it be enforced ? 
Pardon me for citing the example of the 
company with which I am connected, as a 
proof that it is practicable. We have suc- 
cessfully enforced a positive rule against re- 
bating for fifteen years. We have written 
most of our business in that time in places 
where rebating was most general, and there- 
fore our environment was the same as that 
of any other company. Further, as show- 
ing how easy it would be to enforce such a 
rule when it had become universal, no ageaot 
of our company has ever made himself lia- 
ble to dismissal. You will believe me when 
I say that I would not violate delicacy by a 
personal reference, if it were not for the 
fact that our experience demonstrates the 
practicability of enforcing throughout this 
country a strict prohibition as to rebat- 
ing.” 
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THE BEERS CONTRACT AGAIN. 


THE decision of the General Term of the 
Supreme Court, to which. was referred 
the agreed case of the Beers pension 
claim upon the New York Life, has been 
rendered, and it is unanimously adverse 
to Mr. Beers. He can carry his case to 
the Court of Appeals, or he can decide to 
bear his defeat philosophically and keep 
his contract as a memento of what used 
to be. 

The opinion, written by Presiding Jus- 








noticeable point in it is that he sustains 
the word ‘ pension,” sedulously avoided 
and objected to by Mr. Beers and his sup- 
porters, as being a correct definition of 
the contract. The committee report rec- 
ommending the $25,000 (afterward raised 
one-half) distinctly mentions it as war- 
ranted as a proper recognition of his past 
services. This idea, says Judge Van 
Brunt, permeates the contract; “it is 
studiously referred to, apparently to for- 
tify the action of the trustees, because 
they seem to realize that the payment 
of such an enormous salary in order 
that a man should sit with his arms 
folded and render no service what- 
ever to the company could not otherwise 
be justified.” This last clause, however, 
is not sustained by the terms of the con- 
tract, which sought to make a considera- 
tion out of his agreement not to serve 
another company and to be ‘‘ advisory” to 
the New York; but—as we pointed out 
at the time—no provision was made for 
any termination except by his death. 
Judge Van Brunt thinks it conceded that 
the trustees could not found such a con- 
tract upon past services, and that therefore 
the claim necessarily fails. 

He also holds that the trustees have no 
power to make a life contract. The policy 
of the company’s charter is that by install- 
ments the Board may be entirely changed 
in four years, so that in this gradual way 
the members may have control. If the 
trustees can fasten Mr. Beers for life upon 
the company they can fasten every em- 
ployé; ‘‘of this right (of control) the 
trustees cannot deprive the policy holders 
by making contracts which would extend 
for periods of years beyond their terms of 
office.” 

Another defect found in the contract is 
that Mr. Beers, as a trustee, participated 
in making it. When a trustee or director 
enters ‘into a contract with his company 
for his own benefit he commits a breach 
of duty. There is clearly no sounder rule 
of law or morals than that a man cannot 
act as judge in his own case; he cannot 
be juror or judge upon himself ; he has no 
right, as a legislator, to vote on matters 
wherein he has a personal interest; he 
has no right to act ina dual capacity and, 
as a trustee, contract with himself as a 
private person. As Judge Van Brunt 
says, if one director can enter into con- 
tracts for his own benefit all directors 
can; and so the Board operations may 
degenerate into a struggle for private in- 
terests. Nevertheless, the good old rule 
has become in this State so far relaxed 
that a director may contract with the 
corporation, provided he does not actually 
vote upon the question. In this case, 
says Judge Van Brunt, the facts are that 
Mr. Beers was present at the time and 
presided, ‘‘and now claims that such a 
contract is a valid contract because he did 
not vote.” 

The decision does not touch, unless by 
inference, upon the most serious defect in 
the contract—upon the ground of morals, 
at least—that it was extorted from the 
trustees. It is quite true that ‘‘ there is 
nothing in the case to show that his resig- 
nation was any part of the consideration 
of the contract”—that is, quite true as a 
legal proposition, based upon the record, 
for Mr. Beers, of course, would not have 
been so frank as to put that in the docu- 
ment even if it had been verbally discussed 
in the meeting. It is also impossible to 
show how many, or that any, of the trus- 
tees strongly disapproved the contract, 
and some of them may have thought it 
a very proper one. Nevertheless, on the 
face of the circumstances and as men 
judge human affairs generally, Mr. Beers 
said, or caused it to be understood, that 
he would go out quietly if things were 
made satisfactory to him and that other- 
wise he perhaps might not. Who can 
doubt—altho nobody can show by legal 
evidence—that there was an ‘ understand- 
ing” and that ‘‘ terms of surrender” were 
either asked or offered? Who, for in- 
stance, raised the amount one-half? If 
the contract was the price of Mr. Beers’s 
retirement it was secured by force and 
therefore void. The agreement itself— 
which we printed in full May 12th last— 
opens by reciting that ‘*‘ wigereas” Mr. 
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many years “and has been largely instru- 
mental,” etc., and ‘‘ whereas, he has re- 
signed the office of President,” and 
‘* whereas” it is deemed desirable to se- 
cure for the company his future aid, etc. 
It may be said that the mention of the 
resignation merely cites an attendant 
fact ; but it may be said, on the contrary, 
that the expressed consideration is three- 
fold—to compensate additionally for past 
services, to pay for contingent future 
ones, and to reward Mr. Beers for re- 
signing. No argument can remove the 
taint. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE . 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
4i Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy holder a Lee panne al and entitled to 


participate in distributions of surp! 
The Mass. non-forfeitare applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


Examine its ame Ay before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889, 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,463,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
CEO. H. meng ee ara President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secreta 
A. WHEELWIE GHT. ‘Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most iy pane of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI XBL Hh POLICY which ayes 

to the insured the test possible amount of in 
demnity in the event of oe death, at the lowest le 
outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
Boat POLICY y which meng every valuable fea- 
event of adversity” iq the insured. may be 
event 0 versity overta! e ma; 
used as COLLATERAL SE ITY FORA LOAN 
to the extent of the full | ereof, 
penne ce with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


D x ENTS, dostrin di to t the Com- 
ee tw Wess ta 
intends at ot of po tL at Home Office. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 





BBBETB.......20000.0<cccccccesesens 7,19: 62 
Lia BILitiEs.. eenecaccccescocccs 93:383: $fb {6 
SURPLUS ee —— 327 46 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in licy, an 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-¥or eiture = 
WEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 


. W. ANDERSON, Gen Agt. 








EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash seater. Seeseee ovcccees pesenoes, 250 pitas - $5on.em8 | 
‘or reinsurance abi other claims] 
Surplus wl lee 307,152 28 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist 1802. ... ...$3,083,540 35 
FHOMAR HB. MONTGOMERY. President 
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Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, -- $12,000,000. 








e guaranteed reserve, mem ted by cash divi- 
eu ves the owner of th policy 2 large and 
rofi payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 
EB. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1%.. 


Cash Capital. ...........sseeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves fer Insurance in 

LOVCOE, CLC... eeeeereecsceeee eeees 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplas..........ccceceesseeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplua...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCtB..........6066 sececee 5.806.784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen: 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica 


’ RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affair: 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
TORURET, TMM. .cccscccccccsccccses © covce 


Total Marine Premiums.............+++ 





$3,862,687 19 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891...........00006 $3,784,723 3¢ 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. ....., $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


- 


CBtiMATEd AL........ccccccccccee. coccscceees 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
RUROINI A cidessecssscccsccoccsecnccece 193,895 88 

Amount...........+ eoccece $12,278,582 1i 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORG CY 
, M. STURG WRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC 
WULLIAM H. WEBB," N. DENTON SMIT. 
HORACE GitaY THOMAS MAITLAND, 
LLIAM E.DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
¢ RGE BLS, GUSTAV ASIN: 
OHN L. R JOSEPH AG STIN: 
$ 4. HAND EORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
HN D. HE RNON H. BROWN, 
wits RpPisr Sannaass Pe 
JOHN D. JONES, 


We, MOQHB, Vice Preetten seat 
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Tue Penn Mortvat Lire Insurance Company was the 
first (and so far the only company) to make no discrim- 
ination against women, insuring their lives upon a great 
variety of plans, at exactly the same rates as those 
charged men. 

Tue Penn Morvat Lire Insurance Company was the 
fist (and so far the only company) to consult the deli- 
cacy of women, by employing women medical examiners, 
who attend to the details of insurance. Agencies in all 


piincipal cities and towns. 


HOME OFFICE: 


991, 923, 995 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 
Mia 0 Sie pb, we eke 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . .« 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ee ce Me oe 





$159,507,135 68 





%146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 


Surplus, e * o + . . e e . 7 12,030,967 14 
Receipts from all sources, . ° he a. eo 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Po -Holders, eo @ © -c© e « 4659607113 66 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,1'71,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Norse.—The above statement shows a large i over the busi of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
aes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks d only the 
aaumber and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° e e e e 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust onpestes at interest, e - 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e e 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


1 hawe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites. 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 


























REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Muruar Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


IT in te: Pahang 
oO e Board o rustees of this Company, h 
23d cay of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo or, eo 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the ye~r ending December 
PR eo AE and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
he Committee have carefull erformed the dut 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all oe Seees oe om 


y. 
bation of the een tae and accuracy w 


H. C. Vow Post, 
@ronce Buss, . H. HERRICK, 
Juuien T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Otiver Harriman, Cuares R. Henperson. | WILLIAM Bascocx. 
Henry W. Situ. Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu; 
RosBert OLYPHANT, Rurus W. PecxuHam, Avcustus D. JumLirarp. 


ey? Sewer, 





Samuet E, Sproutts, 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Grorce S. Coz. 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, | Grorce F. BAKER, - Hopart Herrick, Cuarues E. Mitre, 
ion OLDEN Dup.ey Oxcotr. m. P. Dixon, - amgs W. Husrep. 
ERMANN C., Von Post, | FREDERIC CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRanniss. ALTER R. GitietTe 
= H, Ricz — * Davigs, mg = Rocers. amus E. GRranniss. 
: R EWELL. no. W. AVCHINCLOSS, . Rosmsom. 
S. Van Rensse_agr Crucer.| Tuzoporz Morrorp. — 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsipent. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL. Sreaemrer 
RMORY McCLIVTOCE,, hese 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
SPRBTLitiees 1592-87583 585 29 

$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
e ra! 5 
“7 auaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 





cies. 
Vv licy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- —= _—— 
on and argh insurance vannea Se which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent ep 
application to the Company’s W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIEROE, Secretary and Treasurer. | 
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WINTER, WELCOME! 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








DEAR old winter! How we snubbed him 
When the spring was tripping hither ! 
Now he drives us into parlors, 
While the bright leaves fall and wither. 


Now he glows with rosy features— 
Maple leaves and scarlet apples— 
And he laughs with indoor revel 
While the hearth fire skips and dapples ! 


Oh, what fickle souls we must be! 
For we turn from each dear season, 
Which has lingered till we weary 
Of its blessings, without reason. 


In the children rush, all sparkling! 
Round the hearth-fire cluster, laughing! 

Down the chimney roars the cold wind, 
Just by way of merry chaffing. 


Red-brown as a new horse-chestnuat 
On the hearth-rug sprawls the setter, 

Tired of sniffing frosty breezes, 
Finding cozy fire-flame better ! 


Simmering sings the genial kettle, 
Richly chased with summer flowers, 

On its brassy cheeks that glint so, 
Like a sun immeshed in bowers ! 


Teacups tinkle, friends draw nearer, 
Brewed the nectar is that harms not ; 
Hear the gusty storm a-thunder 
At the windows—but alarms not ! 


Autumn is old winter, hidden 
In a coat of merry tinting,— 
Suddenly his snowy locks will 
Shiver down, around him glinting ! 


Suddenly about our shoulders 
We shall draw our fur-trimmed mufflings , 
Brave the zero’s saucy capers 
And the wild wind’s gusty scufflings ! 


And against our lips will sharply 

Dash the winter’s icy greeting ;— 
Oh, the merry hours of winter, 

Snowy bright, and fresh and fleeting ! 
NEw Lonpon, Conn. 
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THE RIVER TORRENCE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 











‘“TaKE care of them, is it? Oh, you 
may be sure he will! There’s nothing 
can happen them with Johnny ’round. 
He’s that knowledgeable. And he’s as 
good as gold.” 

She was guite right. Johnny was as 
good as gold; and if you could have but 
one, Johnny was the better, his father 
used to say. And the coming of the little 
Fresh Air lads was the arrival of delight- 
ful company to him—four little boys who 
had never seen a field, who had never 
seen the sea, to whom our place was a 
new world of which they had hardly a 
notion. 

What a season of paradise rose on 
Johnny’s vision? There was the great 
eagle's nest to climb to in the top of the 
blasted pine beneath the cliff; and there 
was the tiny humming-bird’s nest with its 
eggs like pearls in the old stone wall. 
And there was the muskrat, swimming a 
yard long in the water from tip to tip, 
which had defied people for how many 
summers! And there was the big painted 
tortoise that had comeevery season till he 
ought to have known us all by name. 
And on the seaward side there were the 
mussels and cockles and surf-wading ; and 
upon the riverside there was the fishing- 
lines and the anchored boats ; and there 
were all sorts of surprises in the marshes, 
too. Johnny knew something about Mars ; 
and it seemed to him that those little boys 
must feel much as he should if he sudden- 
ly stepped on that planet and saw two 
different moons slipping two different 
ways in arosy sky there. He almost felt, 
in showing to the little boys the field, the 
sea, the river, as if he had made those 
things. Certainly the little boys felt 
something like that; and Johnny soon 
had greater proportions in their eyes than 
Soothering Mike round the corner, or than 
Jumping Jack on the East Side, who 
knocked you down if you looked at him ; 
they themselves not having met that fate, 
since they had never looked at him, he 
being stilla creature of the great unknown 
and haloed with vast imaginings, 
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We had taken the children from the 
hot city tenements, that at our place they 
might be filled with the most fresh air in 
the least time. Ours was a wooded cliff, 
where, on one side, the River Torrence 
reached the sea in a line of breakers, and 
where on the other the soft wave creamed 
along-a sandy shore in whose rear was a 
meadow land stretching in reaches. of 
golden-green and russets and winy reds 
to some dim violet hills. Behind the 
house were old, storm-twisted trees, and 
where they set their gnarled roots in the 
smooth river-water was many a deep pool 
and shady bathing place. Here, with the 
house full of children, nurses, govern- 
esses, pets, we made the summer merry ; 
and in the winter we left everything to the 
care of our good Herkimer. And his boy 
Johuny had many a story to tell us, as he 
helped when we were cutting our roses or 
training our honeysuckles, of the way 
the winter spray dashed over the eastern 
lawns, of the schooners, black and broken 
with storm and white with ice, that went 
up the river mouth, of now and then a 
great sea-going foreign craft, losing its 
way in the fog and standing up the bay, 
of the heartbreaking wreck of a coaster 
further down the shore. And then he had 
the treasures the wintry sea had tossed 
him to divide among us, shells and sea- 
weed, bits of coral, pitiful fragments of 
wreck, and piles of driftwood for our au- 
tumn fires. 

‘* Johnry has had none of your advan- 
tages, said Mamma to Emmy once,” and 
yet how well he tells a thing. And if you 
and Merton have anything to say ”— 

‘‘“We er—and ah—and disremember,” 
said Merton, unabashed. ‘ But he has so 
much to tell, Mamma.” 

‘ I shouldn’t be surprised if Johnny 
turned out a remarkable man. He ought 
to have an education,” said Mamma. 

‘¢ He wouldn’t have time,” said Merton, 
‘* to tell you fancy stories if he had to dig 
in Greek roots the way [ do, instead of 
among your lilies and dahlias and 
things.” ; . 

But Johnny found very interesting hap- 
penings among the roots where he ,did 
dig. He could tell us the history of a cer- 
tain superb fly from its egg to its parasite. 
When the velvet turf on the lawn was be- 
ginning to be ruined by small mounds of 
soil thrown up over it, it was Johnny who 
told us a mole was tunneling his under- 
ground thoroughfares there; and it was 
Johnny who at last found for us the little 
creature, covered with the softest blue- 
black siik plush, and seemingly without a 
head, altho it had a long rat’s tail; and 
Johnny displayed to us the tiny pinkish, 
almost human hands with which it did 
its work, and pointed out to us the infini- 
tesimal eyes in the conical end that served 
for a head; and it was Johnny then who 
gave it burial, after the way of an Egyp- 
tian king, in one of its own excavations. 
And then Johnny could tell you how to 
bring home a wild flower and enrich and 
tend it till the bloom was half again the 
natural size and twice as splendid ; he had 
a head full of unwritten lore about graft- 
ing and budding, and he could make a 
pale wild rose, that had sprung up in the 
shelter of a rock, blossom with a ruby- 
red Ulrich Brunner. 

Once, when he heard Mamma say that 
the smell of a sweetbrier gave her an 
ecstasy, we found, a morning or two after- 
ward, a little square of ground beneath 
her window spaded up, and Johnny had 
brought there a barrow-load of the richest 
sort of compost, and had transplanted a 
wild sweetbrier from the pasture, all the 
new growth cut away, and so packed with 
wet earth that the delicate thing hardly 
knew it had been touched ; and it put out 
its new leaves and long sprays, and since 
then it has climbed to the window-sill and 
higher, and fills the air, by sunrise and 
twilight with delicious spice. 

*“‘A king could not have given me a 
finer gift,” said Mamma, ‘nor one half 
so precious; for here, all in one, are 
beauty, fragrance and love.” " 

If there were a scrap of a bat clinging 
upside down to an orchard twig, Johnny 
was the one to know it and bring us to 
the sight. If there were an owl looking 
after the chickens, Johnny took us to see 
him blinking on his bough by day, It 





was Jobnny who led us out to the lonely 
meadow place where, after sunset, the 
woodcock mounted his spiral way and 
sang his love song; and it was he who 
could show us the nest of the sand-wasp 
where the food for the unhatched young- 
ster was kept fresh by being only stupe- 
fied and not killed with stinging, and who 
could bring us a little bubble of honey 
from the exquisite nest of the solitary 
leaf-cutting bee. ‘‘They won't sting 
me!” he said, on our remonstrance. 
‘They know me. I guess they like me— 
their way. I like them.” 

And that wastrueof Johnny. He liked 
them; he liked everything; he loved 
every one. And every one loved him; 
every child that hurt itself ran for John- 
ny ; every grown person frightened by a 
yellow jacket, or disgusted by a worm, 
called for Johnny. It was a constant 
pleasure to all of us to have him around— 
he seemed so very much alive, and in the 
secret of things; the children felt as if 
lightning couldn’t fall where Johnny 
was ; the elders felt as if he were in the 
confidence of old Mother Nature. 

It was plain to see that Johnny was al- 

ready a naturalist, and one who in time 
might do great work. We even felt a lit- 
tle awe of him when we saw him han- 
dling snakes, and cultivating in his own 
corner little settlements of snails and 
cocoons and spiders. He always declared 
that one of the spiders came to him when 
he sang, came even when she had to drag 
a cradle, a great ball of spider-babies after 
her, and later also when a hundred tiny 
spiders swarmed on her back and ran all 
over her in the familiarity of most babies 
with their mothers. And no wonder if 
she did—it was such a sweet voice that 
sang. And naturalist or not, it was also 
plain that he would be full of love his life 
long for everything that breathed—some- 
times you might even see him caressing a 
rose as he passed by. And it followed 
that every one was fullof love for Johnny. 
The hens and the peacocks followed him 
about as if he were the cock of the walk 
himself ; the pigeons came fluttering down 
about his head ; the great mastiff and the 
collie disputed the honor of walking at his 
either side; and the cook had many a 
dainty for Johnny himself that noth- 
ing would have induced her to give to 
his mother’s boy ; and the coachman, who 
lived in a perpetual feud with Herkimer, 
allowed Johnny to drive his horses, to 
give them sugar and pears, and to stand 
tiptoe and put on their head-stalls. As 
for Mamma, she felt it an injustice that 
Johnny was not a boy of her own; and 
she, and all the rest of us, had it in mind 
that he should leave off helping Herkimer , 
and go to school and be made ready to 
take his place in the world. 

‘*T mean to speak to your father about 
it,” said Mamma. 

“And have him go with us, as soon as 
he is prepared?’ asked Emmy, with de- 
light. 

**Oh! he would go in with you now, I 
fancy. Two children that can’t tell where 
the Georgia Islands are ”— 

**Where are they, Mamma?” asked 
Emmy. 

***Mother, O where is that better 
land?” sang Merton, too busy with the 
head he was whittling to feel reproved. 

‘*Mamma,” said Emmy, more sensitive 
than Merton, ‘‘ I don’t know why you say 
‘Two children that can’t.’ The islands 
are nowhere in particular. And we stood 
first in our French, and in our history.” 

‘*But how about your arithmetic, your 
political economy, your physiology ?” 

‘* We're through with arithmetic! And 
I simply hate physiology! It makes me 
shiver !” cried Emmy. 

‘* Why should I trouble to learn about 
my bones?” asked Merton. ‘‘ That’s for 
the doctors to know.” 

** And it makes me sick to read about it 
all. It’s the most disgusting study! I 
feel as if I were made of wriggles when I 
see a brain, and that terrible man with 
his skin off and all his muscles stretched 
— it is horrible !” 

‘Tt makes me tired,” said Merton. 

‘** Well, we’ve stood nowhere in it; and 
it only lowers our average in everything 
else ! You never studied it yourself, Mam- 








ma, And as for the emergency lessons in 





it—I should like to know who couldn’t 
bind up a cut or bandage a sprain !” 

‘*T never studied many things that you 
do. However, perhaps there are others of 
more importance. I will think about your 
dropping it and taking up German.” 

“ Johnny can talk a littleGerman now,” 
said Merton. “He learns it from the 
coachman.” 

“Johnny, what can you say in Ger- 
man?” asked Mamma, as just then he 
crossed the terrace beneath the piazza. 

** Ich liebe dich,” he said, looking up 
with a roguish face as he ran on. He 
came back presently with a red rose for 
Mamma from his own bush, a treasure, 
for the other roses were long gone, per- 
haps he feared that he had been too 
familiar. 

Mamma put out her other hand and 
drew Johnny toward her, ‘‘I shall have 
to say it in English,” said she. ‘* We all 
love Johnny.” And then she pinned the 
rose jn her gown. 

And Johnny had colored up as red as 
the rose himself; and he laughed with 
pleasure, showing all his white teeth ; and 
he ran off after his little Fresh Air lads 
who were swinging in a hammock under 
the old pear trees, one of them, I recollect, 
singing a tune which he did not know to 
words which he could not remember, only 

one line clinging to his memory—* All 
among the roses”—showing the way in 
which the starved imagination had gone 
out to that pleasant unknown country of 
the song, where it was all among the 
roses. 

And that was the last time we ever saw 
Johnny alive. 

An hour or so afterward the little lads 
came up from the river-cove, shining 
with the water only half wiped off, hav- 





crossed over to the farmer’s cottage and 
went in and rat down, and presently 
looked up and said gently to Mrs. Herki- 
mer that Johnny was drowned. 

Johnny had taken them off to the bath- 
ing cove, where the long floats and the 
life-lines were fixed. He knew it was too 
soon after luncheon ; but the full tide was 
very inviting. They put on the little bath- 
ing trunks which Mrs. Herkimer had made 
for them, and had gone wading and splash- 
ing into the shallower water, enjoying it 
immensely, and feeling that they were 
on the way to swimming. And Johnny 
had trodden water, and had dived and 
had floated, and had swum far, far out 
into the brimming Torrence, and had 
swum back again. ‘‘ You can do it too, 
if you only willd” he cried to them. ‘‘ You 
can swim just as well as the little tad- 
poles can,” he cried, standing on the edge 
of the float, ‘‘if you try. Now, see me!” 
And with that he made a bound and a 
plunge and asplash and went under, and 
he came up again crying, ‘‘ Oh, help me— 
help me!” and went down again, the 
strong current, that set round the corner 
of the cove at high water, sucking him 
under and along and out of sight. 

We heard Mrs. Herkimer’s screams, and 
rushed to her aid. Johnny—our Johnny ! 
We could not believe it—and we ran with 
her for the cove. Oh, I can’t believe it 
now ! 

How large he looked, and white, in a 
certain majesty of death, even as he lay 
there, face down, while the men who had 
got him out of the river rolled him over a 
barrel that had been found, to pour out 
the water he had swallowed. Then they 
turned him on his face, and somebody 
said something about his tongue, and an- 
other worked his chest up and downa 
little, and then they rolled him over the 
barrel, face down, again. And that was 
all that any one knew how to do. And 
Herkimer was throwing himseif about 
like one distracted, and the mother had 
her face hidden in Mamma’s lap, with 
Mamma’s arms about her, and Merton and 
Emmy were shrieking not to give up; 
and it seemed to me that child’s death 
would be on my head if I let any one say, 
“Tt isnouse. He is dead.” 

Mamma had had them cut off his swim- 
ming dress and wrap him in the blankets 
she had sent for; and the maids came 
running with hot-water bags for his feet 
and back; and Aunt Josephine dropped 


the tips of her fingers. ‘‘ Doesn’t any one 
know what to do?’ cried Merton, as he 

wrung his usele*s hands. 

The poor father threw himself down in” 
the reeds beside Johnny, where he lay in 

the sun, and covered his face with his 

own, as if he would breathe into him the 

breath of life again, and great trembles 

ran through Mamma at the moans, all 

sorts of muffled inarticulate moans, that 

the mother was sobbing out. Then the 

boat came round the cove with the Doc- 

tor who had been telephoned for. 

‘* How long was he in the water ?” said 

the Doctor, springing out. And the men 

answered that they had heard his cry and 

found him with no delay. ‘‘Then he 

ought to come round all right,” said the 

Doctor, throwing off his coat. ‘‘ How 

long since you had him out?” with a start 

after his rapid glance. ‘‘I am afraid it is 

of little use, then. But, however—we will 

try.” J 

“Oh, try—try, Doctor! Oh, my dar- 
ling boy, my Johnny! Oh, Doctor, dear 
Doctor, try! You can—you can!” cried 
Herkimer and the mother; for she had 
sprung to her feet with a pang of hope 
when the Doctor came. She ran to 
Johnny, and seized bis hand. ‘Oh, it is 
cold !” she cried ; and she fell over sense- 
less. 

‘© You have h’ld him up and poured out 
the water?” said the Doctor, as they car- 
ried Mrs. Herkimer off. ‘‘ Yes, I see— 
you have rolled him over the barrel.” 

‘“*Oh, ever and ever so long, Doctor 
dear !” 

‘* A very little while is enough for that. 
Then you wrapped him in the hot blank- 
ets”— 

“Oh, not for a long time! And 
they weren’t hot,” groaned Mamma. 





ing stayed to dress themselves ; and they — 


“But we had the hot-water bottles to 
restore. the vital heat,” Cousin Virginia 
explained. 

** Good, as far as it went,” said the Doc- 
tor. 

He had knelt over Johnny with his first 
words, and had lifted the two arms above 
the head and brought them down, press- 
ing the elbows on the ribs, and folding 
the hands on the stomach and pressing 
them upward, and then repeating it all 
countless times, 

“You should have pulled out the 
tongue, so that it could not fall back and 
choke him,” he said, as he still worked. 

**Tt.did fall back, tho,” said some one. 

**You could have thrust a big pin, a 
bonnet-pini, through it, to keep it out. It 
would not have hurt him, and the slight 
bleeding would not have signified.” 

‘* We gave him brandy.” 

‘**Tdle to put brandy into his mouth till 
he could swallow it.” And the Doctor 
went on with his work. 

*Q God!” cried Herkimer, ‘you 
know what it is to love a son. Give mine 
back tome!” And then he hushed him- 
self as still as a stone. 

Somehow we all knew it was useless. 
We all felt there was no life there now to 
awaken. We all knew Johnny was dead. 
There seemed a sort of sacrilege in the 
way the dead child was being disturbed ; 
but the Doctor went on a long, long hour 
and more. And we sat there with the 
branches tossing over us in the soft sum- 
mer wind, with the gulls swooping round 
us, and the tide rushing by; and all the 
light and motion of the world seemed 
nothing beside that dead child. 

‘That is all,” said the Doctor, at last. 
‘“*The evidences of death are indisputa- 
ble.” And he rose, and began asking the 
frightened little boys, huddled together 
on the roots of one of the old twisted syc- 
amores, how it had happened ; for he was 
the coroner, too. And the men took the 
burden in their arms and carried it up to 
the cottage; and Herkimer followed, 
wailing aloud. 

“Johnny! Johnny!” he was crying. 
‘*What’'ll I do without him! Oh, the 
light’s gone out of me! The day he was 
born he laughed in my face—he’ll never 
laugh again. Oh! Do I say it!” he 
cried. ‘‘How can I live with the dear 
face, the sweet smile gone? He had his 
arms round me this morning—oh, I'm 
lost—I'm lost !” 

The Doctor stopped a moment before he 








some brandy and water into his mouth off 





stepped back into his boat, and he looked 
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at Mamma, at Aunt Josephine, at Cousin 
Virginia, at Miss Bolser, at Emmy, 
at Merton, at me. There’ was 
something cold and unfriendly, almost 
hostile, in that long Took of his dark and 
searching eyes. ‘‘I have only to tell you,” 
he said, ‘‘I think I ought to tell you—that 
this child could have been saved. Un- 
doubtedly he could have been saved. It 
is strange you should not know tbat in 
every standard diary—and I suppose there 
are half a dozen in your possession—there 
is a page devoted to the rescue of the 
drowning. You have plainly never read 
it. It has no interest for you—for you 
who live by the sea, by the river, who 
take home children and expose them to 
this danger. If you had learned and re- 
membered just what that page tells you, 
you would have been able to bring the 
breath back to this boy. He is dead sim- 
ply on account of your ignorance.” 

We had all we could do in recovering 

Mamma from the nervous chill she had as 
soon as we were in the house again. And 
when Papa came back, he took us all on a 
long journey. As for the little boys, they 
cried to go back to the city that night— 
hot as it was, that seemed best to them ; 
wood and sea and river, in losing Johnny, 
had lost all other charm for them. 
For my part, it was many a summer day 
before I wanted to see that river again— 
it seemed so cruel and so treacherous for 
all its beauty. And to poor Herkimer 
and his wife its shining ripples, as it 
swung at the flood-tide, morning or even- 
ing, looked always as if they were glanc- 
ing and laughing with one another over 
the ruin they had wrought. I was too 
young, and they were too sad to realize 
that Nature goes her way in obedience to 
eternal law ; that disaster follows us when 
we obstruct or defy that law; and that 
only when we suffer from such obstruc- 
tion or defiance on our part or on that of 
others, are we so out of tune with the 
great forces as to make their harmonious 
and consoling movements seem un- 
friendly or indifferent. For had Johnny 
not gone beyond his strength in the great 
tide, and atan unsuitable honr, or had we 
taken pains to know what all humanity 
ought to know, we should never have had 
occasion to think whether the River Tor- 
rence looked aught but peaceful and 
placid and pleasant. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
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THE MAVERICK’S LUCK. 
‘ BY A. H. GIBSON. 


THEY called her ‘‘the Maverick” be- 
cause no one seemed to have any partic- 
ular claim on her. She had been a wee 
tot of three when she first received that 
name. 

She had been with an emigrant team 
which stopped near Lightning Creek, in 
southeastern Kansas, to rest their tired 
horses before proceeding onward toward 
their destination, Leadville, Colorado, 

The emigrant with whom the little Mav- 
erick was traveling was tired of having 
an extra mouth to feed; and when old 
Pete Bevens, a settler near whose house 
the campers were stopped, openly admired 
the child and offered to give her a home, 
the man eagerly grabbed at so goud an 
opportunity to rid himself of a burden. 

The emigrant had only a limited knowl- 
edge of the Maverick’s parentage. Her 
mother, a highly educated young woman, 
was supporting herself and child by teach- 
pngin-the South, while the husband was 
in the far West seeking his fortune. The 
mother had died very suddenly, and the 
emigrant’s wife had taken charge of the 
child until its father could come or send 
after it. 

No one, however, came to claim tbe 
child; and finally a letter from the post- 
master at some little, obscure post office 
up in the Rocky Mountains, reached 
them, announcing the death of the father. 
No one manifested the slightest wish to 
take the lonely little Maverick; so when 
the emigrant started on his long journey 
westward he had brought her along. 

The Maverick found a pleasant home 
with old Pete. She was taught to ride 
the ponies and herd the cattle on the 
prairie, and when she was.old enough she 
was allowed to attend school at the little 











log house on Lightning Creek, where she | 
quickly acquired the art of reading, writ- 
ing and ciphering. 

When the Maverick was nine years old 
old Pete Bevens died, and she had to go 
among strangers for a home. 

Old Pete’s peculiar training had made 
the child boy-like in her manners, and 
some mothers failed to make due allow- 
ances for her, and refused to exercise 
the care and patience necessary to teach 
her better. 

So it was that after her old friend’s death 
the Maverick went from one family to an- 
other, until she came to Bill Hinman’s. 
The Hinmans were getting ready to 
leave Kansas and go to Wyoming, where 
Bil had a new claim. The Maverick 
would be very useful to Mrs. Hinman on 
the long journey to help care for the five 
troublesome children, so they decided to 
give the buffeted waif a home with them. 
The Maverick improved in general use- 
fulness, and the Hinmans found her very 
helpful in the double capacity of nurse 
and companion to the five quarrelsome 
children ; so helpful, in fact, that they 
had no wish to part with her services, tho 
she could easily have found many better 
homes in that wild country, where really 
good help is so valuable from its exceed- 
ing scarcity. They were very exacting 





and unkind to the little girl, and before 
she had been a year with the Hinmans in 
Wyoming she had resolved to watch her 
chance and leave them. 

‘*Tt’ll be luck enough for me,” she 

would often say to herself, ‘‘ if I can just 
git clear away from this claim, where Ill 
never see a Hinman again. Idon’t think 
I'd find a wuss place if I’d hunt the whole 
kintry over from top to bottom !” 
At last the Maverick’s chance to escape 
from a life of meanest drudgery and love- 
lessness came. One summer day Bill 
Hinman took his family in the wagon to 
Rock Creek, where a big camp meeting 
was in progress, They had left her at the 
cabin to do up the morning work. 

Scarcely had the wagon disappeared 
over the prairie knoll, than the Maverick’s 
dark eyes flashed meaningly, and, nod- 
ding her head resolutely, she said : 

“T’m going to leave your cabin, Bill 
Hinman, and [’m never comin’ back. I'd 
die before I would! It’s not your drudgin’ 
so much as your slaps and unkind words 
that’s wore me out. I can’t get into no 
wuss place, I know. It won’t be the 
Maverick any more to do this and do that, 
and then git slapped sky-high, ’cause the 
best I can do don’t please ’em.” 

She put on her best dress, of coarse blue 
material, old and faded, and a little straw 
hat, a size too small for her, then, shut- 
ting up the cabin, she ran to the corral. 

**Come, Topsy,” she called to a small 
black pony, ‘‘l’m goin’ to ride you a 
ways. You've been the best friend I’ve 
had on this place, and you must help me 
git away.” 

The pony allowed herself to be caught 
and bridled, then, letting her out at the 
bars, the Maverick mounted and rode 
across the wild prairies. 

Once she glanced back over her shoul- 
der at the Hinman cabin which she was 
leaving forever. A triumphant expres 
sion lighted up the thin, dark face, as she 
said : 

“Tm done bein’ complained against. 
I’m goin’ where none o’ the Hinman click 
will ever git their clutches on me. I’m 
goin’ to find my luck.” 

Away Topsy briskly bore her across 
prairie and down wild, rocky valleys, 
further and further from Bill Hinman’s 
claim. 

She avoided the distant ranches and 
scattering farmhouses, taking a way that 
had never been traveled. No one must 
see her in her flight and tell Hinman. 

She did not know where she was going; 
but she knew somewhere Before her was a 
railroad. She had heard the settlers speak 
of it frequently. Beyond the vague wish 
which she entertained of reaching the 
railway she had little thought. Her only 
anxiety was to throw behind her forever 
her loveless life of drudgery and unkind- 
ness. 

When the sun reached the zenith she 
halted at a small wooded stream, watered 





Tepsy and let her crop the tender grass 








under the trees, while she ate a little of 
the simple lunch she had brought with 
her. 

They rested about an hour, then once 
more struck out across the prairie. Nota 
soul crossed her path, and she began to 
feel pretty safe from pursuit. Bill Hin- 
man would not return till sunset, and 
they would be sure to think she was at 
one of the neighbors’ houses. Search for 
her would not begin before morning, and 
ere that she would be far beyond their 
reach, 

The country ‘grew wilder and wilder 
as Topsy carried her further away, and the 
Maverick had the satisfaction of knowing 
that she was putting many miles between 
herself and Hinman’s cabin. 

When the sun touched the mountain 
tops off to the west, she again halted ata 
stream to refresh herself and the pony. 

The journey was not resumed until the 
stars came out and the moon began cast- 
ing a rosy radiance over the wild scene. 

“T ain't “fraid o’ nothing but wild 
varwints,” she said to herself, as Topsy 
moved along through the woods ; “‘ and 
even them’s better company than the 
Hinman click.” 

A strange picture she made as she rode 
along over that wild, moonlit Wyoming 
plain, a lovely little figure, so alert and 
brave, with dark, elfish locks tossing fit- 
fully about her shoulders in the night 
wind. 

All night she urged Topsy on ; but when, 
the crimson streaks in the east betokened 
approaching dawn, she dismounted apd 
started the pony homeward, well kngw- 
ing the faithful creature would return all 
right. ; 

She had proceeded only a short way on 
foot when she reached the railroad. Tired 
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and exhausted as she was from her long 
journey, she felt a thrillof joy,as jf she 
had encountered a new friend in those iron 
rails. 

With renewed courage she started up 
the railroad toward the east. The crim- 
son streaks were growing more vivid. 
The pure air of early morning fanned her 
flushed cheeks pleasantly. 

Suddenly she became sensible of two 
large objects on the track ahead of lier. 
Cautiously approaching them she discov- 
ered them to be two cars full of lumber, 
which the last train to pass had switched 
off and left there, far from town or 
human habitation, 

Her feet were so tired that they refused 
to drag her weary little body any further. 

One of the car doors had been slightly 
slid back, and blissfully unconscious of 
the fact that the car had given a free ride 
anda night’s lodging to three uncouth 
tramps, who had escaped but a short time 
before, the Maverick climbed up and curled 
down on the nice, clean pine lumber, 
She was soon wrapped in sound slum- 
ber. 

How long she slept she could not tell. 
She was awakened by the sound of men’s 
‘voices. She sat up and peered out of the 
car door. Had Bill Hinman found her 
trail and tracked her there ? 

Her heart was in atumult of apprehen- 
sion as she peered cautiously out. 

But it was not Bill. Instead she saw 
three wagons, drawn by mules aud driven 
by heavily bearded men, whose big boots, 
sombreros, and stout leathern belts full 
of weapons, proclaimed them to be cow- 
boys. They were backing the wagons up 
to the cars, and it was evident they had 
come to haul away the lumber. 

The driver of the first wagon caught 
hold of the car door to slide it back fur- 
ther; but he stopped in surprise at the 
dark, elfish head which looked down at 
him. 

*“Wot hev ye found, Jim?” cried his 
companions, coming forward and peering 
in at the car door. 

**It’pears to be a leetle gal who's been 
asleep on top o’ the lumber,” answered 
Jim. 

** Waal, I'll be dogged !” exclaimed the 
others, as the little girl sat up and stared 
back at her discoverers. 

**Who air ye, leetle one?’ asked Jim; 
but the Maverick did not vouchsafe a re- 
ply. ‘‘ Bless yer heart ! Long Jim won't 
harm a single ha’r o’ yer leetle black 





“«That he won’t,” approved the others. 
** Come, where do ye live?” 

‘* Don’t live any place,” she returned at ’ 
last. 

‘* Waal, ye surely did live somewheres 
before comin’ hyer. ” 

‘** No, I didn’t. I just stayed.” 

** Wot did ye leave for?” 

‘*°Cause they didn’t treat me white. ” 

‘* Where ye goin’, leetle one?” 

**Don’t know. To find my luck, I reck- 
on. I just hain’t got no home or friends;” 
and there was a pathetic quaver in her 
tones that touched the hearts of those 
rough cowboys tenderly. 








‘** Pore leetle thing !” 

**Tt’s a plumb shame !” 
‘*Wot’s yer name?” pursued Jim. 

‘* The Maverick,” she answered. 

“The Maverick! Wotair yecalled tha 


for?’ he asked. 


‘**Cause I'm a sort of stray that nobody 


claims.” 


**So yer a reg’lar maverick, an’ don’t 


b’long to no pertic’Jar herd, then? Waal, 
yer worth claimin’, leetle one, an’ dang 


my spurs! I’m goin’ to claim ye right 
hyer by right o’ diskivery, like ole Colum- 
bus did Americky.” 

‘**Do ye mean it, Long Jim?’ asked his 
companions. 

‘7 mean every word I’ve said,” he re- 
turned. ‘‘I can’t take her up to theranch 
ermong a passel 0’ low-down cow-punch- 
ers, but I'll take her to Thompson’s wife 
in the settlement. She’s a plumb lady and 
will know what to do for my Maverick.” 

So mounted on the load of lumber by 
Jim Delevan’s side, the Maverick rode to 
the settlement in Bear Valley. She par- 
took of the men’s lunch with such relish, 
and chatted away to them so bright and 
merry that they were quite charmed with 
** Jim’s diskivery,” as they called her. 

‘* What are you haulin’ so much lumber 
for?” she asked Jim. 

‘*To build a schoolhouse for the young 
ones in Bear Valley. The boss is havin’ it 
done for ’em.” 

‘The bess! Who’s he?’ . 

‘*He’s Ben Laney, the owner of the 
cattle ranch where me an’ them fellers 
stays. He’s rich, made a spec’ in the 
mines, an’ hain’t got no folks of his own, 
so he’s hevin’ a schoolhouse built for the 
settlers in Bear Valley. They're too pore 
themselves to build sich a thing for their 
kids, so the boss is doin’ it for em, an’ 
hevin’ us haul some o’ the lumber besides. 
The boss is considerable of a man on edu- 
cation. His wife was a teacher, I heard 
him say once. Mr. Thompson, where I’m 
goin’ to take you, is makin’ the school- 
house, an’ as soon as it’s complete we'll 
hev a teacher.” 

The Maverick found a kind friend in 
Mrs. Thompson, the wife of the settler 
who was building the schoolhouse, and 
gradually her old, bard life dropped be- 
hind her, and she became bright, cheerful 
and helpful, as, under right circum- 
stances, she was fitted by nature to be. 

Mr. Laney, the ranchman, was absent 
in California, and Jim Delevan, his fore- 
man, acted for him. 

Jim came over to the Thompson cabin 
very often to see how the Maverick was 
getting along, and sometimes he would 
bring a pony from the ranch and give her 
a long ride over the prairie. 

**You’re awful good to me, Jim,” she 
said to him one day as they rode up to see 
the new school building, just completed. 
**T just know God sent you that morning 
to bring me into my luck.” 

Jim Delevan looked at her closely, and 
as he did so he noticed how pretty, lova- 
ble and almost womanly the Maverick 
had grown under the influence of a kind 
Christian woman. 

‘Say, Maverick,” he said, suddenly, 
‘**how’d ye like to teach the school hyer 
in Bear Valley ?” 

** Me ?” with wild-eyed surprise. 

** Yes, you, Maverick. I’ve been think- 
in’ erbout it for some days past. The set- 
tlers air right smart disapp’inted ‘cause 
the teacher we've been dependin’ on has 
gone back on ’em; then the boss is plumb 
anxious to hev the school in runnin’ order. 
Now, thar's only erbout fourteen kids all 
told in the valley who'd start to school 
this summer, an’ not one of ’em kin read 











head,” he assured her, encouragingly. 





or write. You know a heap in them arts, 
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Maverick, and kin teach them kids as 
good as a purfessional. Yer right smart 
of a leetle woman, an’ I’ve talked the busi- 
ness over with Mrs. Thompson and the 
other settlers, an’ they all think ye’d man- 
age the leetle folks jest tiptop! If ye’ll 
gin yer word as ye’ll try to round up the 
small kids for us hyer at the schoolhouse, 
we'll see that yer well’ paid for the 
herdin’.” 

The upshot of the whole thing was that 
before another week rolled by the Maver- 
ick began teaching eleven little ones the 
simple art of reading and writing in the 
new schoolhouse. The twelve-year-old 
teacher was to receive twenty-five dollars 
a month for her services and board at 
Mrs. Thompson’s. She was to be retained 
through the summer term, until an expe- 
rienced teacher could be hired to take 
charge of the school. 

School had been in progress almost two 
weeks when Jim Delevan rode over to in- 
spect the teacher's work. He watched 
the Maverick very earnestly as she mar- 
shalled her hopefuls before the blackboard 
and strove to teach them to name, spell 
and print a few simple words. He re- 
marked her-great patience and sympathy 
with the dullest little ones ; and when the 
lessons were finished and the pupils sent 
home, he approached the child teacher, 
and, taking her hand, said : 

** God bless ye, Maverick! Yer a nateral 
bora’d teacher, an’ I’m plumb proud 0’ 
ye.” 

Jim’s simple praise was very sweet to 
the littie girl, who was trying so hard to 
fill her great position, and tears sprang 
quickly into her large, soft dark eyes. 

** You're my best friend, Jim, and you’ve 
sure brought me into my luck,” she said, 
simply. 

** I only hope yer luck will keep growin’ 
brighter an’ brighter, Maverick,” was all 
his husky voice would let him answer. 

The settlers who had doubted whether 
a little girl of twelve could manage even 
the smallest children, had to admit with 
Jim that the Maverick seemed like one 
born to the work of teaching. Her suc- 
cess was the wonder of Bear Valley. 

The Maverick had been teaching six 
weeks when, one day, Jim Delevan and 
a handsome, middle-aged man rode up to 
the schoolhouse. They dismounted and 
entered. 

‘* Here, Maverick,” said Jim, in his 
characteristic manner, ‘‘this is the boss 
jest back from Frisco. He’s come to visit 
the school.” 

As the ranchman, whose praises Jim’ 
had so often sounded to her, took her 
hand in his broad palm, she glanced half 


timidly up into the kind blue eyes of the. 


bronzed-faced, dark-bearded stranger. 
She felt her heart strangely drawn toward 
him. 

As Ben Laney gazed into those dark 
eyes lifted half shyly toward his, his face 
underwent a complete change, and he 
cried out, sharply : 

**Who are you? Inv Heaven’s name, 
speak! They call you the Maverick be- 
cause no one claims you. You have my 
lost Mabel’s eyes, her very expression. 
Child, you set wild hopes warring in my 
breast. Tell me something of yourself ;” 
and the intensity of the man’s emotion 
made him shake like an aspen. 

**My mamma’s name was Mabel, and 
she taught school. But I don’t remember 
our last name,” she replied, looking won- 
deringly at the man who grasped her 
shoulder almost cruelly. ‘‘ When Mam- 
ma died an emigrant train brought me 
to Kansas, where I lived with old Pete. 
But he died, and-I came to Wyoming 
with the Hinmans.” 

‘* My own little Mabel !” wasall the joy- 
delirious father could say, as he clasped 
to his breast the child whom he had 
mourned as lost. 

While seeking his fortune in the West 
Ben Laney had met with a fearful acci- 
dent which had laid him up for months 
at the cabin of a mountaineer. He had 
been reported dead ; but as soon as he was 
able he started back to his wife and child 
in the South. : 

Sad news awaited him. His wife was 
in her grave, while his little Mabel, a mere 
baby, had been taken away with an emi- 
grant train, 





Just as he was preparing to start on the 
trail of the emigrant train to recover his 
child, the shocking report came back that 
the movers had been attacked .by a des- 
perate gang, disguised as wild Indians, 
and not an emigrant had escaped to reveal 
the horrible details. 

Investigation only proved the truth of 
the frightful story, and, believing himself 
destitute of wife and child, Mr. Laney 
came back to the mountains, where he 
prospered, both as ranchman and miner. 
But Providence had saved his little one’s 
life, and at last had strangely brought 
them together. 

“Maverick,” whispered Jim, ‘‘ ye’ve 
struck yer big vein o’ luck now, shure !” 
STAR VALLEY, KAN. 
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THE HERO OF THE FLEET. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 








On board the English flagship reigned ter- 
ror and dismay ; 

The mainmast had been shattered, the 
colors shot away. 

Still closer pressed the foeman, with many 
a deadly stroke, 

Till from its English consorts the ship was 
hid in smoke. 


The Admiral gazed ’round him. 
~ hope,” he cried, “‘ unless 

Our ships upon the right, there, shall learn 
of our distress.”’ 

He wrote a hasty order—then shouted, 
“Sailors ho! 

Where is the stout-armed swimmer wll 
bear this through the foe ?” 


ts No 


A dozen started forward—and one, a strip- 
ling slight, 

His brown hair soft and curling, his fingers 
slim and white. 

“Pray, let me go!” he shouted. “I’ve 
breasted many a tide, 

And if I’m killed, ’twere better than that a 
strong man died.’’ 


The Admiral looked on him with keen but 
kiadly eyes. 

“Go, then, my boy!’’ he answered. 
brave soul ever dies. 

Remember that the fortune of all on board 
is yours— 

Your glory, if successful, while England’s 
flag endures !”’ 


“ No 


“T’lldo my best—God help me !”’ the daunt- 
less boy replied. 

Then, stripping off his jacket, he plunged 
into the tide. 

A cheer broke from the sailors; while 
through the boiling sea 

Tho shot and shell rained ’round him in- 
trepidly swam he. 


Still fiercer raged the battle; the ship was 
keeling o’er ; 

Her masts lay on the bulwarks, her decks 
were red with gore. 

Hope died in every bosom; dread silence 
sealed all lips— 

When suddenly to leeward loomed up the 
British ships ! 


Loud thundered all their cannon; with 
storm of shell, they bore 

Straight down upon the foeman, hemmed 
in ’twixt reef and shore. 

They massed about the flagship; they 
scattered far and wide 

The brvuad white sails of Holland, the 
streamers of her pride. 


That evening, when the flagship safe in the 
harbor lay, 

And in the gilded cabin was fought once 
more the day, 

The Admiral remembered the lad who bore 
so well 

The order he had written, through raining 
shot and shell. 


“The hero of the battle!” he cried when, 
at command, ¢ 

The blushing lad had entered, and stood 
with cap in hand. 

“Some day, my boy,’’ he added, in proud 
and kindly tone, 

‘*You’ll have a British flagship and colors 
of your own !’’ 

The brave lad was promoted. Time passed, 
and still he wrought 

Each task in faithful earnest, nor failed of 
best in aught. 

At last the once boy hero (such meed does 
true worth bring) 

Upon his own proud flagship was knighted 
by the king ! 
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BY EMILY H. LELAND. 





WELL, once on a time, a great many 
years ago, Babysfather, Babysmother and 
Baby himself lived in a little snug log house 
away up in Vermont. The country was 
new then, and, instead of nice, smooth 
roads and big clover meadows and large 
comfortable homes and fine schoolhouses 
and pretty churches and creamy Jersey 
cows and fast-stepping horses, there were 
just woods—woods—wonds, as far as you 
could see—unless you climbed a tree on a 
hilltop. If you did this you could see some 
square holes cut in the forest here and 
there, with little blue smokes curling up, 
showing that other fathers and mothers 
and babies had come to this new country 
to make their homes. 

But this father and mother I am telling 
you of thought themselves very rich, for 
besides Babyhimself and their snug house 
they had a cow, a hen and eleven chickens 
and two little pink-nosed pigs ; and then 
there were bushels and bushels of yellow 
corn up in the attic of the house to feed 
them with. 

Well, the first Thanksgiving in their 
new home was close at hand, and Babys- 
mother resolved to have a regular old- 
fashioned plum pudding such as her 
mother used to make. So she weighed 
out the precious sugar, pounded the spices 
and beat the eggs, while Babyhimself sat 
at the table in his homemade high chair 
and pretended to beat eggs too, tho all he 
had was a tin box with some pebbles in it 
which he banged upon the table while he 
sang ‘‘ Dah—dah—dah!” for he had not 
set his music to real words yet, being only 
eight months old. But when Babys- 
mother brought out the raisin jar—dear 
me! what acloud came over her happy 
face !—there were not fifteen in the whole 
lot. She could not telephone to a grocery 
over on the next street and have a smart 
boy bring her a whole box of Malagas in 
four minutes. Oh, no! the nearest gro- 
cery was about fifty-five miles away— 
think of that! And what is plum pudding 
without any plums? Why, it is a bicycle 
without wheels, a holiday without any 
fun, ice-cream without any cream, life 
without liberty! Just ask Jack Horner’s 
opinion of puddings without plums! 
Mother Goose says he pulled his plum out 
of a pie, but she only wanted something to 
thyme with ‘‘I.” My great-great-great- 
grandmother knew the cook who made the 
pudding for Jack Horner. 

Well, Babysmother made up her mind 
to have plums in her pudding. (When 
you buy them they are called raisins, but 
when cooked in a pudding they are 
‘‘plums.”) So Babysmother put on her 
hood and cape and wrapped Babyhimself 
in his cap and cloak and went away two 
miles through the woods to see if her near- 
est neighbor, Mrs. Bangs, had any raisins 
to spare. It was late in the day ; but she 
was very spry and smart and felt sure she 
would reach home before dark. Babys- 
father was off at work in the new clear- 
ing, cutting another square hole in the 
woods, and Babysmother could hear 
his ax going chuff—chuff—chuff, as she 
hurried away. The road was just a little 
pathway and it was covered with dry 
leaves that went ‘‘swishy swashy” at 
every step and would have made Babys- 
mother think of Brer Rabbit and his bath 
of honey—only he hadn’t been heard of at 
that time. 

Well, Mrs. Bangs was at home and she 
had a whole pound of raisins which she 
cheerfully divided with her neighbor. 
Then, only stopping to visit just a little 
while, Babysmother bundled Babyhimself 
snugly in her arms—for the air was grow- 
ing colder and the sun was saying good- 
night to the world—and started for home 
as if she were in a walking race and 
bound to win. But oh, the dark came so 
early to the greaforest! Before she was 
halfway home the path tried to lose itself 
in the shadows, and there was the foot- 
bridge over the brook which must be 
crossed. And when she came to it—what 
do you think? There was a big dark 
Something sitting right in the middle of 
it. She never thought of being scared, 
for she supposed it was Babysfather come 





to meet her, Se she called out: ‘Oh, I’m 
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A LITTLE BEAR STORY. glad you've come to meet me, for Babe is 
pe eR getting kind of heavy,” and then the 


Something rose up and gave a sort of 

hoarse grunt and Babysmother could see 

that he was a big old bear and not Babys- 

father at all. 

Well—she just screamed! and seream- 

ed! She didn’t give little bits of screams, 

such as a foolish girl gives when she 

sees @ mouse in a room, but good long, 

loud, full-chested, pioneer screams! and 
Babyhimself—he had never dreamed that 
his gentle mother could make such noises, 
and he was so frightened by them that he 
screamed too, at the very top of his 
lungs. 

The old bear stood and looked at Babys- 
mother and Babyhimself for nearly a 
minute and ahalf—which is quite a long 
time if you just count up the seconds— 
and then he dropped down on all fours, 
shook his head as if very much in doubt 
about making his supper of such noisy 
game, turned around as best he could in 
such a narrow place and walked off down 
the brookside with a sort of offended air 
—asif he never meant to speak to such 
people again. 

Then Babysmother dashed across the 
bridge and ran as fast as ever she could— 
and not bump against the trees—until she 
fairly ran into the arms of Babysfather 
who had heard the screams and was 
tearing along the path expecting to find 
his family eaten up by pauthers or scalped 
by Indians. 

As soon as Babysmother got enough 
breath to speak with she said something 
about a plum pudding and abear. And 
Babysfather almost scolded. And then he 
laughed—he was so glad he had his fam- 
ily all safe. 

Well, when they were in the house with 
the fire burning on the pleasant wide 
hearth, the teakettle singing, and the 
beautifully clean pine table pulled out for 
supper—what do you think? Babysmother 
found that she had lost the raisins! Pa- 
per was scarce in those days, so she had 
tied them in her clean handkerchief and 
put them in her pocket. The pocket was 
small, and she thought they must have 
jolted out when she started torun. Then 
Babysfather laughed again, but when he 
saw the tears in Babysmother’s eyes he 
stopped laughing, and, lighting a bit of 
candle in the tin lantern (which had little 
holes all over it to let the light through) 
he went out to see that the cow and the 
pink-nosed pigs and the hen and eleven 
chickens were all safe and comfortable 
for the night. ~ 

He was gone so long that Babysmother 
was just stepping out on the porch to call 
him, when she saw him coming, carrying 
the speckled Jantern in one hand anda 
carefully tied handkerchief in the other. 

‘“‘Here’s your plums,” he said, “all 
safe and sound. Found’em a Jeetle piece 
this side o’ the bridge. And I see that 
critter’s tracks down by the brook—pretty 
near as big as sheepskins! I’m mighty 
glad he didn’t tackle you and Babe. And 
now don’t you never be out in the woods 
any more, without me /” 

Babysmother gave him a good kiss on 
each ¢heek, she was so glad to get the 
raisins again, and she said to him he 
might be very sure she would never go 
into the woods again without him—and a 
big gun besides. Then they sat down to 
supper. 

The next day was Thanksgiving, and 
when Babysfather passed his plate for 
another slice of plum pudding, he felt 
very. thankful that it was such a good 
pudding and that Babysmother and Baby- 
himself were there to help him eat it. 

Eav CLAIRE, WIs. 
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PEBBLES. 








THE less religion there is in a church 
the more oys‘ers and ice-cream it takes to 
run it.—Ram’s Horn 


....Our Bewildering Language.—The 
Count (whispering): ‘‘ Ah, mademoiselle, 
you ’ave sooch a beautiful hide.”—Christian 
Register. 


.... Fussy: ‘Sir, the howling of your dog 
annoys me dreadfully.”” McGuff: “‘It do, 
doit? Maybe yez want me to get a trained 
baste that can play on the flute?”—Christian 





at Work, 
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....Assistant Librarian (recording the 


condition of a book just returned) wrote 
‘ Page 63, abole.”” Turning over a leaf, he 
wrote: “ Page 64 another hole.” 


..“ What did Waite say that mortally 
offended Miss Fithave ?” *‘ Why, just after 
her fruitless visit to Europe he had the 
temerity to allude to her as a peerless 
creature. ’’—Life. 


..“*Ha, ha, ha!” roared Mr. Nupop, as 
he looked his-baby in the eye. ‘“‘ What are 
you laughing at?’ asked Mrs. Nupop. 
“ At the bright things that boy would say 
if he could only talk,” said Mr. Nupop.— 
Newport News. 





..New Arrival: “Oi was towld this 
waz a free country.” Friend: *‘ Well, isn’t 
it?’ New Arrival: “Irdade itis not. Oi 


had to shtay at Sandy Hook foive days an’ 
then be fumygated befar Oi cud get on th’ 
police foorce.’”—New York Weekly. 


..“* You want me to get on the roof of 
that tower ?” said the workman. ‘‘ Yes.” 
Do you notice there’s a clock in the 
tower?” “I know it. What difference 
does that make?” ‘“I’ll have to charge 
you for working over time.”—Washington 
Star. 


.. Successful Farmer (whose son has 
been in college): ‘* What was all that howl- 
in’ you was doin’ out in th’ grove?’ Cul- 
twred Son: “Iwas merely showing Miss 
Brighteyes wha" a college yell is like.” 
“Wall, [ swan! Colleges is some good, 
after all. I’m going into town to sell some 
truck to-morrow. You kin go along an’ do 
the callin’.”—N. Y. Weekly. 


..A country minister who in addition 
to his clerical duties followed the profession 
of a photographer, was called upon to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. ‘‘ Now, then, 
young man,” he said to the groom, who 
was nervous and excited, as all grooms 
ought to be, ‘‘just keep your eye on that 
crack in the wall and try and look pleas- 
ant.”—The Christian at Work. 


..-An intelligent foreigner is said to 
have expressed himself after the following 
fashion on the absurdities of the English 
language: ‘“‘ When I discovered that if I 
was quick I was fast, if I stood firm I was 
fast, if I spent too freely I was fast, and that 
not to eat was to fast, I was discouraged ; 
but when I came across the sentence ‘ The 
first one won one one-dollar prize,’ I was 
tempted to give up English and learn some 
other language.’’—The Christian at Work. 

.-Oue of the homeliest men in Detroit 
has a beautiful little girl about five years 
old. The other dav she was sitting on his 
lap with a handglass before her. She looked 
at her father a moment, then looked at her- 
self and turned to her mother : ‘‘ Mamma,’’ 
she inquired, ‘“‘did God make me?” “ Yes, 
daughter’? ‘Did he make Papa, too ?” 
“ Yes.” Thea she took another look in the 
glass at herself. ‘‘ Well,’’ shesaid, thought- 
fully; “he’s doing a good deal better work 
lately, isn’t he ?”’—Detroit Free Press. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Wew York 











SYNCOPATIONS 
* # 


AND REMAINDERS. 
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* * & > 
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* * 


1, Pains ; 2, to wipe out; 3, harbors ; 4, 
to sculpture; 5, t» color; 6. to besiege ; 7, 
wide; 8, part of a poem: 9, shore; 10, re- 
lating to punishment; 11, belonging to a 
foot ; 12, divisions; 13, a precipice; 14, la- 
bor; 15, a stamped metal in honor of some 
person. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC WITH CENTRAL LETTER, 


Oo * O 
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* O *. 
Each line composed of two words. 
The middle letter (alike in all the lines) 
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ends the first word and commences the sec 
ond. 

1. A small serpent ; a quick, sharp sound. 
2. Part of an apple: for. 

8. A dog; a kitchen utensil. 

4. Part of the body ; good thing to eat. 

5. Little devil; play on words. 

6. For the head ; cave. 

7. One of a range of mountains; a vesti- 
bule. 

8. Short sleep; place. 

9. A boy’s plaything ; the name of a poet. 
The initials, one who requests a situation; 
the finals, a sovereign. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Foundation word. 


Oh, helpless, broken-down old man, 
Deserted in your feeble age 
By all but one; don’t tear your hair, 
And get in useless rage. 
A wanderer this impetuous night, 
I mourn your pitiab'e plight. 
—From Tribune Young Folks. 


Cross words, 
} 


Something we wish our dog Toby possessed, 
When he roams like a spirit seeking for 
rest, 

In and out of the rooms on meaningless 
quest, 

Sending up, now and then, an unmusical 
howl. 


II. 


Bluish-black and shining. Will it help 
You to guess if we say ’tis from kelp ? 


Til. 
All that fearful day she led them, 
Day made night by fearful gloom ; 
Thinking not of death or danger, 
Or of fair Pompeii’s doom. 
Listening, gliding. hurrying onward, 
Surer far, tho blin1, than they. 
Whom she loved and safely guided 
All along the deadly way. 


EV. 


There’s little to be said 

Or little thought about it; 
But there’s a kind of bread 

That can’t be made without it. 


Ac H.W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 241TH. 


DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


Kmtonore mt 


HALF SQUARE. 
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deed to every woman. It 

washes clothes, paint, dishes, 
glass—anything that you want 
cleans It washes with half 
the labor, and without harm. 
It cleans without wearing out, 
and without worry. Pearline 
saves the hardest part of all 
work. Have nothing to do 
with imitations; you'll have 
little to do, if you use Pearline. 
Beware! : as good as”’ or “* * same as 

Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your Pr sends 
you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send it back. 215 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


SILENCE CLOTH. 


with Romeo Lia: ane 
4. an ao pad to be a 
the linen pee table board. The i ntroduction ort this 
ta is ton fanned ta as clings a * felt want, 
oy le-covers, it will not 
here ‘to pe of dininwtonrae, is of nea 
— eaglish muslin, padded with white w 
ding, and well bound is adapted for use in pri- 


houses an 
r sizes as follows; Widths, “2 
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Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
lous grocers will tell you “ this 
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z EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Leight & Varick Sts.. N. Y. City. 








NOTES 
SERALPH 
RETTUSUAL 
LARUS ERROR 
LATEM SEWER 

A Friend In Need 
—Fearline. It’s a friend in- 


An Fificient 
Health (Officer 


ALWAYS —o FOR DUTY 


POND'S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 


valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU= 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Genuine goods “manufactured only by 


Pond’s Extract Co., "T Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


The Map Tells Its Own Story 
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But it may be well to add that it is amap of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, which road 
is the only one over which Electric Lighted, Steam 
Heated, Vestibule Trains—magnificently equipped— 
are run every day between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis (with a throngh sleeping-car 
to Portland, Ore.), and also between Chicago, Sioux 
City, and Omaha. 

In each sleeping-car berth there is an electric 
reading-lamp, which no other Western line uses, and 
itis the greatest invention of the present progressive 
age. Itis hardly necessary to say that our Dining- 
Cars are the finest in the world, but we make the as- 
sertion without fear of contradiction. 

E. F. RICHARDSON, General Agent Pass. Dept.» 
381 Broadway, New York. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful om wedding, anniversary, 
and _holida Buy direct of the 
makers, the Ohaeet most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to weur 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, 1030 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


iRRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
@ HAIR» SKIN. 


f Ke» 
Rape) 3 HF) An elegant dressing, Prevente 
ce PrZ) baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

Ze | Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
<A Ai Cures eruptions and diseases of the 































00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 
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Urie Acid mastered at last by 

BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 

tism. Dr. L. a. 

ys: “I improve 

this valuable 
mend 


31 W. 33d St., N. Y. 
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—— upon Mineral Waters. Itisa postive cure for Kidney 
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Ye BENEDICT'S TIME. a 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches Diamonds, Chains. Rich 


HE BE Silverware. 


“THE ENEDICT” 


rfect cuff,sleeve 
P , collar Button made. 
iece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 


Strong, durable, and 


Sy be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tea 
This patent back can be pat on any sleeve buttop. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


DESKS. 


Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 


Style pe Price, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
T. G. Sellew, 
111 Fulten St., 
NEW YORE. 
Ladies desks, Revolving Bookcases, etc., for Christ- 


Bas presents. 

Buse LIGHT 
for aek’e Oil. or jectrie etre 
the most Stes ae 

The- 


forGtircles 


























gant 


discount to churches & the trade 
Don’t be deceived 


Established 1857. 


cheap 
1. P. FRINK. 551 Poor St..4.¥. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
“HE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


A WIImMMNAND ONIN 40+ MITT ANTT NTT” Dy 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Wale? rll 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
During the oo Yee the ST. DENIS has been en- 
y anew and handsome addition which more 
than doubles Ly former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new baliding, with a and very attractive 
new -room. ee with the old well- 











kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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known “ Taylor’s Restauran 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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— Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


NOTES FROM A PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 








THE problem of how to secure a variety 
in meats on farms distant from towns and 
villages is no easy problem. It is not so 
much because farmers and their families 
like pork that it is often their almost ex- 
clusive meat, but it is because there is no 
other meat so accessible. But few farmers 
have fish ponds (there ought to be one for 
fish and ice on every farm where it is possi- 
ble to have it), and but few of them live 
near enough streams, or fish have become 
so scarce that a mess or two a year is all 
that the average rural family now tastes. 
Poultry is employed when the minister or 
highly respectable ‘friends remain for a 
meal; but poultry always finds a ready 
market, aud, being a general source of pin 
money to women and children, is not eaten 
to nearly the extent one unacquainted with 
rural customs would suppose. It is also 
true that the flesh of poultry does not have 
the staying qualities of beef, pork or mut- 
ton. Toa limited extent, farmers are able 
to secure fresh meat by killing calves and 
sheep and exchanging a portion with 
neighbors. A will kill a sheep this week, 
and, keeping one-quarter, will carry the 
other three to B, C and D. Next week B 
kills a sheep or lamb and divides with A, C 
and D, and so on until they get tired of 
carrying the meat to the different homes, 
or as is more generally the case, become 
dissatisfied with the quality or weight of 
the meat furnished by one or more of the 
parties. Thus D will kill an old ram or a 
sheep not fattened properly. This will soon 
break up the system of exchanges. 


BUTCHERING TIME. 

On the farms distant from towns, the 
great bulk of the meat used during the year 
is laid up after the weather becomes cold in 
the late fall or early winter. This is the 
annual ‘butchering time.’’ As soon as 
the corn becomes ripe enough to feed, the 
hogs begin to receive each morning and 
evening all they ean store away. By 
Christmas or New Year’s these animals, 
whose flesh Moses pronounced * unclean,” 
have become so fat that their eyes have 
been nearly buried out of sight by heavy 
folds of fat. They are now ready to be 
killed. Two or three of the neighboring 
farmers and their men are invited to come 
over and to assist in butchering. 


WORKING UP THE MEAT. 


The next day after the hogs are killed, the 
meat must be gotten into shape to be 
preserved during the following year. This 
is no small work for six or eight large hogs, 
The bodies are laid upon tables and cutting 
blocks and cut to pieces as follows : The head 
is first removed ; then the spinal column is 
cut out from neck to tail with a mass of meat 
from four to six inches wide adhering, de- 
pending upon the size of the hog. This is the 
“‘chine,”’ and, roasted fresh, is considered a 
great delicacy. Next, from each half of the 
body, the heavy folds of the omentum, the 
“leaf,” are removed to be used in the man- 
ufacture of leaf lard. The “spare ribs” 
are next removed with as little meat adher- 
ing as possible. What is now left of each 
side will be a “ shoulder, a ‘ham,’ a piece 
of ‘‘side” or “‘ flitch” and the legs and feet. 
The fattest of the side meat is taken to be 
rendered into lard. The hams and shoulders 
are neatly trimmed, the material cut off 
going either to make sausage or lard, as it 
is muscle or fat. The legs and feet are laid 
aside to make “‘ sauce.” The lower jaw is 
salted and smoked and is then known as 
*“jowl.” The head with the skin from the 
whole animal, except the chine and hams 
and shoulders, is placed in an iron pot along 
with the liver, kidneys, etc., and cooked 
until thoroughly done. The bones are now 
picked out, the meat and skins are ground 
up fine in a meat machine, and then placed 
back in the pot along with the wat«r in 
which they had been boiled. Indian meal, 
buckwheat flour, middlings, sage, pepper, 
salt, etc., are added, the mass cooked again 
until all the ingredients are thoroughly 
incorporated and we have “scrapple” or 
“pudding,” depending somewhat upon how 
the different materials have been added. 

All the scraps of meat not used for scrap- 
ple are ground up fine, mixed with sage, 
salt and pepper, and stuffed with the intes- 
tines, which had already been thoroughly 
cleansed. If there are not enough skins, 





the stomach and the bladder are filled with 
sausage meat, or it is packed firmly in pots. 
The object of the skins is to keep the air 
away from the meat. If it is desired to 
keep the sausage and scrapple a long time, 
they are packed in stone crocks and melted 
lard poured over them. This completely 
excludes the air, and the meat’ will keep 
wellinto the summer. The lard is “ren- 
dered” or “tried”? out, and placed in tin 
vessels holding about fifty pounds each. It 
keeps without salt. 


SALTING AND SMOKING THE MEAT. 

The hams, shoulders, jowls (and sausages 
sometimes) are next to be salted and 
smoked. Some farmers salt altogether in 
a pickle, others on a board or bench. When 
meat is to be pickled it is carefully packed 
in a molasses or other good barrel, from 
which one head has been removed. The 
bottom is first covered with salt, then a 
layer of meat, then salt and meat until the 
barrelis full. Then a brine “ pickle,’ made 
by saturating water with salt, is poured 
over the whole. The meat must be kept 
under the pickle by weights. Some farmers 
add niter (saltpeter) to the pickle. This 
gives the meat a red color. The meat re- 
mains under the pickle six weeks, when it 
is removed, dried and smoked. The smok- 
ing is accomplished by hanging the meat 
in a small building called a “smoke 
house,’’ and keeping this filled for a week 
with adense smoke made by smothering a 
chip fire. Of late years pyrogalic acid in 
solution is largely used to give to meat the 
flavor of smoke. After the meat has been 
smoked it is taken down and sewed in bags, 
or packed in chaff or cut straw. This last 
cperation is to keep away flies, which 
would otherwise lay their eggs in the meat. 
In salting on a board each piece of meat is 
rubbed with salt as long as it will absorb 
any. The fleshy parts are then covered 
with salt, and the meat left on the board 
fora week. Atthe end of that time it is 
examined, and dry parts which then lack 
salt are again rubbed, after which the meat 
may be dried and smoked. By this latter 
method of salting the meat remains fresher, 
and the juices are not drawn out by the 
pickle. Sugar is sometimes added to the 
salt, but the custom is not general. 

On an ordinary inland farm from four 
to eight hogs will be consumed in a year, 
depending upon the size of the family. 
Each animal will average at least 300 
pounds. In addition to this, itis customary 
to kill and lay up one or two beeves, weigh- 
ing each from 400 to 800 pounds dressed. 
This meatis “ dried” and ‘‘corned’’—i. e. 
salted in pickle. The average farmer’s 
family does not suffer for meat. 

“* THE SPRING HOUSE.” 

The early settlers in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia generally tried to include in 
their claims, a good spring of living water. 
They were able to do this, for southeastern 
Pennsylvania aboundsin fine springs, many 
of them being large enough to turn a mill 
at their very head. Near the spring, that 
its waters might be convenient for use, the 
family mansion was built. This at first 
may have been no more than a cave in the 
hillside and later a log cabin; but in time 
these were succeeded by a substantial 
stone or brick mansion, so that to-day 
many persons consider the region in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia as possess- 
ing the finest farmhouses in any portion of 
the world. Certainly Nature, in the roll- 
ing country, the limpid streams, the gush- 
ing springs, the beautiful forest trees, and 
the rich soil, has not withheld her riches 
from this region. 

As soon as a home to shelter the family 
had been built, and a portion of the farm 
subdued from the forest, a substantial s*one 
building was erected over the spring. This 
is the “ spring-house,” and here is kept the 
milk and made the “gilt-edged” and 
‘Philadelphia Print’? butter, famous all 
the world ever. Inside these houses the 
soil to the depth of two or three feet is all 
removed, and in its place clean river gravel 
substituted. The water isdammed back so 
that an ordinary milk pan or crock will rest 
on the gravel without overturning. A stone 
walk is made in the center of the house, so 
that one may be able to set pans of milk 
along the borders throughout the house. 
Here, in the pure, cold water, the milk re- 
mains until the cream rises. Here the but- 
ter is churned and made into prints, and 
here it remains until sold. It is safe to say 
that even creamery butter cannot rival in 
aroma and taste that made in a first-class 
and well equipped spring house. Here the 
first first-class butter in the world was 
made: It-is true that altho scrupulously 
clean, these spring houses are cold and 
damp, and many farmers’ wives have seri- 
ously impaired their health, or even lost 
their lives, working in them. It is now 





generally understood that one should be 
clad in flannel while‘in the spring house. 
WOMEN IN THE FIELDS. 

Among the early German settlers it was 
common for the women and girls to assist 
in the fields in the hurrying times of farm 
work. Thecustom still continues to a lim- 
ited extent. Among the poorer farmers and 
farm laborers the women may yet be seen 
doing some of the lighter forms of field 
labor. I see them gathering sheaves in the 
harvest fields, dropping and husking corn. 
It is often remarked that such work is de- 
grading to women, but the writer prefers 
to hold a contrary view. No work is more 
monotonous and wearing than the duties 
which fall to the women of many farm 
homes. No work, on the contrary, is more 
healthful than that of the farmer, who 
spends his life in the open air; and of all 
the work which farmers perform none is 
more pleasing and capable of being turned 
into a frolic than the gathering of the crops 
into the barn. To the women who assist in 
the lighter of these outdoor labors there 
ought to come nothing but strength and 
new life. 1t isa needed change, and gives 
them fresh air and sunlight, too little of 
which enters into their daily lives. 

The writer does not go any further. He 
does not advocate but deprecates women 
feeding chickens, cows and pigs, doing the 
milking, and, in a word, having the care of 
house and barn, as has been and doubtless 
is still the custom in some places. To illus- 
trate: Some years ago, when making a bar- 
gain with a boy, the remark was made: 
“Part of your work will be to milk the 
cows.”” The reply came quickly from the 
boy : ‘‘ Milking is the women’s work; I will 
not do that.”” He was not employed. 

Years ago the writer was accustomed to 
visit a well-to-do family, consisting of 
father, mother, and a number of boys. The 
mother would rise early in the morning and 
provide a most excellent breakfast. The 
family would be called, and, after all bad 
been served, the mother would slip away 
from the table. For a long time I did not 
understand her movements, but later dis- 
covéred her methods. She first fed her hus- 
band and sons, and, seeing them well pro- 
vided for, went out and fed the horse, cow, 
pigs and chickens. Indeed, if husband or 
sons wished to take a drive, she would also 
harness the horse and bring him to the door. 
She did this because she liked to do so. 
There was no compulsion about it. Her 
husband had been for several terms in the 
State Legislature, and followed a literary 
calling, while the sons were college-bred 
men. Customs vary; thatisall. There is 
no accounting for tastes. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

This day is very generally observed in 
Pennsylvania, tho perhaps not so heartily 
as in New England. The churches are 
opened, there is a Thanksgiving sermon, 
followed by a big turkey dinner, with 
cranberry sauce, sweet potatoes, pumpkin 
pie, and all that fertile fields and gardens 
can supply. Family reunions were formerly 
held ; but in the last generation there has 
been such a scattering of families over the 
whole extent of the country that these are 
not so commonly held as formerly. The 
country boy’s ideal way of spending the 
day is to shoulder a shotgun, and to roam 
the fields and woods with his dog, searching 
for rabbits and quail, with which he will 
come home in the evening well laden. 
Christmas is spent in much the same man- 
ner as is Thanksgiving Day. 

LEWISBURG, PENY. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHY. 








OHIO is a great State for poultry raising. 
In Seneca County, where my summer vaca- 
tion was spent, the farmersin their simple 
mode of keeping poultry were quite suc- 
cessful. During the warm months of sum- 
mer they permit their fowls to roost out on 
the apple trees. It is much cooler, and in 
dry weather it is better than being housed 
ina building. The trees sometimes suffer 
from the bark becoming torn and loosened, 
but otherwise the plan works well. 


Out of one hundred young chicks hatched 
in May last, but thirty are living at this 
time. This is the experience of one farmer’s 
wife with that terrible disease—the gapes. 
Cold, wet weather in early spring with neg- 
lect in supplying dry and warm buildings 
for the tender chicks is the cause of it many 
times. It is always better to keep chicks 
shut in during bad spring weather than 
to suffer such loss. More early chicks die 
from this one cause than from any other dis- 
ease known among poultry raisers. 


our most prolific layers. Eggs seem to be 
their every thought even through August 
when moulting checks the record of so 
many fine layers. The hens are rich, lus- 
trous black in color, with bright red combs 
and white ear lobes. The cockerels are not 
as beautiful, with their large wrinkled eyes 
with white lobe material about them, mak- 
ing them look to me as if afflicted with some 
loathsome disease. The Black Spanish 
fowl] will always find a friend in me. 


Wheat is undoubtedly a grain that all 
hens are passionately fond of. Asit is a 
fattening food it is better to be sparing 
in its use. Twice a week a few handfuls of 
it will stimulate laying among good hens. 
It is more economical in the long run to 
feed wheat in preference to screenings. The 
former is the pure, unadulterated grain, 
while the latter is mixed with cockle and 
chaff, and the grain is shriveled up and lacks 
the nutrition that good wheat possesses. 
The barn floor sweepings contain more or 
less food in the form of seed and grain, and 
hens delight in scratching among the litter. 


Buying a few good pullets, and three 
or four vigorous cockerels of good blood, 
will tend to improve your flock when next 
season’s breeding begins. The time to buy 
is now, for all poultry is very plentiful and 
necessarily low in price. Of course, you 
must expect to spend some money in caring 
for them throughout the winter season. 
When spring arrives their condition, under 
good care, will be apparent, and yield re- 
sults to well repay you for the care bestowed 
upon them. If you are aiming at success 
in poultry keeping, act upon this sugges- 
tion. 


After the latter part of October it is bet- 
ter to separate the hens and pullets from 
the male birds, giving them both a needed 
rest during the winter that will be more 
productive of good when they come together 
in the spring-matings in your breeding 
pens. Hens will lay without a male, but 
their eggs will not hatch. This plan has 
been in vogue among some of our most 
successful poultry keepers for years past, 
and none have yet to regret the results 
from such arrangements. If you have 
never thought of this, the time will soon be 
at hand when you can test it. 


Nothing seems to be as good for young 
turkeys as onion topscut up fine with bread 
crumbs during the first week or two of their 
existence. A dry house isalso necessary, as 
the least chill or wet will cause much trou- 
ble. Warm milk is also good for them, but 
always in moderation. Turkeys are profit- 
able when fifty cents each is the price of 
chickens. Turkeys seldom bring less than 
one dollar each; more frequently do they 
command one dollar and a half or two and 
a half, according to their size and age. 
They are of course harder to rear than 
chickens, hence fewer people attempt to 
raise them. 


Silver Penciled Hamburgs are very beau- 
tiful fowls, with bright red rose combs, 
white ear lobes, and bright, clear eyes. 
They are active scratchers like the Leg- 
horn, yet not as hardy. As egg producers 
they equal the Houdan, which ranks close 
to the White and Brown Leghorn. ‘The 
plumage of the Silver Penciled Hamburg 
isa penciling of silver and black over a 
white ground, the hens being more accurate 
in marking and more beautiful than 
the male birds. This is usually the case 
among all Hamburgs. Ten years: ago the 
Hamburg was but little thought of; now 
it is again coming into prominence and 
will be very popular among the women, 
on account of its gorgeous plumage. 


A strange sight met my eyes one morning 
on going into the orchard. Seeing a large 
black hen struggling to swallow an object 
[ supposed to bea snake, my surprise was 
greater upon closer inspection at seeing a 
young robin, nearly void of feathers, with 
part of the head and neck eaten away. The 
hen had evidently found it under the nest 
in the apple tree, and was making good use 
of her victim; her thirst for blood was 
aroused, and she was struggling to get it 
down her throat before some other hen or 
myself should catch herin the act. We see 
strange things happen sometimes among 
poultry. 


It is amusing to watch how slyly a 
chicken will guard a dainty morsel from 
the other members of the flock; how she 
will wander off to a quiet nook under a tree 
where she supposes safety is hers until she 
gets the dainty morsel stored away in her 
grain basket; but just about this time 
another eagle-eyed hen espies her and a 
chase about the yard ensues. It is laugha- 
ble in the extreme to watch the struggle 
and see the victor win. 





The Black Spanish is undoubtedly one of 
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Brown Leghorns have always been known 
as “egg machines,” on account of their 
wonderful capacity for laying eggs con- 
tinuously the year through. True, the 
eggs are not so large as those of the 
Brahma, Lavgshan, Céchin, or Plym- 
outh ; but they are of excellent flavor. 
The Brown Leghorn is a very active fowl; 
this activity gives health, which fully ex- 
plains why they are excellent layers. Hens 
of this variety have egg records no other 
breed has approached. They are not mar- 
ket fowls in the sense of being good for 
broiling purposes, but are used on the table 
thesame as the larger breeds, being small 
and requiring more to make a mess. 


Autumn weather affords the flocks in the 
country districts opportunities of wander- 
ing over the new plowed fields where worms 
and grubs are plentiful, and the chicks 
delight in the sport of running down such 
game; it is good healthy diet for them at a 
time when growth brings forth energy and 
animal food si required for bone and mus- 
ele. They also will roam the stubble fields 
and find much in scattered grain that 
keeps them watching and scratching con- 
stantly for fresh food. This kind of exer- 
cise is what they should have from now on 
to the cold weather season. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 





CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION. 
BY ©. E, BAMFORD. 








A GENTLEMAN who was visiting Califor- 
nia a few years since remarked: ‘‘ Water is 
the only thing that is scarce in this great 
State of magnificent promises, mighty per- 
formances and unlimited resources.” 

Less observing tourists, who have only 
seen the copious showers and week-long 
rain storms of a California winter, or have 
witnessed the overloaded rivers and flooded 
plains, have naturally inferred that water 
was adequate to every purpose, and a plen- 
tiful supply was assured for grain fields, 
fruit orchards and vineyards for one season 
at least. : 

But when the rainless period of the year 
arrives, and the winds cause rapid evapora- 
tion, the smaller streams quickly cease to 
flow, and grain, vegetables and orchards 
begin to suffer. In some portions of the 
State vegetation would perish entirely were 
it not for water artificially applied to the 
parched earth. Therefore a California or- 
chardist who would see his trees dressed in 
green, his oranges in gold, and his grapes 
in purple, should know that his thirsty 
trees and vines are well supplied with water, 
which is their very lifeblood. 

In former years irrigation was practiced 
ona small scale by means cf common wells, 
or artesian wells, owned by individuals or 
local corporations. This system is a con- 
venience, because a well-owner can use 
water when he desires, and is independent 
of a large company which would make him 
wait his turn to use the ditch belonging to 
them. 

It has been asserted that the great ad- 
vance in population and wealth of Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Fresno and other towns 
of Southern California, has been greatly 
due to the present system of irrigation. 
Thousands of acres which have long laid 
dormant have been changed from dried-up 
plains and billsides into fruitful orchards 
and vineyards by means of irrigation. - 

According to the Census Bulletin, Califor- 
nia has nearly one thousand more artesian 
wells than any other State or Territory 
mentioned. San Diego County is reported 
as having sixty fiowing wells, with an aver- 
age flow of 112 gallons per minute. Los 
Angeles County has 627, and Orange Coun- 
ty 649 artesian wells, the latter being the 
largest number in one county in the State. 
The deepest well in Orange County is re- 
ported to be 600 feet, and the most shallow 
but 20 feet in depth. _ 

: The Bakersfield Echo, says that in several 
instances it has been proved that there is 
artesian water under that whole valley, 
and it may be secured by boring down 100 
feet. In some cases these wells have been 
drilled for domestic use, and for the pur- 
pose of watering stock, the surplus water 
being used for irrigation, In Nevada Coun- 
ty immense reservoirs are found near the 
mountain summits. These artificial ponds 
Were originally constructed for hydraulic 
mining purposes ; but when hydraulic min- 
ing was forbidden by the courts, the water 
became available for other purposes. Some 
mining reservoirs were very expensive. The 
Capacity of one of the largest, the Yuba 
Company’s, is 1,800,000,000 cubic feet, ac- 
cording to a reliable statement. One has 
a dam 100 feet in hight, and a waste dam 
of 50 feet. The Eureka Lake reservoir 
Covers an area of 337 acres. The expensive 
ditches connecting with lakes wete some. 





times from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
miles inlength. Much of this water is now 
available for agricultural purposes. 

There are several very large storage 
reservoirs in the southern portion of the 
State, chiefly used for irrigation purposes. 
The first one constructed in San Bernardino 
County was a grand success, and it waters a 
vast extent of territory. The average rain- 
fall in that country for January, there the 
wettest month of the year, is said to be but 
a little over three inches. The rainfall in 
Grass Valley, in Nevada County, for the 
same month in various years, is recorded as 
over ten, fifteen and nineteen inches, and 
only one year in thirteen seasons has the 
fall of water been recorded as but 3.05 inches 
for January. 

The formation. of irrigation districts, 
under the so-called “‘ Wright law,’ has 
caused great progress in the growth of irri- 
gation, as well as in the increase of fruit 
orchards. In order to obtain the necessary 
capital, the benefited lands are bonded. 
An election is held, bonds to a certain 
amount are approved for a certain number 
of acres, and the court passes upon the 
validity of the proceedings. There are said 
to be thirty or more such districts in this 
State. Vast tracts of land have greatly in- 
creased in value within these districts, and 
a vast improvement has been made in 
changing the face of Nature from dry, un- 
fruitful land into green, fruitful orchards. 
Several Supreme Court decisions uphold 
the legality of the irrigation bonds of at 
least some of these districts. The Coya- 
maca and the Sweetwater reservoirs in San 
Diego County are pronounced as being very 
successful. 

When these immense storage reservoirs 
are opened this event is usually celebrated 
by the people of the section, or district, by 
great rejoicings ; for this opening marks an 
epoch in the growth and development of 
the surrounding country. When the Perris 
system was opened in Southern California, 
more than a year ago, a special train ran 
from Los Angeles, stopping at intermediate 
stations for passengers and a brass band, 
and the ten carloads of people were met by 
another brass band at Perris, and a local 
reception committee took the visitors to a 
magnificent dinner prepared by the Perris 
Valley ladies. After dinner brief addresses 
were made, the visitors were shown the 
surrounding country in carriages, and a 
grand ball closed the celebration. 

The Perris system brought ‘‘ under ditch” 


30,000 acres of fine grain and fruit land. 
‘he water is brought from Bear Valley, a 
distance of forty miles. The cost of the 
system was $442,000. The water is carried 
through pipes, tunnels and canals from the 
valley. It has been proposed to make a 
display at the World’s Fair of the progress 
of California in irrigation. Models of wood, 
earthen and iron flumes might be of great 
interest to persons unaccustomed to them, 
and it is believed that Eastern agricul- 
turists might learn valuable lessons from 
such an exhibit. 

There is a large growth of individual in- 
terest in irrigation since the subject has 
been better understood, and since irrigation 
works have proved so successful. Availa- 
ble springs are used mare than formerly, 
windmills for forcing water from wells are 
very common, and artesian wells have 
added millions of dollars to the wealth of 
the State. The natural flow of water is 
being saved by means of pipes and cisterns. 
In some places tunnels have been run 
under the bed of streams to catch the un- 
derfiow that it might be used for orchards 


_or vineyards, 


In many portions of California a farmer 
must not only know how to plow and sow 
his fields, but how to irrigate to the best 
advantage. In some places water is turned 
upon the land in acoutinuous stream ; in 
other sections iron ee are used having a 
stop-cock at points where the fluid is most 
needed. It is said that an average irrigated 
California farm seldom exceeds thirty or 
forty acres, altho there are many much 
larger. Ditch water is sometimes objected 
to because it is liable to carry the seeds of 
weeds, etc., upon the fruit land. Well- 
water is colder, sometimes too cold for veg- 
etation when the weather is very warm, 
but it leaves no deleterious seeds behind. 

Those who loan money upon land feel 
more security if there is a plenty of water 
for irrigation at hand. It is stated that 
some loan organizations refuse- to loan 
money unless orchards are_ irrigated. 
Much satisfaction was expressed in regard 
to President Harrison’s message after visit- 
ing the arid regions of California Jast year. 
He recommended timely legislation in re- 
gard to the water supply furnished by 
streams in California. He doubtless saw 
the great need of preserving the forests that 
cover the watersheds of the State. ‘‘ With- 
out our forests, without our farms’ has 
often been repeated by agriculturists. A 
denuded mountain forest, that has previ- 
ony preserved the deep snow, may result 
in floods in winter and great drought in 
summer. Water may be considered as a 
dry subject for a writer’s pen, but to the 
horticulturist in such a dry country as this 
irrigation is of vast importance. : 

Irrigated orchards are also much im- 
suneed by drainage. The manner of doin 
this in one case as noted in the Rura 
Press, is as follows: 

“Tiles were used for this purpose, conducting 


the surplus water into a well. It was then 
pumped into a flume which carried it back into 





an irrigating ditch, thus doubling the use of the 
water. ms ~" 


This paper also gave an account, some time 
since, of the immense storage reservoir 
being constructed by the Hemet Water 
Company of San Jacinto. 

The engineer states that the ciass of ma- 
sonry of which the dam is being built is the 
finest he ever saw. Blocks of granite, 
weighing from five to ttn tons, are set 
closely together in Portland cement con- 
crete, thoroughly driven into all the joints. 
When completed the dam will be 150 feet 
in hight, and the foundations are laid suffi- 
ciently strong and broad to enable the dam 
to be carri ten feet higher if desired. 
This is believed to be the highest, if not one 
of the most solid and safe dams in this 
country. The thickness of this structure 
at the extreme bottom is about 100 feet. 
The engineer believes, from observation, 
that the flood waters of winter and later 
showers will fill this immense reservoir 
each year. 


EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 


NOTES ON THE CARE OF STOCK. 


The Shropshires have of late years been 
more generally used in this country than 
all other mutton breeds of sheep combined, 
and their excellent qualities for crossing 
upon native sheep or upon merinos make it 
desirable that their use should be still fur- 
ther extended. A Shropshire ram crossed 
upon a good flock of Merino ewes will 
enable the wool grower to add to his profits 
by selling a good lot of early lambs in addi- 
tion to his wool clip, and thus making 
profitable a business that had perhaps been 
conducted at a loss. The Shropshire is the 
best wool producer, too, among the mutton 
breeds, having a fleece of the quality of 
the Southdowns but with a greater wool- 
producing capacity. 

If sheep have good pasture they will come 
asnear taking care of themselves through 
the summer asany stock possibly can. But 
there are a few essentials that should be 
carefully looked after in the beginning. Do 
not pasture them on low wet lands, for it 
will induce footrot, a trouble to be avoided 
by every possible precaution. At night 
fold them in dry, roomy, well-ventilated 
quarters, and so avoid colds. And place 
shelter where they may be protected from 
the sun at midday without being huddled 
together. - 

The four best breeds of sheep for the 
Northwest are the Shropshire, Oxford, 
Leicester and Cotswold. These are all of 
robust nature and will stand the climate 
better than the finer sorts ; and they all 
give fair fleeces, big pelts and large car- 
casses of mutton. 

It may not be generally known that the 
English mutton breeds of sheep are much 
more liable to be troubled with ticks than 
are the Merinos. We call attention to this 
now for the benefit of those sheep growers 
who are getting in line with the present 
trend of the sheep industry and are either 
exchanging their Merinos for Southdowns 
and Shropshires or are crossing the latter 
upon them. If, while handling only 

erinos, there has been comparative immu- 
nity from this pest, do not let this be a 
reason for negligencs in cen against 
it now. All open-wooled sheep should be 
regularly oy og once or twice a year, the 
latter bein y far the best. Dip once to 
kill the ticks, and two or three weeks later 
dip again to kill the insects that have been 
hatched out from eggs laid previous to the 
first dipping. There are various good dips, 
but perhaps the best and most conenaibe 
convenient is the kerosene emulsion. 











Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and’ “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co, 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 











Aermotor, 
work of 4 horses at half the oost of 
always harnessed and never gets tired. 
V teel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMO 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 


S & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAR oknuaearecrn 














For Throat Troubles 


croup, | 

whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 

the best 

remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Liebig Company’ s— 
—BExtract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA cueapest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


PEEL EE 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 

265 and 267 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Offer Superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 

A FULL LINE OF HARNESS: 


Write for catalogue. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


z 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | TwoYears, $5. 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8. 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be ‘received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.60. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


- THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

RoYAi BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the. Society of Artsior 


“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sell a one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling tv get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 
Address, 
FRANK I, TEDFORD. 
Duluth. Minn.., 
er R. T. HERNDON. Charleston, W. Va. 











ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
™crrexsor }DLAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY... 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


Goods sent tor Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maidea Lane, N. Y. 





SEAMLESS RIBBED WAIST 


nay. FOR CHILDREN 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
wn only 7 pores ee petcod 
ry 
rete ae “Goods 
Dealers. b! : 
your 
better tt 


NAZARETH MANUFA TURING 00. 
sore an au 
sinators CZARETH, PA- 


THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


t, Bosto 
383 Washington i Matde pee, Wook, 
34 W 41 Street. Chicag 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 











JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 





, Tranks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 


Fer American and 
European Travel 
peiew Gertignds Se. 


ar bel Clow wr) ‘st St. 


ogway, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


That w 
UARANTEE 
Tose and our GUAR We make ¥ 
pale) fos for re and many patterns 


RY Y STYLE of a lamp 
that are 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Beautiful Lamps, Exquisite Shades. 


WE KNOW IT IS THE BEST LAMP 
for HOME, OFFICE, STORE, FACTORY, MILL, &c. 


So we urge you net to buy Lamps before seeing 


wTHE “*“ ROCHESTER.” .21 


have made so yen ore ane one Million), testimonials we 


e from all over the 
ae 
(two a ee tores fullof sam 
beautiful appropriate for 


havi 
why you SHOULD SEE. The“ 
are especially 


' EDWARD MILLER & 60.7". 10 and 12 COLLEGE PLACE,N.Y, 


Short walk from Brooklyn Bridge. 





DEVLIN &CO., 


UNION SQUARE. 


; We don’t predict 
WINTER the cold weather to 
last, but it’s coming, 
OVERCO ATS. and more severe 
each time. Heavy 
overcoats must be now taken 
into consideration. We are 
prepared for you, with an ex- 
tensive line made in Melton, 
Kersey,Beaver and Chinchilla 
cloths. Our double-breasted 
Melton, not too sbort, they 
are being worn rather long, 
lined as you may wish, is the 

coming garment. 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 





Solid Silver 
Holiday Gifts. 


We carry in stock a complete 
assortment of spoons, forks, 
fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
articles, novelties, etc, all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
priate as holiday gifts. Articles 
selected now may ve left with us 
for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 





PETER 
PLOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


Ths Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Odorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 


In oval bottles, 

pA ae hermetically 
sealed and dated. 

for Moller’s Pure Oil. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada. 


DICK’S wi — 
i seaunloes Where deals 


For sale at all oper! 
stocked stores in 
the Uuited States and . 
Canada, 








Gareful tervine Pind’ g ADVE 5 Wash*n St AGENCY. Roeton 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 








for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all draggiata 
—————— 





goods have Wie. 
stood the test for 
nearly 5Q years which 
— conclusively that they are the best. 
u are not sure where the genuine 


1847 7 hows Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BrIrannlia Co., Meriden, A. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


EDWINC. BURT & C0,, 


mei cen and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t-, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d Sti, NY: 


The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Burt Shoe has full 





ace 
NEW YORK 
Linlng Stamp 


on application. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Seeneh Warehouses 
87 John Poa vor York and 
* 19 Lake St., Chicago. 
SA NOPLATUMERS OF 








shaPoantet tn 1983 


them by the Universal Ex- 
Pp eta 
£ and Centennial Exhibition, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


” By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o a of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a watt 1 epolicesion = the ane proper- 
ties of well-se' Mr. Epp 
our breakfast t tables lea with a ‘a delicate x 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ tins. It 
is by the a ous use of such artic icles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. H 

of subtle maladies are floatin 





imply oarith boiling water or - = fae only 
nat eee ee ins, pA sropers, labelled t' 
dE  Horiceopathtc Chemists, 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 3% gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada with sit sim pl 

permanently mend or coat all k‘nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roof« from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co,, 


who not only sell the material, but will contract to 





| put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 


sible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET, New York. 





Diabetes has been cured b RaGeiec Lithia Wa- 
ter without other treatment. Sen: for Circulars. ™ 


Tus InDersnpunt Pauss, 4] anp 48 GoLp STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


‘December 1, 1802 
The Old Reliable, — 
INDBMAN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. lor 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 4ith 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 











spl dich reps etna TEA hone ¢ 


P. O, Box 289. 


»A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 





ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 





‘Persons 


of every 
class, sta- 
tion and condition can be 
found that will praise the use 
of Ridge’s Food for infants, 
children and invalids. It has 
stood the test of time and stil] 
loads. Sold by Drueoists. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


hd AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves 
- 3and Feb. 4 for Nile Ro Pa 
for “ Tourist Gazette.” Ocean tickets by all lines 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 8 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 


Trains leave 42d St. Depot for New Haven or points 
beyond at *5:01, 6:01, 7:01, +8, *9, 9:93, *10, *11 a.m., *12, 
*12:03, 12:06, *1,*2, *2:03, 2:06, *3, +3303, *3:30 , *4, 4:05, *5, +5:02, 
46:02, 7:01, 8:01, 9:30, *11, *12 p.m. Local trains, 12:03 
(daily except Monday), 10:03, 11:03 A M., 1:03, 3:06, 3:30, 
3:83, *4:02, 4:08, 4:30, 4:33, 5:05, 5:30, 5:33, 6:04, 6:06, 6:30, 
11:03 P.M. 

For particulars see time table. 

* Express. + Local Express. 











California 


The most comfortable way to 


reach California is by way of — 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 


and Santa 


Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without charge, and 
make the trip quicker than over ; 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the. subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, — 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- ~ 
go, Fill. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 


66 ° ” 
The Burlington Route 
Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
porns agp and Denver. 
k and 
eticient ey, it + Bey no a Cn, — 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 
THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no r on the Am yo Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Ill, 


ine WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUD 


WITH CABLE ¢ COMMUNICATION 
is — = in = - ‘Guaves q ty oy York by the ele- 
) mers ) 


sailin fo 
e situation ot south of the cei : 
aly R — 8. 
di-patch 


est class passenge' 
gvery “easton days Santa Cruz and the prinel 
wi India Islands, aff. ording charming troj a 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For : 
iculars a app’ to a 
A. AHER 


ans Sty peat abs 
B Broudvey. New York. 4 
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